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Cost-Cutting  Posters  Soon  To  Be  Distributed  Throughout  Department 
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Carl  B.  Barnes,  director  of  personnel  and  Department  cost  reduction  officer,  and  William  B.  Hazel, 
assistant  to  Barnes,  review  A  NEW  POSTER  ON  COST  REDUCTION  with  Secretary  Freeman.  Soon 
smaller   reproductions  of  the   poster  will   be  distributed  throughout  USDA. 


HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  ACHIEVE  1967  COST  REDUCTION  GOALS 


MANAGE   Work  with  Econowij 


THEY'RE  YOUR  TAX  W)LLARS  TOO! 


TAKE  ACTION  To  Put  Ideas 
JMto  Effect 


INNOVATIONS  MUST  BE  IMPLEMENTEP 


SUBMIT  Cost  Cwttmg  Suggestions 


REPORT  All  Cost  Reduction  Plans 
and  Savings 


■  I 
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A  new  poster  will  soon  be  distributed 
throughout  the  Department — its  subject, 
cost  reduction — its  message,  let's  cut 
Department  costs  even  more  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Also,  it  carries  a 
"Thank  You"  from  the  Secretary  to  all 
those  employees  whose  efforts  helped  the 
Department  exceed  its  fiscal  1966  savings 
goal  of  $456.3  million  by  saving  122  per- 
cent of  that  amount,  or  $557  million. 

Employees  at  all  levels  contributed  to 
the  success  of  last  year's  cost-cutting 
campaign  and  hopefully  people  through- 
out the  Department  will  establish  an 
even  better  record  this  year — especially 
since  the  goal  for  fiscal  1967  is  higher, 
tentatively  set  at  $637  million.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  sizable  portion  of  this 
goal  will  be  achieved  through  program 
changes  or  redirection  of  efforts.  But. 
along  with  this,  there  is  room — plenty  of 
it — for  each  employee,  whatever  his  job, 
to  help  the  Secretary  and  the  President 
maintain  a  policy  of  a  tight  fist  with 
money  but  an  open  mind  with  respect  to 
the  needs  of  America. 


TO  GETCREPIT  REPORT  SAVINGS 


FHA  RECREATION  LOAN 
PROGRAM  IS  4  YEARS  OLD 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  s 
rural  recreation  credit  program  marked 
its  fourth  anniversary  recently. 

Since  its  inception,  the  program  has 
made  909  loans  totaling  S40.5  million  for 
outdoor  recreation  facilities.  Of  this 
total,  302  were  to  nonprofit  associations, 
the  remaining  607  to  family  farmers. 
The  loans  were  made  for  recreation 
facilities  that  include  everything  from 
boating  and  fishing  to  9-hole  golf 
courses. 

Georgia,  North  Carolina.  New  York. 
Texas,  and  Iowa  lead  in  the  number  of 
loans,  though  loans  were  made  in  48 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

As  a  result  of  these  loans,  comunities 
develop  facilities  that  put  them  in  a 
better  position  to  attract  business  and 
industrial  investnients.  These  loans  also 
help  meet  expanding  public  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation. 


Edward  J.   Overby 


OVERBY  TO  HEAD 
TECHNICAL  AID  IN  VIETNAM 

Edward  J .  Ov- 
erhtj  was  recently 
appointed  agri- 
cultural coordi- 
nator in  Vietnam 
for  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Overby  will 
head  all  USDA 
technical  aid  ac- 
tivities in  Viet- 
nam carried  out 
under  agreement 
with  the  Agency 
for  International 
Development.  He  will  also  serve  as  dep- 
uty to  AID"s  assistant  director  of  agri- 
culture in  Vietnam  in  administering  the 
total  agricultural  assistance  program 
there.  USDA's  technical  aid  programs 
are  coordinated  by  the  International 
Agricultural  Development  Service. 

In  his  role  as  top  USDA  agricultural 
official  in  Vietnam,  Overby  will  direct  the 
five  USDA  teams  which  will  include 
about  80  men. 

The  five  teams  are :  agricultural  credit 
and  cooperatives,  irrigation  and  rural 
engineering,  plant  and  seed  propagation, 
forestry,  and  provincial  agricultural 
advisers. 

The  USDA  teams  will  assist  in  the 
overall  U.S.  effort  to  help  the  farmers  of 
Vietnam  improve  their  farming  methods 
and  increase  production. 

Thirteen  of  the  provincial  agricultural 
advisers  and  two  of  the  irrigation  ad- 
visers are  already  being  trained,  and  are 
scheduled  to  be  in  Vietnam  this  month. 
Overby  was  director  of  the  Grain  Divi- 
sion of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  where  he  was  responsible  for 
grain  inspection,  market  news,  commod- 
ity inspection,  and  the  Federal  Seed  Act. 
He  directed  the  efforts  of  about  700  em- 
ployees, both  domestic  and  foreign. 

From  1962  to  1964,  Overby  was  chief 
economic  adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture of  Saudi  Arabia.  For  8  years  be- 
fore that  he  was  director  of  the  C&MS 
Cotton  Division.  He  has  also  been  as- 
sistant to  three  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Overby  started  his  Federal  career  in 
1939  as  an  economist  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,  and 
was  Food  and  Agriculture  Officer  with 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Belgium  during  World 
War  II.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  received  his  B.S.  degree 
in  economics  from  Loyola  University, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Si9nin3  of  an  agreement  marks  THE  OFFICIAL 
START  OF  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK 
IN  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  Lloyd  H.  Davis, 
administrator  of  the  Federol  Extension  Service, 
and  Lawrence  Wonloss,  president  of  the  College 
of  Virgin  Islands,  had  signed  it  earlier.  Virgin 
Islands  Governor  Ralph  Paiewonsky,  signing  the 
agreement,  is  flanked  by  (left  to  right)  Louis 
Brown,  commissioner  of  agriculture;  Phillip 
Ruopp,  dean  of  Research  and  Educational  Serv- 
ices; C.  W.  McDougall,  assistant  administrator 
of  the  Federal  Extension  Service;  and  Richard 
Bond  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Stotion  on  St. 
Croix  Island.  Similar  agreements  ore  the  basis 
for  extension  work  in  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico. 


Tlie  OUTPUT  OF  78  MILLIO.N  ACRES 
ol'  United  .Slates  cropland  moved  iibroud 
in  fiscal  year  1965—66. 


TELEPHONE  ANSWERING  QUIZ 

This  quiz  was  devised  from  a  recent 
item  in  the  Federal  Employee  Facts 
series — an  item  intended  to  make  each 
of  us  review  just  how  well  we  handle 
telephone  inquiries.  If  your  answer  is 
"yes"  to  all  the  questions  you  pass  the 
quiz,  even  if  it  happens  to  be  a  "yes,  I 
will:" 

•  Are  your  telephones  manned  at  all 
times  during  working  hours? 

•  When  the  telephone  rings,  do  you 
pick  up  the  receiver  promptly?  Do  you 
identify  your  office  and  yourself? 

•  If  the  caller  asks  to  speak  to  a  per- 
son in  the  office  who  is  not  immediately 
available,  do  you  offer  either  to  take  a 
message  or  to  ask  the  person  to  return 
the  call?  When  possible  do  you  indicate 
how  soon  the  caller  may  expect  a  return 
call?  When  circumstance  permits,  do 
you  either  offer  assistance  or  suggest  that 
someone  else  in  the  office  might  be  able 
to  handle  the  inquiry? 

•  When  a  call  is  made  to  your  office 
in  error,  do  you  either  transfer  the  call 
to  the  correct  party  or  'if  you  are  not 
absolutely  sure  who  to  transfer  the  call 
to )  offer  to  find  out  who  the  caller  needs 
and  call  back  with  the  information? 

•  When  an  irate  caller  tells  you  that 
he  has  been  incorrectly  referred  several 
times  and  feels  he  is  getting  the  run- 
around  from  the  Department,  do  you 
apologize  and  offer  to  help — accepting 
the  query  if  at  all  possible  and  seeing 
that  it  is  handled  < hopefully)  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  caller? 

Well,  how  did  you  do? 
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R.   E.  ADCOCK 


Adcock,  Agricultural  Attache 
To  Malaysia 

Robert  E.  Ad- 
cock  was  recently 
appointed  agri- 
cultural attache 
at  Kuala  Lum- 
pur, Malaysia, 
with  reporting 
responsibility  al- 
so for  Brunei  and 
Singapore.  He 
succeeds  Larry  F. 
Diehl.  who  is  re- 
turning for  as- 
signment with 
the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  area  to  which  Adcock  is  assigned 
is  a  growing  cash  market  for  our  tobacco 
and  grain.  It  is  also  important  as  an 
exporter  of  edible  oils  to  world  markets 
and  as  a  supplier  of  pepper  and  other 
tropical  products  to  the  United  States. 
The  appointee  joined  the  USDA  in  1938 
as  an  agronomist  in  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  after  serving  as  an  instruc- 
tor at  Oklahoma  State  University,  where 
he  had  earned  his  M.S.  degree  in  1935. 
In  1953,  Adcock  entered  FAS  and 
served  consecutively  as  chief  of  its  re- 
ports section,  import  branch,  and  the 
sugar  and  tropical  products  branch.  He 
was  named  assistant  agricultural  attache 
in  1958  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  In 
1960  he  was  appointed  agricultural  of- 
ficer in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  having  responsi- 
bility also  for  the  Malagasy  Republic, 
Somali  Republic.  Uganda,  and  Tanzania. 
During  the  past  4  years  he  has  been  agri- 
cultural attache  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 


FHA  Loans  to 
Negro  Families  Rise 

More  than  104,000  Negro  farm  and 
other  rural  people  in  the  16  Southern 
States  benefitted  from  20,800  loans  total- 
ing $50,874,000  advanced  in  fiscal  1966 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  number  of  loans  advanced  during 
the  year  to  Negro  families  was  a  30-per- 
cent increase  over  the  previous  year,  and 
a  146-percent  increase  over  the  number 
assisted  in  1960. 

Negro  farmers  used  the  funds  to  oper- 
ate, buy,  and  develop  family  farms  and 
to  maintain  their  operations  during 
periods  of  drought,  floods,  and  other 
natural  disasters.  Other  Negro  rural 
residents  used  FHA  loans  to  build  new 
homes,  improve  existing  dwellings,  and 
develop  trades  and  services  to  increase 
their  incomes. 

FHA  credit  is  extended  when  other 
credit  assistance  is  not  available. 


HOLMES  TO  JOIN 

EL  SALVADOR  USDA  TEAM 

Lloydl.Hohnes. 
an  agricultural 
economist  with 
the  Agricultural 
Sabilization  and 
Conservation 
Service,  is  leaving 
this  month  on  a 
2-j"ear  assign- 
ment with  the 
USDA  agricul- 
tural team  in  El 
Salvador. 

Three  hundred 
USDA  agricul- 
tural technicians  are  currently  serving 
in  39  less  developed  countries  working 
to  raise  world  food  production.  The  In- 
ternational Agricultural  Development 
Service  coordinates  the  Department's 
international  technical  assistance  and 
training  programs. 

The  USDA-AID  Mission  in  El  Salvador 
is  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to  help 
developing  nations  help  themselves. 


LLOYD   L  HOLMES 


MATTIE  SHARPLESS  recently  left  for  an  8-month 
assignnnent  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  rounding  out 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  staff  assigned 
there  to  complete  Kennedy  Round  trade  negoti- 
ations. Mattie  will  serve  as  secretary  to  Howard 
Worthington,  FAS  deputy  assistant  administrator, 
who  is  quarterbaclting  the  FAS  operation  and 
expects  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  Geneva  in 
months  to  come.  Other  members  of  the  Geneva 
team  are  Jim  Birkhead,  detailed  from  the  Tobacco 
Division  to  serve  as  acting  agricultural  attache, 
and  Tony  Cruit  of  Trade  Policy  Division,  both  of 
whom  will  be  on  the  job  for  the  rest  of  the 
negotiating  period.  Commodity  and  other  spe- 
cialists travel  to  Geneva  as  their  services  are 
needed  for  particular  phases  of  the  negotiations. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.— James  L.  Patrick,  program 
analyst  in  the  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  recently  was  awarded  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  distinguished  service  award.  The 
citation  was  presented  to  Patrick  by  Howard 
Williams,  president  of  FFA,  for  Patrick's  work  in 
support  of  the  total  program  of  vocational  agri- 
culture. Patrick  has  helped  FFA  members 
develop  community  service  programs  of  sub- 
stance and  scope — programs  that  helped  develop 
mature  young  rural  citizens  and  improve  their 
communities  at  the  same  time. 


These  employees  of  BUDGET  DIVISION'S  CORPORATE  PROGRAMS  BRANCH,  ASCS,  recently 
received  a  cash  award  and  o  group  citation  for  their  efforts  in  preparing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  1967  budget  for  presentation;  for  cost  studies  based  on  unusual  program  policy  and 
legislative  proposals;  and  for  the  development,  coordination,  and  compilation  of  program  cost  and 
financial  data  under  the  ASCS  Planning,  Programing,  and  Budgeting  System.  Sitting  (from  left)  are 
William  Burrows,  Fred  Kasoff,  and  Eldon  B.  Floyd.  In  bock  are  William  Noll,  Miss  Joann  Bigelow, 
Mrs.  Miriam  Schwartz,  Oscar  L.  Polinger.  and  Nathaniel  C.  Jones.  Not  shown  are  Miss  Betty  Brennan. 
who  is  retiring,  and  William  S.  Hogbin,  who  has  transferred  to  Small   Business  Administration. 
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ELMER   B.  WINNER 


Winner  Named  Attache 
At  Karachi,  Pakistan 

Ehner  B.  Win- 
^f0ff^fS^  ^^^  of  Columbia, 

Jr^  ^\  Mo.,  was  recently 

p  1  appointed  as  ag- 

~  '"^  ricultural      atta- 

che   in    Karachi, 
*  Pakistan. 

^  Winner    has 

^^0/^^^  j'^st  completed  2 
'^^^^k  years  of  service 
k  ^^^^^^  as  assistant  agri- 
at/IKt/k  cultural  attache 
in  London,  Eng- 
land. In  that 
position  he  car- 
ried out  a  major  program  of  agricultural 
export  promotion  through  the  London 
Trade  Center  and  at  leading  British 
trade  and  food  fairs.  He  also  arranged 
several  in-store  food  promotions  carried 
out  in  cooperation  with  major  British 
food  and  department  stores. 

Before  joining  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  in  1964,  Winner  was  direc- 
tor of  information  of  the  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service  in  Washington,  DC.  Be- 
fore that  he  was  with  the  Missouri  State 
Extension  Service,  moving  from  county 
agent  rank  to  a  position  as  extension 
poultryman  and  the  agricultural  editor 
for  the  State  university. 

He  has  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Kan- 
sas State  University  and  a  master's  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Missouri. 

In  his  new  position.  Winner,  like  agri- 
cultural attaches  at  some  60  posts 
around  the  world,  will  be  responsible  for 
reports  on  local  agriculture,  for  market 
development  activities,  and  for  super- 
vising the  planning  and  operation  of  the 
P.L.  480  food  aid  program  within  the 
country. 

The  United  States  exported  about  S83 
million  worth  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  Pakistan  in  the  1965-66  fiscal 
year. 


Carl  B.  Barnes,  director  of  personnel,  recently 
visited  the  CHICAGO  USDA  CLUB  and  partici- 
pated in  their  October  meeting.  Marthabellc 
Beck  (left)  of  C&MS  became  the  first  female 
president  of  the  Chicago  Club  which  was  founded 
45  years  ago.  Another  first  resulted  in  that  the 
other  officers  are  also  women.  Connie  Buster  of 
C&MS  was  elected  treasurer  and  Margaret  Mc- 
Conico  of  ASCS  (right)   secretary. 
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David    M.   Pettus  and  John  C.  Pierce 

Directors  for  C&MS  Grain  and 
Livestock  Divisions  Named 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  Ad- 
ministrator S.  R.  S77iith  recently  named 
David  M.  Pettus  to  be  acting  director  of 
the  Grain  Division,  and  Jolni  C.  Pierce 
to  be  acting  director  of  the  Livestock 
Division. 

Pettis,  who  has  been  director  of  the 
Livestock  Division,  replaces  Edward  J. 
Overby — named  to  be  USDA  agricul- 
tural coordinator  in  Vietnam.  Pierce 
has  been  deputy  director  of  the  Live- 
stock Division. 

Both  the  Grain  and  Livestock  Divi- 
sions of  C&MS  operate  programs  of  wide 
interest  to  consumers,  marketers,  and 
producers  of  their  respective  commodi- 
ties and  related  products.  These  pro- 
grams include  standardization,  grading, 
market  news,  market  expansion,  and 
surplus  removal  operations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Grain  Division  enforces  the 
Grain  Standards  Act  and  the  Federal 
Seed  Act. 

Pettus  has  been  with  the  Department 
since  1940  when  he  joined  it  as  an 
economist. 

Pierce  has  been  deputy  director  of  the 
C&MS  Livestock  Division  since  1957.  He 
joined  USDA  in  1948  as  a  marketing  spe- 
cialist. In  May  1966,  he  was  presented 
the  USDA  Superior  Service  Award. 


USDA  Hires  First 

Plant  Quarantine  "Inspectress" 

A  plant  quar- 
antine "inspec- 
tr ess"  is  n  o  w 
busy  at  one  of 
the  Nation's  bus- 
iest international 
airports,  compe- 
tently perform- 
ing a  job  that  for 
more  than  20 
years  has  been 
the  exclusive 
province  of  men. 
Miss  Mary  L. 
Starks,  who  en- 
tered Government  service  in  February 
1966  and  is  now  stationed  at  John  F 
Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York,  is  the 
first  woman  plant  quarantine  inspector 
in  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
since  the  close  of  World.  W-v  IT 

Plant  quarantine  inspectors  form  this 
country's  first  line  of  defense  against 
damaging  foreign  plan  and  animal  pests 
and  diseases.  The  job  includes  such 
tasks  as  going  into  ships'  holds,  inspect- 
ing cargo  on  piers,  and  meeting  ships 
and  planes  at  remote  places  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night. 

It  sounds  like  a  job  for  men.  But 
Miss  Starks  is  showing  that  a  dedicated 
woman  can  do  it — and  well. 

A  general  liking  for  plants  and  a  sound 
scientific  background  led  Miss  Starks 
into  plant  quarantine  inspection  work. 
A  part  of  the  job  she  especially  enjoys  is 
scientifically  identifying  the  various  in- 
sects, snails,  fungi,  and  plant  diseases 
found  on  confiscated  fruits  and  plants. 
Miss  Starks,  who  hails  from  Atlanta. 
Ga..  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  plant  pa- 
thology in  1964  from  Morris  Brown  Col- 
lege, Atlanta,  and  attended  'Washington 
State  University  at  Pullman  for  graduate 
study  during  1964-65. 


IF  MIGRATION  TO  THE  CITIE.S  l.S 
NOT  .STE.MMEU.  four  out  of  live  Amer- 
icans will  live  in  urban  areas  bv  the  vear 
2000. 


In  1965  about  3  percent  of  over  62  billion  eggs 
marketed  were  broken  before  reaching  the  con- 
sumer. This  experimental  instrument,  called  A 
BACKSCATTER  GAGE,  potentially  may  help 
poultry  breeders  to  select  breeding  stock  that  lay 
harder  shelled  eggs,  thus  reducing  the  breakage 
loss.  Designed  by  ARS  Engineer  PAUL  E. 
JAMES,  the  experimental  device  analyzes  egg- 
shell fragility  by  firing  beta  energy  at  the  egg 
and  counting  the  energy  which  bounces  back. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  cooperating  in 
its  development. 


Man  ii  Do 
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HARRY   R.   VARNEY 


Varney  Named  Attache 
For  Pretoria,  Soutli  Africa 

Dr.  Harry  R. 
Varney  was  re- 
cently appointed 
agricultural  at- 
tache to  Pretoria, 
South  Africa. 
The  South  Afri- 
can post  also  in- 
cludes attache 
responsibilities  to 
Lesotho,  Bots- 
wana, Southwest 
Africa,  and  Swa- 
ziland. 

Varney  has 
just  completed  4  years  of  service  as 
agricultural  attache  at  Karachi,  Paki- 
stan. He  had  previously  held  attache 
posts  in  Sweden  and  Indonesia. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Forestry  and  Home  Economics  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  West  Virginia  from  1950  to 
1957,  Varney  served  from  1947  to  1950 
in  similar  capacities  at  the  New  Mexico 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts. 

Varney  previously  served  as  associate 
dean  and  associate  director  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  and  Extension  Service 
at  the  University  of  Vermont,  as  a 
county  agricultural  agent  in  Vermont, 
and  as  a  senior  marketing  specialist  with 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration. 

In  Pretoria,  Varney  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  reports  on  South  African  agri- 
cultural production  and  trade  and  also 
for  direction  of  market  development  ac- 
tivities in  behalf  of  U.S.  farm  exports. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distribution  to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  as  containing  administrative  information  required  for  the  proper  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business.  Retirees  who  write  to  the  Editor  requesting  it  may  continue  to 
get  USDA.  Please  write  instead  of  phoning  whenever  possible:  for  rufsh  orders,  call  Ext.  2058. 
William   Whvte.   Editor   of    USDA.   INF.   Department   of   Agriculture,   Washington.   D.C.   20250. 
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Schertz  Named  Acting 
Deputy  Administrator  of  IADS 

Lyle 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION  FINANCING  recently  brought  improved  housing  to  the  remote 
Alaskan  village  of  Barrow  in  the  form  of  22  prefabricated  houses  such  as  this  one.  Specially  designed 
to  give  adequate  shelter  and  living  under  extreme  arctic  weather  conditions,  the  houses  were  erected 
by  Barrow  families  under  the  supervision  of  the  house  manufacturer.  They  each  cost  between  $8,000 
and  $12,000,  depending  upon  the  number  of  rooms. 


Rural  Recreation  Enterprises 
Continue  to  Increase 

Rural  landowners  continued  to  es- 
tablish new  outdoor  recreation  facilities 
at  an  accelerated  pace  in  1966. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  with  USDA 
technical  assistance  converted  310,169 
acres  of  land  to  recreation  and  wildlife 
use,  a  10-percent  increase  over  1965. 

In  all,  4,266  landowners  established 
new  income-producing  recreation  en- 
terprises and  524  of  these  now  consider 
recreation  a  primary  source  of  income 
on  147,412  acres  of  land. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962 
expanded  existing  USDA  programs  that 
provide  technical  assistance  and  loans 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  establishing 
income-producing  rural  recreation 
enterprises. 

Since  then  more  than  34,000  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  established  one  or 
more  recreation  enterprises  on  their 
land.  Of  these  more  than  3,200— 
operating  1.2  million  acres  of  land — 
consider  recreation  a  primary  source  of 
income. 

Another  major  USDA  contribution  to 
improved  rural  income  and  expanded 
rural  recreation  facilities  is  the  $36  mil- 
lion plus  obligated  since  1962  for  297 
rural  community  recreation  centers. 
This  is  part  of  a  broader  FHA  effort  to 
help  communities  obtain  such  vital  im- 
provements as  water  supply  and  waste 
disposal  systems.  FHA  recently  had 
on  hand  applications  for  3,000  water; 
1,600  disposal;  and  450  recreation  proj- 
ects from  communities  not  as  yet 
assisted. 


Dr.  Edward  A.  Schilf,  Agricultural  Re- 
seari-h  .Servii-e,  reports  that  \\  a«>liington 
joins  nine  other  .States — Connecticut, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nevada,  N  e  m 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Ishind,  Utah,  Vermont, 
and  Vi  isconsin — and  tlie  Virgin  Islands  in 
achieving  a  CERTIFIED  BRUCELLOSIS- 
FREE  ST.VTUS.  In  all,  the  disease  has 
been  eradicated  from  cattle  in  741 
counties. 


USDA  Yearbook  on 
Agricultural  Statistics  Issued 

A  fact-filled  yearbook  that  pinpoints 
recent  developments  in  American  agri- 
culture, "Agricultural  Statistics,  1966,"' 
was  released  last  month. 

The  publication  contains  many  items 
of  interest  to  farmers  and  to  others  as- 
sociated with  agriculture.  The  12 
chapters  and  more  than  600  pages  pro- 
vide detailed  statements  on  agricultural 
production,  prices,  supplies,  costs,  income, 
and  related  subjects.  The  handbook 
also  carries  tables  on  land  use,  farm 
ownership,  farmworkers,  and  food  con- 
sumption. There  are  statistics  on 
weather,  freight  rates,  refrigerated 
warehouse  storage,  fisheries,  forestry, 
world  crops,  and  foreign  trade. 

New  tables  in  this  issue  include  infor- 
mation about  the  cropland  acreage  di- 
verted under  specified  Government 
programs,  distribution  of  tobacco  and 
peanut  allotments  by  size  of  allotment, 
farm  allotments  established  for  basic 
commodities  by  States,  hay  stocks  on 
farms,  and  distribution  of  micronaire 
readings  for  American  upland  cotton  by 
specified  groups. 


/   - 
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LYLE  P.  SCHERTZ 


Dr.  Lyle  P. 
Schertz  was  re- 
cently appointed 
acting  deputy 
administrator  of 
the  International 
Agricultural  de- 
velopment Serv- 
ice, the  agency 
w  h  i  c  h  coordi- 
nates the  De- 
partment's tech- 
nical assistance 
and  training  pro- 
grams for  less  developed  countries. 

Gerald  Tichenor,  deputy  administra- 
tor since  1964,  retired  after  31  years  of 
service  with  the  Department. 

Schertz,  currently  chief  of  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Trade  Research, 
Foreign  Development  and  Trade  Di- 
vision, Economic  Research  Service,  is 
an  authority  on  world  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  trade  policies,  and  has 
specialized  in  recent  years  on  developing 
countries'  financial  conditions  as  they 
relate  to  Public  Law  480.  Formerly,  he 
was  chief  of  the  foreign  competition 
branch  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  Grain  Division. 


New  SCS  Districts  in 

North  Carolina  and  New  Mexico 

The  Department  recently  signed 
working  agreements  with  the  Johnston 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  District  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  La  Union  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District  in  New 
Mexico  offering  landowners  technical 
assistance  for  soil  and  water  resource 
conservation  work. 

The  Johnston  District  was  formed 
after  dissolution  of  the  Neuse  River  Soil 
Conservation  District.  The  503,210- 
acre  district  is  headquartered  at  Smith- 
field,  N.C.  The  La  Union  District 
includes  238,062  acres  with  headquarters 
at  Las  CiTices,  N.  Mex. 

North  Carolina  has  88  districts  that 
cover  the  State,  while  New  Mexico  has 
55  districts  that  cover  approximately  88 
percent  of  the  State. 


Graduate  School  Offers 
Natural  History  Field  Studies 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.— The  Natural 
History  Field  Studies  program  will  offer 

11  courses  when  the  spring  semester 
starts  January  30  at  the  USDA  Grad- 
uate School. 

Registration  will  be  held  January  21- 
28  in  the  USDA  Patio  and  at  the  Audu- 
bon Naturalist  Society  headquarters  for 
all  classes.  The  semester  is  divided  into 
two  8-week  sections  with  five  courses 
beginning  in  late  January,  or  in  Febru- 
ary, and  six  courses  starting  in  late 
March  or  in  April. 

The  Field  Studies  Program  is  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  Graduate  School 
and  the  Audubon  Naturalist  Society  of 
the  Central  Atlantic  States,  Inc. 

Weekday  evening  classes  are  combined 
with  weekend  field  trips  to  provide 
visits  to  farms,  watersheds,  and  public 
land  use  areas  to  observe  conservation 
problems  and  treatment.  The  fee  is  $14 
per  course. 

Graduate  School  issues  a  Certificate 
of  Accomplishment  upon  completion  of 

12  pi'escribed  courses  for  credit.  Per- 
sons beginning  the  program  are  urged 
to  start  with  Introduction  to  the  Out- 
doors and  to  follow  the  sequence  of 
courses  listed  in  the  catalog. 

Plant  Identification  courses  are  good 
preparation  for  other  field  courses. 

Courses  of  special  interest  are  Princi- 
ples  and  Practices  of  Land  Use — which 
emphasizes  the  application  of  ecology  to 
today's  problems  of  resource  use  and 
conservation;  Nature  Teaching  and 
Leadership  Techiiiques — giving  ideas  for 
teachers  and  field  trip  leaders;  Rock 
and  Fossils — a  new  course  on  the  identi- 


DENVER,  COLO.— Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration Joseph  M.  Robertson  is  shown  around 
the  SOAPSTONE  GRAZING  ASSOCIATION  by 
Fort  Collins  SCD  Work  Unit  Conservationist 
Mike  Thomsic  (right).  The  35,025-acre  associa- 
tion was  recently  organized  with  the  help  of  an 
FHA  loan,  and  SCS  has  already  provided  a 
Great  Plains  conservation  program  contract  for 
development  of  the  grass  and  water  resources  of 
its  rangeland.  Forty-six  f|prm  and  ranch  families 
make  up  the  membership.  The  water  tank  is  one 
of  21  installations  primarily  used  for  distribution 
of  ronge  water  to  association   pastures. 


fication  of  rocks  and  fossils  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area. 

Other  courses  are  Plant  Identification 
I.  Introduction  to  Ecology.  Wildlife 
Populations,  and  Insect  Life,  all  begin- 
ning in  January  or  March.  Courses  be- 
ginning in  April  are  Introductioji  to  the 
Outdoors,  Plant  Identification  II.  Physi- 
cal Environment  III.  and  Biotic  Com- 
munities II. 

For  additional  information  and  a 
special  brochure  phone  Graduate  School, 
DU  8-6337. 


Eleclrio  and  lelcplione  systems  financed 
bv  the  Rural  Electrification  .Administra- 
tion lielped  create  31.000  NEW  JOB.S  IN 
RURAL  .AMERICA  durin-  fiscal   1966. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  DEANS  MEET  with  Gladwin  Young,  associate  administrator  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  while  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  o  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges.  They  reviewed  curriculum  improvement  and  related 
progress  in  employment  of  graduates  from  these  colleges.  Arrangements  for  using  soil  survey  and 
plant  materials  reports  as  teaching  aids  were  also  discussed.  Clockwise  from  the  head  of  the  table  are 
Gladwin  Young;  Dr.  L.  C.  DeCosta,  South  Carolina  State  College;  Dr.  G.  L.  Smith,  Prairie  View  A.  &  M. 
College,  Texas;  Dr.  D.  A.  Hamilton,  Tennessee  A.  &  I.  State  University;  Dr.  Hezekiah  Jackson,  South- 
ern University,  Louisiana;  Dr.  C.  E.  Walker,  Florida  A.  &  M.  University;  Dr.  W.  R.  Wynder,  Delaware 
State  College;  Dr.  C.  L.  Ellison,  Fort  Valley  State  College,  Georgia;  Dr.  B.  D.  Mayberry,  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Alabama;  Dr.  B.  C.  Webb,  A.  &  T.  College  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Winfred  Thomas,  Alabama 
A.  &  M.  College. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  COMMENDS 
SCS  ON  COST  REDUCTIONS 

President  Johnson  recently  com- 
mended the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
for  "outstanding  performance"  in  re- 
ducing costs  by  $9,972,000  in  fiscal  year 
1966. 

"We  are  grateful  to  President  Johnson 
for  this  citation,"  Secretary  Freeman 
said.  "This  is  another  notable  achieve- 
ment in  our  war  on  waste  which  the 
President  recognized  last  April  when  he 
personally  presented  individual  awards 
for  cost  reductions  to  37  of  our  employ- 
ees." 

In  releasing  a  letter  of  commendation 
from  the  President,  the  Secretary  said 
that  the  cost  reduction  accomplishment 
of  SCS  resulted  from  increased  em- 
ployee productivity:  donated  time  of 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  contractors;  im- 
proved technical  and  administrative 
procedures;  using  surplus  property  lists 
in  lieu  of  new  purchases;  using  comput- 
ers; combining  or  eliminating  field  of- 
fices; and  combining  or  rearranging 
functions  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of 
positions. 

Following  is  the  text  of  President 
Johnson's  letter  to  Secretary  Freeman; 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  have  read  tiie  report  on  the  Soil  Con- 
servation .Service  cost  reduction  pro-jrani 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  I  want  to  commend 
Don  Williams,  William  Van  Dersal,  and 
every  employee  of  the  Service  for  this 
OMtstandins  performance. 

I  am  particularly  jir-'lififl  to  note  that 
every  .State  office  and  Regional  Technical 
.Service  Center  helped  to  avoid  increased 
costs  and  stretch  the  Soil  Conservation 
-Service  budget  by  almost  SIO  million. 
This  saving  constitutes  almost  4  percent 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  .Service's  1966 
budget  of  .S227  million. 

I  believe  that  the  success  of  the  Serv- 
ice's cost  reduction  program  is,  in  a  major 
way,  due  to  the  fact  that  cost  reduction 
goals  are  established  at  every  level  and 
ti\at  employees  from  top  to  bottom  are 
actually  participating  in  the  program. 

Tlie  performance  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion .Service  in  cost  reduction  sets  a  fine 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice. Please  convey  my  personal  thanks  to 
every  employee  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 


Sincerely, 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 


USI>A's  February  list; 

Featured  are  oranges.  Other  plenti- 
fuls  include  grapefruit,  pork,  eggs, 
canned  salmon,  dry  beans,  and  green 
split  peas. 
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FOUR  STATE  SOIL  CONSERVATIONISTS  RECENTLY  APPOINTED 


D.  N.  GRIMWOOD 


GRIMWOOD  APPOINTED  VERMONT 
STATE  CONSERVATIONIST 

David  N.  Grim- 
wood,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service, 
was  recently 
named  Vermont 
State  conserva- 
tionist. 

Grimwood,  as- 
sistant State  con- 
servationist i  n 
Vermont  since 
19  6  4,  succeeds 
Lemuel  J.  Peet, 
State  conserva- 
tionist since  1942, 
who  is  retiring  after  36  years  of  Federal 
service.  Peet,  a  native  of  Vermont,  has 
been  with  the  Department  since  1930 
and  with  SCS  since  1938. 

A  native  of  Alabama,  Grimwood  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  agriculture  from 
Berea  College  in  Kentucky  in  1942.  He 
joined  SCS  in  Kentucky  in  1945,  trans- 
ferred to  New  York  in  1961,  and  was 
promoted  to  assistant  State  conserva- 
tionist in  Vermont  in  1964. 

As  Vermont  State  conservationist,  he 
will  direct  SCS  technical  assistance  to 
more  than  11,500  cooperating  landown- 
ers in  13  soil  conservation  districts. 
Also,  two  watershed  projects  are  cur- 
rently underway  in  the  State,  and  six 
more  are  being  planned. 


New  Lab  to  Study  Effects 
Of  Air  Pollution  on  Plants 

Better  crop  protection  will  be  the  aim 
of  basic  studies  of  the  effects  of  air  pol- 
lutants on  plants  at  a  new  ARS  labora- 
tory in  Beltsville,  Md. 

Now  under  construction,  the  new 
Plant  Air  Pollution  Laboratory  will  be 
part  of  USDA's  contribution  to  a  nation- 
wide drive  to  fight  air  pollution.  Basic 
laboratory  research  will  be  directed  to- 
ward understanding  the  nature  and 
mode  of  action  of  air  pollutants  on 
agronomic,  horticultural,  and  ornamen- 
tal plants  and  developing  methods  for 
control  of  plant  damage. 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Heggestad,  plant  pa- 
thologist, will  head  the  new  facilities. 

Until  now,  this  research  at  Beltsville 
has  been  limited  to  the  effects  of  air  pol- 
lutants on  tobacco  plants.  Now,  scien- 
tists will  be  able  to  expand  this  research 
to  cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  plants,  in- 
cluding many  cultivated  and  wild  plant 
species  that  may  be  affected  by  air  pol- 
lution. Initially,  oats,  alfalfa,  petunias, 
and  beans — representative  species  known 


RICHARD    W.    AKELEY   and    KEITH    F.    MYERS 

SCS  APPOINTMENTS  ANNOUNCED 
FOR  NEW  JERSEY  AND  NEBRASKA 

Appointments  of  State  conservation- 
ists for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
New  Jersey  and  Nebraska  were  recently 
announced. 

Richard  W.  Akeley,  assistant  State 
conservationist  for  New  Jersey,  will  head 
the  SCS  office  in  New  Jersey,  at  New 
Brunswick.  He  will  succeed  Seldon  L. 
Tinsley,  who  will  become  field  represen- 
tative. Regional  Technical  Service  Cen- 
ter, Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Keith  F.  Myers,  State  conservationist 
for  South  Dakota,  will  be  transferred  to 
Lincoln,  Nebr,,  as  State  conservationist. 
He  will  succeed  Dale  Jaedicke,  who  will 
become  field  representative.  Regional 
Technical  Service  Center  at  Lincoln. 

Akeley  has  worked  for  SCS  in  Presque 
Isle  and  Orono,  Maine,  and  has  been  as- 
sistant SCS  State  conservationist  for 
New  Jersey  since  1963.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Myers  has  worked  for  SCS  in  Colorado. 
Nebraska,  Montana,  Utah,  Texas,  and 
Kentucky.  He  has  been  South  Dakota 
State  conservationist  since  1963.  He 
holds  an  M.P.A.  degree  from  Harvard 
University. 

to   be   sensitive    to   pollutants — may   be 
used  as  test  plants. 

Studies  will  be  concentrated  on  a 
class  of  air  pollutants  present  in  photo- 
chemical .smog,  including  ozone,  peroxy- 
acetyl  nitrate  i  PAN  i ,  sulfur  dioxide,  and 
nitrogen  oxide.  Plant  injury  caused  by 
one  or  more  of  these  toxicants,  first  re- 
corded in  California  in  1944,  may  now 
be  a  problem  in  most  urban  areas.  In 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  where  the 
new  laboratory  is  located,  such  injury 
to  several  species  of  plants  has  been 
observed. 


SHALLY  NAMED  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
STATE  CONSERVATIONIST 

^■^H^  Appointment  of 

^^^^  Vincent  W.  Shal- 

I  i  ly,  assistant  State 

conservationist  in 

New  Mexico  since 

1965,  as  SCS 

State     conserva- 

^^^  ^H^      tionist  for  South 

ceed      Keith      F. 
Myers,  State  con- 
servationist      i  n 
South  Dakota  since  1963,  who  is  being 
transferred  to  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  as  State 
conservationist. 

Shally  joined  SCS  in  California  in  1941 
where  he  was  promoted  to  work  unit 
conservationist  and  in  1956  to  area  unit 
conservationist.  He  served  there  until 
1965. 

A  native  of  California,  he  received  a 
B.S.  degree  in  forestry-botany  from  the 
University  of  California  in  1940  and  the 
M.P.A.  degree  from  Harvard  University 
in  1965. 


V.  W.  SHALLY 


More  than  2,000  coniimmities  in  rural 
.\nierica  have  received  financial  .support 
from  the  F.\RMERS  HOME  ADMIMS- 
TR,\TION  for  developing  modern  water 
.supply  and  sewafje  disposal  systems  and 
n  e  V*  community  outdoor  recreation 
centers. 


USDA  Conducts  Nationwide  Study 
Of  School  Lunches 

Department  nutritionists  hope  to  find 
out  how  well  the  typical  school  lunch 
meets  the  nutritive  needs  of  children 
through  a  research  project  that  included 
nationwide  sampling  and  laboratory 
analyses  of  "Type  A''  lunches  served  to 
sixth  grade  children. 

Participants  in  the  study  were  271 
public  and  29  private  schools  in  19 
States. 

In  each  school,  four  lunches  were  col- 
lected each  day  for  five  consecutive 
school  days  under  supervision  of  C&MS 
and  State  school  lunch  officials.  Placed 
in  plastic  jars  and  frozen,  the  lunches 
were  then  shipped  by  air  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Alumni  Research  Foundation  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  for  analysis. 

Chemists  at  the  foundation,  working 
under  contract  with  ARS.  determined 
the  amount  of  total  solids,  fat.  nitrogen, 
and  ash  in  each  20-lunch  collection. 

The  chemists  also  analyzed  the  lunches 
for  minerals  of  special  importance  in 
the  nutrition  of  growing  children.  In 
addition,  each  20-lunch  collection  was 
analyzed  for  fatty  acids. 

USDA  nutritionists  will  use  results  of 
this  project  to  decide  to  what  extent,  if 
any.  the  "Type  A'"  pattern  needs  to  be 
modified. 
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Altschul  Wins 

Technion  Achievement  Award 

Dr.  Aaron  M.  Altschul  was  recently 
presented  the  1966  Technion  Achieve- 
ment Award  by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
the  American  Society  for  Technion  Is- 
rael Institute  of  Technology. 

Altschul  is  chief  research  chemist  of 
the  ARS  Seed  Protein  Pioneering  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Research  Laboratory  in  New 
Orleans,  La. 

He  was  elected  for  the  award  by  a 
jury  of  distinguished  Chicagoans  for 
combining  definitive  chemical  research 
with  unsurpassed  political  understand- 
ing to  fight  the  battle  against  protein 
deficiency  in  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  $1,000  Technion  Achievement 
Award  was  established  to  acknowledge  a 
successful  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  an  important  social  prob- 
lem which  increases  man's  control  over 
the  forces  of  nature,  or  over  the  forces  of 
folly  in  man  himself. 


ASC  Committeeman  Wins 
Farm  Efficiency  Award 

Frank  Moore,  a  Texas  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  commit- 
teeman, has  been  chosen  a  national  win- 
ner for  1967  in  the  Ford  Farm  Efficiency 
Awards  program. 

This  is  the  second  major  honor  for  the 
ASC  committeeman.  Several  months 
ago  he  received  the  Hoblitzelle  Award 
for  the  advancement  of  Texas  rural  life. 

The  Ford  award  picks  Moore  for  his 
management  ability.  He  is  one  of  14 
winners  for  1967,  the  others  picked  for 
such  things  as  corn  yields,  soybeans,  beef, 
and  other  fields  of  agriculture. 

On  his  2,100-acre  farm  near  Plainview, 
Tex.,  Moore  grows  500  acres  of  cotton, 
with  an  average  of  800  pounds  per  acre; 
500  acres  of  grain  sorghum,  with  an 
average  over  5,300  pounds  and  a  top 
figure  of  9,363;  400  acres  of  soybeans, 
with  45  bushels  per  acre;  and  80  acres 
of  castor  beans  with  2,500  pounds  aver- 
age. 

This  is  in  addition  to  his  ASC  commit- 
tee work  and  other  civic  activities.  He 
was  also  a  pioneer  in  skip-row  planting 
of  cotton. 

The  award  includes  a  $2,000  check  for 
contribution  to  a  school  or  research 
project.  Also,  the  1967  Ford  Almanac 
will  carry  a  full  page  article  on  Moore. 


Stoards  and  "Recognition  ^  ^  i^ 
SOIL  CONSERVATI- 


We  salute  SCS  personnel 
recruiters  who  discovered  a 
new  use  for  AMERICA  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  COLOR  PIC- 
TURES. Color  lithographs 
of  photos  taken  in  the  50 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  attracted  at- 
tention in  the  Student  Union 
at  Langston  University  in 
Oklohonna  during  a  recent 
recruitment  visit  to  the 
connpus.  Inspecting  them 
ore  Prof.  Richmond  E.  Kin- 
nard,  left,  director  of  tech- 
nical and  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  James  Johnson, 
agricultural  student. 


Reynolds  Honored  by  American 
Academy  of  Microbiology 

Dr.  Howard  Reynolds,  ARS,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  was  recently  elected  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Microbiology,  pro- 
fessional arm  of  the  American  Society 
of  Microbiology. 

The  honor  was  for  his  many  research 
findings  at  the  Human  Nutrition  labora- 
tory. His  work  includes  the  study  of 
nutrient  interrelationships  through  use 
of  microorganisms,  microbiological 
methods  for  rapid  evaluation  of  the  value 
of  foods  for  humans,  and  basic  studies 
on  cellular  nutrition,  physiology,  and 
biochemistry. 

Reynolds  received  his  degrees  at  Iowa 
State  University.  He  came  to  ARS  in 
1944  after  teaching  and  research  as- 
signments at  Iowa  State  and  at  the 
Arkansas.-Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 


HENRY  L.  E.  VIX  (left),  chief  of  the  ARS  South- 
ern Division's  Engineering  and  Development  La- 
boratory, and  JOSEPH  LUCAS,  agricultural  prod- 
uct processing  equipment  operator,  were  recently 
cited  as  OUTSTANDING  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  YEAR  1966  by  the  New  Orleans  Federal 
Executives  Association.  Vix  won  the  award  in  the 
professional  and  scientific  category  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  products  from  cotton,  cotton- 
seed, rice,  sweetpototoes,  peanuts,  and  vegeta- 
bles grown  in  the  South.  Lucas  was  cited  for  his 
leadership  among  coworkers  and  for  his  excep- 
tional skills  that  are  much  sought  after  by  profes- 
sional engineers  and  chemists  in  carrying  out 
pilot-plant   research   assignments. 


MADISON,  WIS. — A  diamond  pin  presented  to 
MISS  HELEN  KAETHER  by  Dr.  George  M.  Jemi- 
son,  FS  research  deputy  chief  at  Madison,  is  a 
permanent  reminder  that  she  has  completed  50 
years  as  a  stenographer  and  secretary  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  there.  Miss  Kaether 
began  her  career  with  Forest  Servi'  ;  in  August 
1916. 


Callis  Named  to  NAS  Council 

Dr.  Jerry  J.  Callis,  director  of  the 
Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Laboratory 
at  Greenport,  N.Y.,  has  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment to  serve  on  the  advisory  coun- 
cil of  the  Institute  of  Laboratory  Animal 
Resources  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

This  council  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  standards  for  the  breeding, 
care,  and  management  of  laboratory 
animals,  including  facilities,  equipment, 
nutrition,  and  sanitation. 

Callis  was  educated  at  Auburn  and 
Purdue  Universities.  He  has  been  with 
ARS  since  1948. 


THOMA.S  E.  PRESLEY,  SCS  area  con- 
>or\ationist,  won  the  sovernor''s  award 
as  MISSOURI  CO^SERV.ATIOMST  OF 
THE  YE.VR  1966  presented  recently  by 
the  Conservation  Federation  of  Misstdiri. 
Presley,  a  civil  enjtincer,  has  been  area 
conservationist  at  Hou-ston,  Mo.,  since 
1958. 
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Secretary  Sees  New  Era 
Ahead  for  Agriculture 

In  a  yearend  statement,  Secretary 
Freeman  said  of  1966,  that  it  marked  the 
end  of  an  old  era  in  American  agriculture 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  better 
one. 

Farm  income  was  up,  and  surpluses 
were  down  to  make  1966  a  bench  mark 
year  for  agriculture. 

In  the  new  era.  Secretary  Freeman 
said: 

"More  and  more  farmers  are  reaching 
parity  of  income. 

"Farmers  are  producing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  hungry  people  rather  than  pro- 
ducing for  the  storage  bin. 

"The  market  is  more  independent  of 
Government  pricing  that  at  any  time  in 
more  than  30  years. 

"Government  is  reverting  to  its  role  of 
referee  in  the  marketplace — as  an  in- 
surer of  equity  rather  than  as  an  active 
participant." 

In  1966,  the  Secretary  noted,  realized 
gross  farm  income  topped  S49  billion,  by 
far  the  highest  on  record.  Realized  net 
income  pushed  over  $16  billion — up  $2 
billion  over  1965.  The  average  farmer  s 
net  income  reached  $4,900,  up  16  percent 
over  1965  and  the  highest  on  record. 

"I  am  confident,"  Secretary  Freeman 
said,  "that  many  more  farmers  will  at- 
tain parity  of  income  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead. 

"Many  advances  also  are  being  made 
throughout  rural  America,  although 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Because  of 
progress  in  1966  and  recent  years,  more 
nonfarm  rural  people  are  enjoying  pure 
water,  better  community  facilities,  im- 
proved schools,  medical  services,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  off-farm  jobs  than  ever 
before.  •  New  rural  development  pro- 
grams, and  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  rural  America's  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  economy,  will  bring 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  rural 
Americans  parity  of  opportunity." 

The  Secretary  said  that  gains  made  in 
1966  in  commodity  programs,  in  market- 
ing and  export  sales,  in  credit  and  con- 


Secretary  Freeman  and  Si  Smith,  administrator  of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  congratulate 
JAMES  A.  NORTON  of  the  C&MS  Information  Division  on  receiving  the  1966  SERVICE  AWARD  OF 
THE  PROFESSIONAL  AGRICULTURE  WORKERS  ASSOCIATION.  The  award  ■'m  recognition  of 
outstanding  service  in  the  field  of  Agriculture"  was  presented  to  Horton  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala., 
durjng  the  Association's  annual  December  conference.  Horton  is  editor  of  the  C&MS  magazine 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING. 


servation.  in  consumer  services,  in  food 
distribution  programs,  in  research  and 
education,  and  in  other  areas  helped  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  new  agricultural 
era.  

BE  SURE  TO  JOIN  THE  MARCH  OF  DIMES 
THIS  YEAR — Secretary  Freeman  recently  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  this  year's  MARCH  OF  DIMES 
POSTER    GIRL,    DONNA    DILL.     The    visit    hod 

special  significance  since  Donna  is  not  only  the 
1967  Miss  March  of  Dimes  but  is  also  the 
daughter  of  Farmers  Home  Administration  em- 
ployee, David  J.  Dill,  an  assistant  county  super- 
visor in  Hillsboro,  Tex.  Symbolizing  the  quarter 
of  a  million  children  born  each  year  with  birth 
defects,  Donna  was  born,  5  years  ago,  with  a 
severe  spinal  defect.  She  has  hod  five  opera- 
tions. Her  doctor  believes  that  when  she  is  fully 
grown  she  may  be  able  to  discard  one  of  her 
braces.  Her  father,  a  graduate  of  Sam  Houston 
State  College,  has  been  with   FHA  for  3  years. 


(^oin  tlic   1967    1 1  la  tell  of  «Z)/V 


USDA's  Agricultural  Research 
Accomplished  Much  in  1966 

The  Department's  research  in  1966 
made  significant  progress  toward  solving 
humanity's  urgent  nutrition  problem — a 
shortage  of  low-cost,  high  quality  pro- 
tein. 

These  major  advances  were  made  in 
the  search  for  improved  protein  sources : 

•  Invention  of  a  new  process  for  mak- 
ing protein-rich  soybean  flour  with  inex- 
pensive,  hand-operated    equipment. 

•  Development  of  a  way  to  produce 
high  protein  flour  for  bread  and  soup 
mixes  from  flour  mill  byproducts  now 
going  into  livestock  feeds. 

•  Creation  of  a  new  way  to  ferment 
tempeh,  a  staple  food  of  Indonesia's  mil- 
lions, with  cereals  and  soybeans. 
Tempeh  had  heretofore  been  made  en- 
tirely with  soybeans. 

Other  achievements  growing  out  of 
work  by  scientists  of  cooperating  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  in- 
clude : 

•  "Morlam,"  a  new  strain  of  sheep, 
which  may  be  able  to  produce  a  lamb 
crop  every  8  months  instead  of  the  nor- 
mal 12  months,  while  retaining  preferred 
qualities  such  as  long  wool,  hornlessness, 
and  open  faces. 

•  A  new  wheat  variety  resistant  to  de- 
structive sawflies.  It  will  be  released  for 
use  by  Northern  Great  Plains  wheat 
growers  for  the  spring. 

•  Five  inbred  modified-dwarf  breed- 
ing lines  of  corn.  Seed  was  given  to  pro- 
ducers in  Southeastern  States  this  year 
to  develop  short,  low-eared  hybrids  less 
likely  to  break  than  older  types. 

•  A  new  strain  of  tomatoes  with  re- 
sistance to  curly  top,  a  virus  disease  so 
serious  it  has  caused  truck  farmers  in 
some  fertile  areas  to  cease  growing  the 
vegetable.  Plant  breeders  were  given 
seed  in  1966. 

•  Six  new  ornamental  plants  for  the 
National  beautification  program.  They 
are:  Longwood,  a  hardy  evergreen 
ground  cover  vine;  Cheyenne,  a  hardy 
hedge  privet  for  North  Central  States; 
and  four  new  shrubs — two  viburnums,  a 
hibicus,  and  a  pyracantha. 

•  "Controlled  atmosphere"  fruit  stor- 
age procedures  to  help  get  peaches  and 
nectarines  to  consumers  with  field-fresh 
color  and  flavor. 

•  Antispoilage  methods  —  including 
hot  water  and  hot  air  baths — that  pro- 
tect against  molds  in  marketing  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  such  as  peaches, 
mangos,  lemons,  cantaloups,  apples, 
blueberries,  cranberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  peppers,  and  sweetpotatoes. 

•  A  high  post  tray  for  packing  and 
shipping    apples.     High    weight-bearing 


Gladwin  E.  Young  (standing)  SCS  associate  ad- 
ministrator, presents  a  set  of  AMERICA  THE 
BEAUTIFUL  CONSERVATION  PICTURES  to 
Nicholas  J.  Oganovic,  executive  director,  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  color  pictures  have 
been  framed  and  placed  in  the  hallways  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  Building. 


DR.  JAMES  O.  GRANDSTAFF  (second  from  left), 
review  director  for  the  Western  Region,  Co- 
operative State  Research  Service,  chats  with 
assoclotes  Dr.  Marvin  L.  Wilson,  associate  di- 
rector (left);  Dr.  Philip  J.  Leyendeclcer,  dean  and 
director;  and  Dr.  William  P.  Stephens,  assistant 
director,  at  the  close  of  his  recent  research  work 
review  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
New  Mexico  State  University. 


A  GRATEFUL  FAMILY,  who  recently 
made  their  last  payment  on  a  Farmers 
Home  .Administration  farm  ownership 
loan,  wrote  the  followinj;;  in  a  letter  to 
Missouri  FH.A  .State  Director  J.  Everett 
Jose:  ".  .  .  It  appeared  almost  impossible 
to  {let  the  job  done  when  we  started.  But, 
with  the  supervision  of  FH.A  and  good 
management  we  got  a  great  start  and  are 
all  proud  of  our  new  home  and  our  farm. 
So  thank  you  a  million  times.  Yours 
triilv,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Rogers,  Ava, 
Mo." 


posts  reduce  bruising  and  spoilage  sig- 
nificantly. 

ARS  and  cooperating  State  plant  ge- 
neticists also  released  more  than  140  im- 
proved hybrids,  varieties,  or  breeding 
plant  lines  during  1966. 

In  interdepartmental  research  to  fight 
cancer,  USDA  scientists  cooperated  in 
a  search  for  plant  extracts  that  inhibit 
malignant  growth.  Extracts  from  more 
than  400  species  of  plants  were  found  to 
inhibit  tumor  activity  in  laboratory 
animals. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  REGULATIONS 
ON  OVERTIME  AND  PREMIUM  PAY 

Civil  Service  regulations  have  been 
amended  to  clarify  changes  in  the  rates 
of  pay  for  overtime  and  Sunday  work  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Salary  and 
Fringe  Benefits  Act  of  1966,  signed  into 
effect  July  18,  1966. 

Most  employees  will  be  paid  at  over- 
time rates  for  work  in  excess  of  8  hours 
a  day.  In  the  case  of  employees  engaged 
in  scientific  research  of  other  occupa- 
tions in  which  the  nature  of  the  work 
defies  a  strict  8 -hour  shift,  overtime  rates 
will  be  paid  for  work  in  excess  of  the  first 
40  hours  in  a  workweek. 

The  maximum  salary  rate  for  comput- 
ing overtime  pay  is  increased  from  the 
first  rate  of  GS-9  ($3.70  per  hour  base 
and  $5.55  per  hour  overtime)  to  the  iirst 
rate  of  GS-10  ($4.05  per  hour  base  and 
$6.08  per  hour  overtime). 

Department  heads  may  authorize  em- 
ployees receiving  salaries  above  the  max- 
imum rate  of  grade  GS-10  to  take  com- 
pensatory time  off,  rather  than  overtime 
pay,  for  irregular  or  occasional  overtime 
work. 

Under  the  so-called  "Sunday  premium 
pay"  provisions  of  the  law,  an  employee 
is  entitled  to  pay  at  his  rate  of  basic 
compensation  plus  premium  pay  at  a 
rate  equal  to  25  percent  of  his  base  pay 
for  each  hour  in  his  basic  workweek  of 
Sunday  work  not  in  excess  of  8  hours. 

In  cases  where  employees  work  rotat- 
ing shifts  and  the  "late  hour"  Saturday 
shift  extends  into  Sunday  or  the  "early 
hour"  Monday  tour  actually  starts  on 
Sunday,  the  employee  will  be  paid  pre- 
mium pay  for  the  entire  shift,  even 
though  a  part  of  the  shift  was  not  actu- 
ally performed  on  Sunday. 

Premium  pay  for  holiday  work  will  be 
paid  in  addition  to  overtime  compensa- 
tion, night  pay  differential,  or  premium 
pay  for  Sunday  work. 


FARM  OUTPUT  RISES  IN  USSR 

In  contrast  to  the  drought  and  disease- 
shortened  grain  and  livestock  production 
in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1965,  the  1966  crop 
year  in  the  USSR  is  an  especially  good 
one. 

Wheat  production  is  expected  to  total 
50  to  60  percent  better  than  the  previous 
year  with  production  of  other  grains  up 
12  percent.  Other  increases:  Meat  out- 
put, up  5  percent;  milk  production,  up  as 
much  as  5  percent;  egg  production,  up  as 
much  as  10  percent. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  lists  the 
reasons  for  Russia's  good  crops  as  good 
weather,  greater  use  of  fertilizers,  use  of 
more  machinery,  and  improved  incen- 
tives for  agricultural  workers. 


A  SKI  INSTRUCTOR  at  Schwi+ier  Basin  Ski  Area 
on  the  Kanilcsu  National  Forest  In  Idaho  demon- 
strates some  fancy  footwork. 


Conservation  Flourished  in  1966 

Over  a  million  farms  increased  the 
acreage  treated  for  soil,  water,  timber, 
and  wildlife  conservation  through  cost- 
share  assistance  from  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  during  1966. 
Farmers  in  339  counties  in  33  States  also 
obtained  cost-share  help  to  repair  and 
restore  land  damaged  by  natural  dis- 
asters. Over  2  million  acres  of  cropland 
were  diverted  to  other  uses  through  par- 
ticipation in  the  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program.  Fourteen  communities  ac- 
quired 441  acres  of  cropland  for  outdoor 
recreation  use  through  the  Greenspan 
part  of  CAP. 

More  than  50,000  acres  of  National 
Forest  land  and  1,000  miles  of  stream- 
banks  were  treated  to  control  erosion 
during  the  year.  USDA  approved  con- 
struction assistance  to  89  watershed 
projects  covering  6  million  acres. 

In  addition,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  gave  technical  assistance  to 
nearly  3,000  local  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation districts  that  include  nearly  99 
percent  of  the  Nation's  farms  and  have 
more  than  2  million  cooperators  who 
control  more  than  685  million  acres  of 
farm  and  ranch  land. 


New  Member  Named  to 
Tennessee  ASC  State  Committee 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Jaines  D. 
Plant  of  Denver,  Tenn.,  as  a  member  of 
the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  lASO  State  Commit- 
tee. Plant  replaces  Walter  S.  Nunnelly, 
who  now  becomes  the  executive  director 
of  the  Tennessee  ASCS  State  office. 


SKI  ENTHUSIASTS  FLOCK 
TO  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

Rated  as  America's  most  popular 
winter  sport,  skiing  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  early  1930's  when  Forest  Serv- 
ice recreation  specialists  pioneered  to  lay 
out  some  of  the  first  ski  areas  in  the 
Nation.  Today,  on  the  154  National 
Forests  from  northern  New  Hampshire 
to  southern  California,  are  nearly  200 
developed  ski  slopes  on  which,  last  year, 
almost  1  million  ski  enthusiasts  of  all 
ages  tried  out  their  skills. 

The  complete  story  of  skiing  the  Na- 
tional Forests  is  available  in  the  newly 
issued  revised  edition  of  the  popular 
Forest  Service  booklet.  The  new  "Ski- 
ing the  National  Forests"  features  an  up- 
to-date  listing  of  all  National  Forest  ski 
areas,  including  types  of  uphill  lifts  and 
facilities  found  at  each.  The  1967  edi- 
tion stresses  particularly  the  necessity, 
under  today's  crowded  conditions,  of  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  ski  safety  and  of 
courtesy  on  ski  slopes  and  trails. 

National  Forest  ski  areas  i  which  in- 
clude some  of  the  best  and  biggest  in  the 
country)  are  installed  and  maintained  by 
private  companies  on  sites  approved  and 
tested  by  Forest  Service  experts.  Oper- 
ated under  forest  use  permit,  these  areas 
must  meet  strict  Forest  Seiwice  safety 
standards.  Scenic  and  varied,  they  offer 
invigorating  winter  enjoyment  for  the 
whole  family. 

To  insure  the  safety  of  winter  visitors, 
the  booklet  points  out,  FS  Snow  Rangers 
are  on  duty  at  all  heavily  used  ski  areas 
on  National  Forests.  They  check  the 
lifts,  landing  platforms  and  runoffs,  and 
make  sure  a  ski  patrol  is  on  duty,  if  re- 
quired. As  an  additional  safety  meas- 
ure, signs  are  prominently  posted  at  Na- 
tional Forest  ski  areas,  listing  ski  runs, 
their  degree  of  difficulty,  and  snow  condi- 
tions for  the  day. 

Heaviest  National  Forest  ski  use,  dur- 
ing the  1965-66  season,  was  on  the  Tahoe 
in  California  where  seven  ski  areas — in- 
cluding the  famous  Squaw  Valley  and  the 
Sugar  Bowl — saw  a  total  of  484,700  visi- 
tor days  use.  Next  in  popularity  came 
two  National  Forests  in  the  State  of 
■Washington:  the  'Wenatchee,  with  386,- 
100  visitor  days  use,  and  the  Snoqualmie, 
with  351,800  visitor  days  use. 

From  coast  to  coast,  during  last  sea- 
son. National  Forest  ski  areas  totalled  a 
whopping  4,328,800  visitor  days  use.  In- 
dications so  far  are  that  the  1966-67 
season  will  break  that  record. 


WYNDMOOR,  PA.— Representative  Richard  S. 
Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania  (right)  recently 
visited  the  ARS  Eastern  utilization  laboratory. 
Here  the  Congressman  and  Dr.  P.  A.  Wells,  di- 
rector of  the  Eastern  utilization  division,  sample 
some    mushroom    soup    made    from    MUSHROOM 

POWDER  DEHYDRATED  BY  A  PROCESS  DE- 
VELOPED AT  THE  LABORATORY.  James  Cord- 
ing, Jr.,  an  ARS  chemical  engineer,  explains  the 
dehydration  process  which  he  helped  to  develop. 


M.AN  MUST  COMPETE  with  10.000 
kind>  of  inserts  for  his  food  in  addilioii  to 
i-onlendinji  willi  1,500  plant  diseases  and 
250  animal  diseases. 


Water  Pollution  From 
Agricultural  Wastes  Reviewed 

The  water  pollution  problem  that 
keeps  pace  with  the  growth  in  the  Na- 
tion's agricultural  processing  indus- 
tries— and  the  research  needed  to  solve 
the  problem — were  recently  reviewed  by 
Dr.  Sam  R.  Hoover,  an  assistant  deputy 
administrator  in  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service. 

Hoover  presented  a  paper  jointly  au- 
thored with  Miss  Leonore  B.  Jasewicz 
to  a  symposium,  "Agriculture  and  Water 
Quality,"  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  'Washington,  D.C. 

Although  pollution  from  agricultural 
processing  industries  is  a  growing  prob- 
lem, it  is  not  growing  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  industrial  growth.  The  soybean 
processing  industry,  for  example,  has 
learned  to  control  plant  wastes.  Hoover 
noted.  The  wet  milling  of  corn  also  has 
been  modernized  into  a  "bottled-up" 
system  which  recovers  and  uses  the  vari- 
ous components  of  corn,  wasting  a  mini- 
mum of  solids. 

One  of  the  research  opportunities,  the 
scientist  pointed  out,  lies  in  the  future 
multiple  reuse  of  water  as  it  goes  down 
a  river — reuse  that  will  require  complete 
removal  of  organic  matter  and  of  soil- 
enriching  nutrients  such  as  ammonia, 
nitrates,  phosphates,  and  potassium 
salts  from  treated  wastes.  The  return 
of  these  wastes  to  the  soil  will  be  of  in- 
creasing value  to  agriculture. 

Hoover  noted,  too,  that  research  on 
desalination  of  water  will  yield  informa- 
tion that  can  be  applied  to  the  problem  of 
agricultural  processing  wastes.  "It 
seems  inescapable  that  results  will  come 
from  studies  on  this  related  problem 
that  will  lead  to  new  and  unique  ap- 
proaches to  the  treatment  of  agricultural 
processing  wastes,"  he  said. 


Entomological  Society  Salutes 
Work  of  Two  USDA  Scientists 

The  Entomological  Society  of  America 
recently  presented  its  newly  established 
J.  Everett  Bussart  award  to  Loren  F. 
Steiner,  ARS  Entomology  Research  Di- 
vision, and  honored  ARS  entomologist 
Dr.  Floyd  F.  Smith  with  a  citation  in 
recognition  of  his  achievements  while 
with  the  Department. 

Smith's  citation  read:  .  .  .  "in  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  contributions  of 
broad  significance  to  the  science  of  ento- 
mology and  outstanding  service  to  the 
profession  of  entomology." 

Smith,  who  has  been  with  USDA  for 
37  years,  is  stationed  at  Beltsville,  Md. 
An  international  authority  on  the  bi- 
ology and  control  of  insect  pests  of 
flowers  and  ornamental  plants,  he  is  the 
author  of  nearly  250  articles,  reports,  and 
other  scientific  publications. 

Steiner  is  in  charge  of  fruit  fly  investi- 
gations in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  is  in- 
ternationally known  for  his  research. 
The  award  was  in  recognition  of  his  work 
on  the  annihilation  of  fruit  flies  through 
the  use  of  a  powerful  lure  that  attracts 
male  flies  to  baited  traps. 

The  annual  award  consists  of  $1,000 
and  an  inscribed  plaque.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1965  by  Velsicol  Chemical  Co. 
in  memory  of  J.  Everett  Bussart. 

Steiner  received  an  M.S.  degree  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  1926.  He  did 
further  graduate  work  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, where  he  conducted  research  on 
the   codling  moth.     In   1930,   he  joined 


LOREN   F.  STEINER  &   FLOYD   F.  SMITH 

USDA  to  work  on  behavior  and  control  of 
the  oriental  fruit  moth,  with  emphasis  on 
use  of  bait  traps.  From  1934  to  1949,  he 
was  in  charge  of  entomological  research 
at  the  USDA  laboratory  in  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  and  in  1949  he  was  transferred  to 
Honolulu,  where  in  1957  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  all  of  USDA's  fruit  fly  investi- 
gations in  Hawaii. 

The  scientist  is  best  known  for  his  de- 
velopment of  the  male  annihilation  con- 
cept using  methyl  eugenol  as  a  lure. 
Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  research 
on  natural  insect  sex  lures,  and  the  gen- 
eral methods  used  in  his  control  concept 
can  be  applied  to  these  lures  as  well. 

Steiner  has  received  several  individual 
and  group  awards,  including  USDA's 
Superior  Service  Award  in  1957  and  an 
award  from  the  Florida  Entomological 
Society  in  1960. 

He  has  served  as  technical  consultant 
to  institutions  concerned  with  the  con- 
trol of  tropical  fruit  flies  in  Australia, 
Costa  Rica,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Israel. 


1966  Cfiild  Nutrition  Progress 
Reported  to  President  Johnson 

Far-reaching  progress  during  1966  to- 
ward closing  the  nutrition  gap  among 
U.S.  school  children  was  reported  to 
President  Johnson  by  Secretary  Freeman 
recently. 

The  Secretary  cited  these  accomplish- 
ments: 

•  Passage  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966,  under  which  children  will  im- 
mediately begin  getting  breakfasts  at 
some  schools.  The  program  is  expected 
to  reach  150,000  youngsters  this  school 
year. 

•  A  new  peak  of  19  million  children 
ate  nutritious  low-cost  lunches  in  72,000 
schools,  with  the  help  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program. 

•  Thousands  of  children  in  poverty- 
striken  areas  obtained  school  lunches 
free  or  at  minimal  cost — made  possible 
by  a  $2  million  appropriation  for  special 
assistance  under  Section  11  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act. 

•  Expanded  school  lunch  research 
undertaken  by  the  Department  to  test 
the  nutritional  adequacy  of  "Type  A" 
lunches  served  under  the  School  Lunch 
Program,  and  to  find  out  why  teenage 
students  do  or  do  not  buy  the  school 
lunch  available  to  them. 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 


Special  recognition  recently  went  to  THE  REPORT  PROCESSING  STAFF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
INSPECTOR  GENERAL,  REGION  V,  TEMPLE,  TEX.,  for  superior  group  performance.  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Lester  P.  Condon  cited  the  group  for  competence,  initiative,  and  dedication  resulting  In  exceptional 
quality  for  reports  released  with  a  significant  decrease  in  processing  time,  thus  improvmg  the  office 
of  the  Inspector  General's  service  to  USDA  agencies.  (I.  to  r.,  seated)  Gloria  Boyls;  Roy  Ncal,  regional 
inspector  general  (presenting  the  citation  and  cash  awards);  Mary  Busch;  (standing)  Louise  Ward; 
Peggy  Borden;  Louise  Dennis;  Mary  Rosser;  Mildred  Belden;  Joan  Henager;  Barbara  Boedecker;  Fay 
Wemple. 


SCS  Career  Presents 
Variety  and  Choice 

"Life  has  been 
fast  and  exciting 
since  I  decided 
teaching  was  not 
for  me  and  went 
to  work  for  the 
Soil  Conservation 
Service,"  John 
Cowherd  says. 
John  switched 
from  teaching  to 
a  technical  and 
finally  to  an  ad- 
JOHN  COWHERD  ministrative     job 

in    swift    succession. 

He  went  to  work  for  SCS  at  "Wapakon- 
eta,  Ohio,  as  an  engineering  aid  in  Janu- 
ary 1960.  Promoted  to  conservation 
engineering  technician  in  September 
1963,  he  transferred  to  administrative 
work,  becam.e  an  administrative  trainee, 
completed  1  year  of  training  under  the 
executive  development  program,  and  is 
now  a  personnel  staffing  specialist. 
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Record  Three  Million  Persons 
Using  FHA  Services 

A  record  number  of  rural  people,  more 
than  3  million,  benefited  from  Farmers 
Home  Administration  supervised  credit 
services  during  1966. 

Funds  advanced  through  the  agency 
totaled  an  estimated  $1.2  billion  or  69 
percent  more  than  the  annual  average 
loaned  during  the  previous  5  years. 
Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  amount  loaned 
was  provided  by  private  lenders  on  an 
insured  basis,  the  remainder  came 
mainly  from  collections  on  loans  made 
in  previous  years. 

Principal  and  interest  collections  to- 
taled an  estimated  $648  million  compared 
to  $572  million  in  1965. 

During  the  year  the  agency  was  as- 
signed the  field  responsibility  for  the 
"outreach"  function  of  the  Department 
which  helps  rural  people  receive  full  ben- 
efits of  Federal  programs,  the  rural  hous- 
ing program  was  expanded  in  scope,  the 
first  grants  were  made  for  rural  com- 
munity water  systems,  and  the  first 
loans  and  grants  for  rural  waste  disposal 
systems. 

Rural  people  benefited  during  1966  in- 
cluded the  members  of  320,000  farm  and 
other  rural  families  who  received  loans 
dui'ing  the  year  or  used  credit  advanced 
in  prior  years.  Also  included  are  the 
members  of  380,000  families  who  have 
completed  group  community  develop- 
ment projects  with  FHA  assistance. 

Approximately  $27.4  million  in  eco- 
nomic opportunity  loans  was  advanced 
to  an  estimated  15,400  low-income  rural 
families  and  330  cooperatives  serving 
low-income  people,  under  authority 
delegated  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Rural  housing  loans  totaled  $346  mil- 
lion and  included  $17.3  million  for  hous- 
ing to  meet  the  special  needs  of  senior 
citizens.  In  addition,  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion in  grants  was  advanced  for  farm 
labor  housing  projects.  The  housing 
program  served  about  41,500  families. 

Approximately  960  rural  communities 
received  an  estimated  $149.5  million  in 


WASHINGTON,  D.C— WILLIAM  C.  CROW,  di- 
rector of  the  Transportation  and  Facilities  Re- 
search Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
is  presented  v/ith  the  CHEVALIER  de  I'  ORDRE  du 
MERITE  A6RICOLE  by  Ministre  Conseiller 
Jacques  Leprette  at  a  recent  ceremony  in  the 
French  Embassy.  The  tribute  represented  French 
appreciation  for  years  of  cooperation  with  Crow 
and  the  Department  in  the  development  of  termi- 
nal food  markets  and  in  food  handling  and 
transportation  methods  in  France.  Since  the  first 
USDA  studies  in  1935,  Crow  has  been  an  im- 
portant contributor  to  market  development  and 
improvement  in  the  United  States.  The  French 
adapted  much  of  what  USDA  had  learned  in  de- 
veloping market  facilities  and  design  for  new 
terminal  food  markets.  Currently  France  is  plan- 
ning and  building  a  system  of  terminal  food  mar- 
kets throughout  the  country.  Some  are  already 
in  operation  and  a  large  new  market  outside 
Pons  IS  under  construction. 


loans  and  $32  million  in  grants  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  that 
will  serve  165,000  families.  Another  $3 
million  in  grants  assisted  some  300  rural 
planning  boards  to  develop  area  plans 
for  water  and  sewer  systems. 

Some  140  community-sponsored  rural 
recreation  centers  borrowed  $17  million 
for  the  development  of  swimming  pools, 
golf  courses,  and  other  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities.  Also  $16  million  was 
loaned  to  75  grazing  associations. 

Approximately  $285  million  of  the 
amount  loaned  went  to  65,000  family 
farmers  to  help  them  make  needed  ad- 
justments in   their   farming   operations 


RECORDS  SET  IN  1966 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS 

During  1966  users  of  National  Forests 
for  timber,  grazing,  and  other  resources 
paid  a  record  $174  million  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Checks  for  $42  million  were  mailed  to 
States  in  September  as  their  share  of 
these  receipts.  The  funds  help  support 
schools  and  roads  in  counties  having  Na- 
tional Forest  lands. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year.  Na- 
tional Forests  yielded  a  record  timber 
harvest  during  1966  (12.41  billion  board 
feet) ,  bringing  $165  million  in  receipts 
into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Recreation  opportunities  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests  expanded  with  building 
of  new  facilities.  Campgrounds  and  pic- 
nic areas  can  now  accommodate  more 
than  450,000  persons  at  one  time.  More 
than  200  ski  areas  can  handle  as  many 
as  270,000  simultaneously. 


LSDA  MANAGERS.— The  Depart- 
ment is  expan(lin<>  its  use  of  aiitoinalic 
(lata  prot-essiiii;  for  both  program  and 
administrative  activity.  Tlie  inereas- 
in<t  tempo  of  .\DP  «ork  is  creating  a 
jiTowinfi  interest  in  data  proeessinj;  by 
people  in  all  oei-iipations  and  disci-' 
plines.  To  promote  and  brini:  about 
a  better  iimlerstanding  «)f  j;ood  man- 
ajjement  practices,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agenient  Improvement  is  ])nblishing 
the  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT 
LETTER  once  every  2  months.  If  you 
wish  to  receive  this  periodical,  please 
sen<l  your  recjuest  to  Gharles  G.  \\  eaver. 
assistant  ilirect«>r.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment Impro\ement.  L  .S.  Deparlnienl 
of  .Agriculture.  W  asfiiniiton.  D.G. 
20250.  Please  include  ZIP  codes  on 
field  addresses. 


and  finance  annual  operating  expenses. 

Nearly  $231  million  was  used  by  12,800 
farm  families  to  enlarge  their  holdings 
to  family  size,  buy  and  improve  family- 
type  farms,  or  refinance  existing  debts. 

Finally,  an  estimated  $105  million  in 
emergency  loans  helped  25.500  farmers 
restore  their  operations  to  a  normal  level 
after  being  hard-hit  by  flood,  drought,  or 
similar  disasters. 


Will  Cloud  Seedings  Increase 
Snowfall?— SCS  to  Find  Out 

In  Colorado's  deep  snow  country,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  established 
22  new  snow  courses  to  help  in  checking 
the  effects  of  cloud  seeding. 

The  SCS  is  cooperating  with  the  De- 
partment of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  a  "weather  modification" 
study  in  the  Park  Range  area  of  the 
Colorado  Rockies  near  Steamboat 
Springs. 

The  study  is  expected  to  show  whether 
the  seeding  of  clouds  during  winter 
months  will  increase  the  snowpack  ap- 
preciably in  the  Upper  Basin  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Results  will  guide  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  extent  of  further 
investment  in  routine  weather  modifica- 
tion. 

The  Park  Range  area  is  characterized 
by  relatively  high  annual  precipitation 
which  amounts  to  40  inches  at  the  higher 
elevations. 

Six  of  the  snow  courses  are  equipped 
with  automatic  sensors  which  transmit 


High  up  near  the  Continental  Divide  in  the  Colo- 
rado Rockies  SNOW  SURVEYORS  encounter 
50-foot  drifts. 

snow  weight  information  each  hour  to  a 
base  station. 

Snow  survey  crews  visit  the  other 
areas,  usually  in  over-snow  vehicles,  to 
measure  snow  depth  and  weight. 

The  Park  Range  area  may  have  an 
annual  snow  accumulation  up  to  180 
inches,  some  of  it  in  heavy,  treacherous 
drifts.  The  new  snow  courses  range  in 
elevation  from  6,600  to  10,700  feet. 
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CROP  ACREAGE  MEASURING  SUPERVISOR 
Benjamin  McGee,  of  Department's  Agriculturol 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  Commit- 
tee of  Crittenden  County,  Ark.,  inspects  his  sur- 
veyor's chains — 66-foot  steel  tapes — in  the 
county  office  at  Marion,  Ark.  The  chains  are 
iijed  by  performance  reporters  under  his  super- 
vision to  measure  crop  acreages  to  determine 
whether  or  not  farmers  hove  planted  cotton  and 
other  crops  within  their  allotments. 


Over  95  Percent  of  Farmland 
In  Conservation  Districts 

More  than  95  percent  of  all  privately 
owned  farm  and  ranch  land  in  the 
United  States  is  within  2,995  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  organized 
in  every  State  and  Puerto  Rico. 

More  than  2  million  landowners  con- 
trolling over  685  million  acres  are  co- 
operating with  these  local  districts  on 
the  application  of  sound  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices.  Conservation 
districts  have  helped  rural  America 
progress  for  the  past  30  years. 


Brown  Named  to  List  of 

Ten  Outstanding  Young  Americans 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
cently named  10  young  men  from 
throughout  the  United  States  as  the  most 
outstanding  for  1966.  IADS  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator Lester  R.  Brown.  32,  was  one 
of  the  10. 

Earlier  in  1966  Brown  was  named 
among  the  10  young  men  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  government  to  receive  the 
Arthur  S.  Flemming  Award  for  outstand- 
ing achievement. 

A  widely  recognized  economist  and  au- 
thority on  the  world  food  situation. 
Brown's  work  over  the  past  few  years 
mainly  has  dealt  with  programs  and 
plans  to  improve  the  agricultural  ca- 
pacities and  trade  opportunities  of  de- 
veloping nations. 

The  other  nine  outstanding  young 
Americans  for  1966  named  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were: 

Vietnam  hero  Capt.  William  S.  Car- 
penter, Jr.,  29,  Springfield,  Pa.;  nearly 
blind  businessman  and  author  Sanford 
D.  Greenberg,  26,  'Washington,  D.C.;  for- 
mer New  York  City  Deputy  Mayor  Robert 
Price,  34;  medical  researcher  Dr.  Walter 
Lane,  32,  Temple  Terrace,  Fla.;  auto 
safety  critic  Ralph  Nader,  32,  Winsted, 
Conn.;  blind  businessman  John  L.  Put- 
nam, 27,  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Presidential 
Assistant  Joseph  A.  Califano,  35,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  business  executive  Morris 
Dees,  30,  Mathews,  Ala.;  and  president 
of  People-to-People  Will  Rose,  35,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 


DUANE  I.  NELSON 


Nelson  Named  Agricultural 
Officer  at  Milan,  Italy 

Duane  I.  Nel- 
son was  recently 
approved  agri- 
cultural officer  at 
Milan,  Italy. 

He  will  carry 
out  a  major  pro- 
gram of  agricul- 
_  ^^^^  tural  export  pro- 
^^^n  <flf'  ^^^H  motion  through 
^HA  A  ^^^1  the  Milan  Trade 
^^^^*™"  ^^^B  Center  and  at 
leading  Italian 
trade  and  food 
fairs.  The  Trade  Center  provides  a  per- 
manent showcase  in  Italy  for  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. 

Italy  ranks  sixth  among  the  leading 
dollar  markets  for  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports. During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1966.  Italy  purchased  $273  million 
worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

Until  recently  Nelson  served  as  agri- 
cultural trade  fair  manager.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Fairs  Division,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 

Prior  to  that  he  was  visual  program 
leader.  Federal  Extension  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  earlier  positions  in- 
cluded— visual  aids  specialist,  Michigan 
State  University;  information  advisor 
exhibits.  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, New  Delhi,  India;  assistant 
extension  editor.  New  Mexico  State  Col- 
lege; radio  farm  service  director,  KR'VN, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.;  assistant  extension  edi- 
tor, University  of  Nebraska;  assistant 
extension  editor  and  associate  county 
agency,  University  of  Nebraska. 


FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
HELP  MORE  AMERICANS 

Food  assistance  programs  now  are 
helping  45  million  in  the  United  States — 
school  children,  low-income  families, 
and  others  who  lack  adequate  diets. 

As  1967  began:  Either  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  or  the  Commodity  Distribution 
Program  for  needy  families  was  avail- 
able in  2,124  counties  and  cities  in  all 
States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

More  than  19  million  children  were 
buying  low-cost  lunches  under  the  co- 
operative Federal-State-Local  National 
School  Lunch  Program. 

The  Special  Milk  Program  was  being 
made  available  to  additional  millions  of 
school  children,  charitable  institutions, 
and  nonprofit  summer  camps. 

Pilot  breakfast  programs  were  started 
in  January  for  school  children,  and  Fed- 
erally aided  feeding  programs  for  pre- 
school children  will  be  extended. 


USDA  EMERGENCY  AID 
GIVEN  DURING  1966 


Thousands  of  farmers  and  others  who 
were  victims  of  natural  disasters  result- 
ing from  drought,  floods,  tornadoes, 
crop  disease,  insects,  and  fires  in  all  50 
States  received  help  in  1966  under  emer- 
gency aid  programs  administered  by  the 
Department. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
1966  extended  a  record  $105  million  in 
emergency  credit  loans  to  more  than 
25,000  farmers  in  1,300  counties  in  45 
States.  The  FHA  loans  are  repayable  at 
3  percent  interest  after  a  receipt 
farmer's  income  situation  returns  to 
normal. 

Although  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation's  contracts  with  farmers 
covered  a  record  S640  million  in  invest- 
ments in  1966,  payments  on  claims  dur- 
ing the  year  are  not  expected  to  exceed 
$45  million  for  approximately  53,000  sep- 
arate reported  losses.  Roughly  400,000 
farmers  in  1,300  counties  of  37  States  are 
covered  by  FCIC  insurance,  now  avail- 
able for  25  crops. 

Three  emergency  aid  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  were  used  by 
farmers  in  44  States  during  1966  to  help 
offset  effects  of  drought,  floods,  tor- 
nadoes, earthquakes,  and  other  natural 
disasters. 

•  Farmers  in  339  counties  of  33  States 
obtained  cost-sharing  assistance  under 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
in  1966  to  help  repair  and  restore  farm 
lands  and  facilities  damaged  by  nature 
on  the  rampage.  Allocations  totaled 
more  than  $11  million. 

•  Haying  and  grazing  privileges  on 
lands  that  previously  had  been  formally 
retired  or  diverted  from  crop  production 
were  authorized  in  more  than  1,000 
counties  of  33  States  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  year.  These  emergency  measures 
mainly  resulted  from  drought. 

•  Under  the  emergency  livestock  feed 
program,  several  million  bushels  of  feed 
grains  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  were  made  available  at  con- 
cessional prices  to  eligible  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  258  counties  of  19  States 
during  the  year. 

Under  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice programs,  USDA  food  was  given  in 
1966  to  victims  of  floods  in  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and 
Minnesota,  and  of  a  tornado  in  Kansas, 
and  to  evacuees  from  the  possible  path 
of  a  hurricane  in  Florida. 

Some  480,000  pounds  of  C&MS- 
donated  foods  were  used  to  help  victims 
of  a  typhoon  that  struck  American  Sa- 
moa and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 


EAST  BATON  ROUGE,  LA.— More  and  more 
banks,  telephone  offices,  and  other  businesses  are 
finding  that  the  use  of  uniforms  by  personnel  has 
advantages  for  both  the  ennployer  and  employee. 
Taking  a  cue  from  this  national  trend,  Ann  Cold- 
well  (left)  and  Thelma  Dioron,  ASCS  clerks, 
MADE  THEIR  OWN  UNIFORMS.  They  find 
them  inexpensive  and  neat.  Cost  per  uniform  for 
a  lined  skirt  and  waistcoat  of  good  material  and 
one  wash-and-wear  blouse  was  $28 — if  they  paid 
for  having  them  made — and  about  $18  if  they 
made  their  own.  They  can  get  along  fine  on 
two  or  three  uniforms  each. 


cific  in  January  1966.  Some  12,000 
persons  were  given  help  during  a  90 -day 
period,  and  an  undetermined  number 
continued  to  get  USDA  food  aid  during 
the  remainder  of  1966  and  into  1967. 

Forest  Service  emergency  help  usually 
comes  (1 )  in  connection  with  fires  on 
National  Forests  which  border  private 
lands  or  (2)  under  the  Clark-McNary 
Program  of  fire  control  aid  to  States. 
Total  spent  for  State  and  private  fire 
control  and  prevention  in  1966  was  more 
than  $84  million,  of  which  nearly  $12 
million  was  contributed  by  the  Forest 
Service.  The  Forest  Service  also  pro- 
vides avalanche  rescue  aid  and  preven- 
tion in  connection  with  some  200  skiing 
areas  in  National  Forests. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  emergency 
aid  is  technical  assistance,  usually  ren- 
dered during  floods,  and  financial  help 
for  reseeding  burned-over  private  and 
public  forest  and  range  lands.  During 
fiscal  1966,  SCS  spent  about  $30,000  for 
reseeding. 

Severe  damages  were  inflicted  in  1966 
to  Rural  Electrification  Administration- 
financed  rural  electric  and  telephone  sys- 
tems by  ice  and  sleet  storms  in  the  Da- 
kotas  and  in  Minnesota,  by  a  blizzard  in 
Nebraska,  and  by  a  flood  in  Texas.  REA 
loaned  about  $2.5  million  to  defray  the 
cost  of  restoring  service  to  rural  people. 


HENRY  F.  LOWE 


Lowe,  Assistant  Administrator 
Of  Farmers  Home  Administration 

SecretaryFree- 
man  recently  an- 
/  \     -•     nounced       ap- 

^^^  jg|pi*i'*/»  pointment  of 
Henry  F.  Lowe  as 
assistant  admin- 
istrator of  the 
Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

Lowe  was  serv- 
ing as  New  Eng- 
land State  Direc- 
tor of  the  USDA 
rural  credit 
agency  in  Maine.  As  assistant  national 
administrator  he  succeeds  Julian  Brown 
who  retired. 

As  assistant  to  FHA  Administrator 
Howard  Bertsch,  Lowe  will  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  agency's  real  estate  loan 
divisions,  including  those  making  loans 
for  farm  ownership  and  housing  in  rural 
areas. 

Lowe  is  a  career  man  with  over  25 
years  service  with  USDA. 

After  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Maine  in  1938.  he  joined  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  as  an  assistant 
rural  rehabilitation  supervisor.  Serving 
with  the  agency  until  1943,  he  advanced 
to  area  specialist,  then  left  the  Govern- 
ment to  work  a  year  for  the  Maine  Po- 
tato Growers,  Inc. 

From  1944  to  July  1947  Lowe  served 
as  a  district  supervisor  for  the  FHA.  In 
mid- 1948  he  became  Maine  State  field 
representative;  in  1952,  chief  of  program 
operations:  and  in  1959,  acting  State 
director. 

He  was  named  Maine  State  director  in 
1962,  and  New  England  States  director 
in  1965. 


World  Food  Production  Is 
Paced  by  Population  Growth 

World  output  of  agricultural  products 
in  1966  continued  the  long-term  up- 
trend. During  the  past  decade,  agricul- 
tural production  increased  at  a  faster 
rate  in  the  less  developed  countries  than 
in  the  developed  countries.  However, 
per  capita  production  in  the  less  devel- 
oped countries  remained  relatively  stable 
because  of  a  high  rate  of  population 
growth. 

Principal  gains  in  1966  were  among 
the  food  commodities.  New  production 
records  were  set  for  cereals,  edible  oil- 
seeds, and  sugar.  The  gain  in  the  out- 
put of  livestock  food  products  almost 
matched  the  gain  in  world  population. 
There  were  large  decli:ies  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coffee  and  cotton. 


USDA  TRAVEL  CLUB 
RELEASES  1967  TOUR  LIST 

The  USDA  Travel  Club  is  currently 
planning  an  elegant  schedule  of  tours 
for  1967.  Many  of  the  tours  will  origi- 
nate in  Washington,  D.C.,  while  some  of 
the  longer  trips  will  originate  in  (or  may 
be  joined  in)  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. All  USDA  employees  and  others 
eligible  for  travel  club  membership  are 
invited  to  contact  the  club  for  further 
information  on  tours  and  membership. 
Please  address  your  query  to:  Mrs.  Betty 
Brooks;  WA  Office,  Rm.  1066  South 
Building;  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.C.  20250. 

TOURS  PLANNED  FOR  1967  .  .  . 

APRIL 

Annapolis — U.S.  Naval  .Academy 
A  Day  in  the  Aniisli  Country 
Virjiinia  House  and  Garden's 
Azalea  Trails — Charleston,  S.C. 
Apple  Blossom  Festival — Vi  incliester, 

Va. 
New  York  Economy  Trip   (Bus  and 

Hotel) 
The  Holy  Land— Eastern 

Mediterranean 

MAY 

Bermuda  Holiday 

Longwood  Gardens  and  \\  interthur 

Museum 
National  .Arboretum  and  Sherwood 

Gardens 
Grand  Tour  of  Europe 
Mexico  in  the  .Spring 
Maryland  House  and  Gardens 
Niagara  Falls— Canada— New  York  State 
.4  Day  in  Old  .Newcastle 
Capt.  John  .Smith  Skipjack  Trip 

JUNE 

Hershey,  Pa. — Rose  Gardens — 

Chocolates 
The  Orient 

Expo  '67— Ottawa— Quebec 
Potomac  River  Cruise — Ft.  Washington 
Seaside  Special — New  Jersey 
Monticello— .\shlawn — Charlottesville, 

Va. 
Scnndinavian  Countries 

JULY 

Tangier  Island  in  Chesapeake  Bay 

Austria— Hungary— Germany- 
Czechoslovakia 

Shady  Grove  Tlieatrc  in  the  Round 

C&O  Canal  Barge  Trip 

New  York  City  Economv  Trip  (Bus  and 
Hotel) 

.\frican  .Safari 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.- — Glassworks 

Yellowstone— Glacier— Banfl'— Lake 
Louise 

AUGUST 

Pennsylvania  Circle  Tour 
.Shopper's  Special — York,  Pa. 
Wayside  Theatre — Middletown,  Va. 
Grand  Tour  of  Europe 
California— Lake  Tahoe— Sequoia— 
Yosemite 


BELTSVILLE,  MD.— Master  Chef  Kalatu  Gopalen, 
employed  by  on  Indian  specialty  restaurant  in 
Washington,  D.C,  shows  Human  Nutrition  Re- 
search food  specialists  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  how  to  cook  chapati — a  tradi- 
tional wheat  cake  of  India — as  part  of  a  USDA 
project  to  adapt  protein-enriched  flour  to  Indian 
diets.  Indians  make  chapotis  and  other  pancakes 
from  atta,  a  whole  wheat  flour  milled  in  the 
Indian  way.  A  chapati  is  mode  from  atta  flour, 
salt,  and  water.  Interest  in  ways  to  cook  with 
atta  developed  when  the  USDA  began  studying 
methods  of  enriching  it  with  lysine,  an  essential 
protein   builder  in  short  supply  in  all-grain  diets. 


USDA  resear<  licr>  DEVELOPED  THE 
FIRST  .VEROSOL  CONTAINER  through 
insecticide  research  between  1939  and 
1942,  and  got  a  public  service  patent. 
First  used  to  fight  insect  enemies  of  our 
troops  during  \\ Orld  War  II,  aerosol  in- 
secticides prevented  a  great  deal  of  illness 
and  sulVering.  Today,  aerosols  are  put  to 
many  uses  for  the  convenience  of  the 
consumer. 


AUGUST — Continued 

New  York  Citv  Economv  Trip  (Bus  and 
Hotel 

SEPTEMBER 

A  Day  in  Baltimore 

Atlantic  City — Miss  .\merica  Pageant 

British  Isles 

Blackwater  Falls,  W.  Va. — Cass  Scenic 

RH 
.\  Day  in  the  .\nii>h  Country 
Historic  New  England 
Portugal— Spain— Majorca 

OCTOBER 

Virginia  .\utumn  Pilgrimage 
Waterford,  Va. — Crafts  and  Homes 

Show 
The  Great  .Smokies 
.Skyline  Drive,  Va. 
Winterthur— Long  wood  Gardens 
Harper's  Ferry,  W  .  Va. 
Hawaii 
Grand  Bahamas 

NOVEMBER 

New  York  City  Theatre 

W  illiamsburg,  Va. 

South  .\merica  Circle  Tour 

DECEMBER 

New  York  Deluxe  Trip  (Bus  and  Hotel) 
.Smithville  Village  Tour — New  Jersey 

PLUS 

Caribbean  Cruise  for  the  Winter  Season 
of  1967-68. 


Record  Set  in 

Plains  Conservation  Program 

A  record  number  of  3,783  farmers  and 
ranchers  signed  new  Great  Plains  Con- 
servation Program  contracts  on  more 
than  6  million  acres  of  land  during  fiscal 
year  1966. 

The  program,  now  in  its  ninth  year  of 
operation,  encompasses  23,772  farms  and 
ranches  covering  over  45  million  acres 
of  land. 

The  Great  Plains  Conservation  Pro- 
gram, administered  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  provides  cost-sharing  on 
conservation  practices  designed  to  bring 
economic  stability  to  this  high  risk  ag- 
ricultural region  where  climatic  hazards 
have  produced  periodic  dust  bowls  and 
floods. 

Under  existing  contracts,  22  percent 
of  the  cropland  will  be  returned  to  more 
suitable  uses,  mainly  permanent  grass. 

During  the  past  year,  program  par- 
ticipants established  new  permanent 
vegetative  cover  on  189,000  acres  and 
seeded  135,612  acres  of  depleted  range 
land.  They  also  controlled  competitive 
shrubs  on  435,000  acres  of  range  and 
built  6,192  miles  of  terraces  on  cropland. 

A  total  of  404  counties  out  of  a  possible 
422  in  the  10  Great  Plains  States  are  tak- 
ing part  in  the  program. 


Scientist  Cited  by 

Produce  Packaging  Association 

Dr.  JoJin  M.  Harvey,  plant  pathologist 
at  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  field 
station,  Fresno,  Calif.,  recently  received 
a  distinguished  service  award  from  the 
Produce  Packaging  Association. 

The  engraved  award  reads:  "For  out- 
standing research  contributions  of  great 
significance  to  all  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table packagers." 

Harvey  joined  ARS  in  1950  at  Fresno 
and  began  research  on  storage,  handling, 
and  transportation  of  horticultural 
crops. 

He  has  written  more  than  60  research 
publications  concerning  quality  mainte- 
nance of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  orna- 
mentals. Since  1957,  he  has  been  inves- 
tigations leader  in  charge  of  postharvest 
research  at  the  Fresno  Station. 

He  has  conducted  many  transporta- 
tion studies  for  evaluating  commodities 
and  services. 

Harvey  received  a  Superior  Service 
Award  from  USDA  in  1959. 
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WILCOX  NAMED  DIRECTOR 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Secretary  Free- 
man   recently 
named  Walter  W. 
Wilcox  to  be  di- 
rector of  Agricul- 
tural  Economics. 
Wilcox  suc- 
ceeds Nathan  M. 
Koffsky     as     top 
economist    in 
USDA.       Koffsky 
i-etired      recently 
after     32     years' 
WALTER   W.   WILCOX      service   with   the 
Department.     He  is  now  with  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  India. 

The  director  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics is  responsible  for  overall  direction  of 
the  Economic  Research  Service.  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service,  and  Staff  Econ- 
omists Gi-oup  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary. 

Wilcox,  62,  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  professional  economist.  An 
author  or  coauthor  of  several  books  and 
some  75  articles  on  farm  policy  and  re- 
lated subjects,  he  has  served  for  the  past 
16  years  as  senior  specialist  in  agricul- 
ture for  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  new  director  began  his  career  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  EcoTiom.ics  in 
1930.  During  World  War  II,  between 
periods  as  professor  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity and  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, he  served  in  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration. Since  1956.  he  has  served  on 
several  occasions  as  a  technical  expert 
and  consultant  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa  for  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
.ganization  of  the  United  Nations.  He 
was  a  visiting  professor  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  was  regents'  professor 
at  the  University  of  California,  Davis 
Campus,  for  several  months  in  1958  and 
1966.  respectively. 

Wilcox  was  reared  on  an  Iowa  farm 
and  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Iowa 
State  University  in  1928.  He  received 
an  M.S.  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  1930  and  a  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1938.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Farm  Economics  Association, 


JOHN  P.  PUFFETT  of  the  Asncultural  Research 
Service  tells  Secretary  Freeman  HOW  HE  CUT 
THE  ARS  UTILITY  BILL  BY  $274,485  while  work- 
ing as  accountant  in  the  National  Animal  Dis- 
ease Laboratory  at  Ames,  Iowa.  Puffett  won 
a  $1,325  award  for  the  saving,  which  was  made 
after  he  started  on  investigation  of  sewer  serv- 
ice charges  based  on  original  estimated  use  of 
the  city  of  Ames  one-million-dollar  sewage  treat- 
ment plant.  Sewage  charges  were  reduced  by 
$198,770.  He  also  recommended  ending  on 
interest-bearing  contract  with  Ames  to  pay  the 
Federal  Government  portion  of  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling water  and  sewer  pipes  at  the  Notional 
Animal  Disease  Laboratory  and  the  immediate 
vicinity,  when  the  lab  was  built.  Savings  in 
interest  charges  were  $75,712.  Puffett  recently 
transferred  to  the  ARS  Research  Center  at  Belts- 
vllle,  Md.,  where  he  is  administrative  officer  for 
the  Animal  Disease  and  Parasite  Research 
Division. 


BELTSVILLE.  MD.,  IS  THE  HOME  OF 
LSDAV  WORLD  FAMOU.S  .\GRICUE- 
TLR AL  RESEARCH  CENTER.  Re>ear<  li 
pi-Djrrams  in  eiijiineering,  animal  liiis- 
bantlr>.  cri)ps,  parasitology,  entoniology, 
>oil  and  water,  liiinian  nutrition,  and  mar- 
ket quality  are  continually  being  carried 
on  there.  TIk-  10,000-acre  farm  serves 
a-  headquarters  for  the  .Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.  It  contains  67  labora- 
tories and  .^6  greenhouses.  Its  barns  and 
pastures  house  more  than  3,000  experi- 
mental farm  animals.  Better  food  and 
increased  farming  efficiency  are  tradi- 
tional aims  of  the  scientists  at  Belts- 
\ille.  but  their  basic  stiulies  have  led  to  im- 
portant discoveries  |o  medical  science  and 
other   fiehU. 


American  Economics  Association,  and 
Agricultural  History  Society.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Farm  Economics 
in  1949-51. 


Another 

recently  designated  to  receive  the._good 
Stamp  Program  this  fiscal  year. 

Also,  a  request  from  Masachusetts  to 
participate  in  the  food  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  first  time  was  approved 
by  the  Department  with  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  continuing  dis- 
cussions with  Bay  State  officials  for  the 
selection  of  a  specific  area  in  which  the 
program  may  be  started  this  fiscal  year. 

The  new  Food  Stamp  Program  areas 
should  be  in  operation  by  the  end  of 
June. 

Rapid  progress  by  a  number  of  States 
in  activating  more  than  half  of  the  areas 
designated  last  September,  and  well-de- 
fined plans  for  inaugurating  the  re- 
mainder, enabled  USDA  to  plan  the 
further  expansion  within  available 
funds.  Expenditures  will  be  watched  so 
that  further  designations  can  be  con- 
sidered if  at  all  possible. 

When  the  1966-67  expansion  is  com- 
pleted, the  Food  Stamp  Program  will  be 
helping  some  2  million  needy  people  in 
870  counties  in  42  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
1966,  about  1.2  million  people  in  324 
areas  were  participating. 


Program  Signup  Time 
Extended  Where  Necessary 

The  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  reports  that  the 
closing  date  for  signup  in  the  feed  grain, 
wheat,  and  cotton  programs  may  not  be 
the  same  in  all  States. 

Many  counties  found  it  would  be  phy- 
sically impossible  for  them  to  handle 
the  volume  of  work  involved  by  the  an- 
nounced closing  date,  March  3.  There- 
fore, State  committees  have  been  given 
the  option  of  extending  the  signup  period 
as  much  as  2  weeks  where  necessary. 

This  applies  to  the  commodity  pro- 
grams only — not  to  the  Cropland  Ad- 
justment Program.  State  and  local  an- 
nouncements will  be  made  where  the 
option  is  put  into  effect.  Final  date  for 
signup  in  any  county  cannot  be  lat«r 
than  March  17  for  the  signup  period 
whicli  began  on  February  6. 


Secretary  Cites  Gains  Made 
Under  Cotton  Program 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  noted 
that  the  new  cotton  program  in  effect 
last  year  added  about  25  percent  to 
farmers'  income  above  what  they  would 
have  received  had  the  1965  program  re- 
mained in  effect.  The  difference  is  one 
of  about  $200  million. 

The  Secretary  said  improved  producer 
income — along  with  a  smaller  cotton 
supply,  and  improved  markets — are  put- 
ting cotton  in  "a  much  better  economic 
position."  He  said  that  further  progre.s.s 
is  expected  in  1967,  and  "the  time  is 
coming  when  cotton  farmers  can  expect 
a  relaxation  of  the  self-imposed  restric- 
tive measures  now  in  effect  and  the  whole 
industry  will  have  more  latitude  in  pro- 
ducing and  handling  cotton." 

He  added  that:  "As  with  any  average 
figure,  I  know  that  many  producers 
benefited  much  more  than  25  percent 
from  the  1966  program,  and  many  bene- 
fited less.  Last  year,  especially,  was  a 
a  year  of  uneven  yields  from  area  to 
area  because  of  natural  hazards. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  cotton  grow- 
ers as  a  group  are  being  helped  by  the 
program,  and  the  general  improvement 
in  the  cotton  economy  is  to  everyone's 
advantage." 

Secretary  Freeman  pointed  to  a  num- 
ber of  "bright  spots  in  a  commodity  pic- 
ture that  for  too  many  years  has  been 
dismal  with  surpluses,  depressed  prices, 
and  loss  of  markets.'  He  said  these  suc- 
cesses are  in  large  measure  the  result  of 
cotton  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965: 

•  Market  prices  for  the  1966  crop  have 
been  good.  The  longer  staple  lengths 
have  been  especially  strong  in  price,  CCC 
sales  have  been  heavy,  but  the  sales  price 
has  been  at  least  1  cent  a  pound  above 
the  loan  rate.  The  result  is  that  the 
Government's  sales  have  served  to  make 
adequate  supplies  available  at  competi- 
tive prices  without  any  impediment  to 
marketing  of  the  1966  crop. 

•  T]ie  surplus  is  going  doion  faster 
than  expected.  'When  this  marketing 
year  began  last  August  1,  the  carry- 
over of  cotton  was  16.5  million  bales — 
14.5  million  of  these  in  Government 
hands.  By  next  August  1,  the  carryover 
will  have  fallen  to  just  under  12  million 
bales,  and  Government  stocks  will  have 
been  cut  by  more  than  one-third. 

•  Outlets  for  U.S.  cotton  are  being 
expanded.  Exports  are  projected  at 
some  5  million  bales  in  1966-67 — an  in- 
crease of  more  than  70  percent  over  the 
2.9  million  in  1965-66.  In  addition,  U.S. 
mills  will  use  perhaps  9.5  million  bales — 
the  largest  domestic  consumption  since 
1950-51. 


Secretary  Freeman  recently  met  with  this  three-man  team  of  America's  top  water  use  experts.  Shortly 
afterwards  they  left  for  India  TO  HELP  DRAW  A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  WATER  MAN- 
AGEMENT, termed  the  missing  linlc  in  India's  food  production  dilemma.  ( L.  to  R.)  they  are:  Stephen 
Mech,  Prosser,  Wash.;  Dr.  Chester  Evans,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo,  (both  with  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice);  Secretary   Freeman;  and    Dr.  Perry   Stout   (on   loan  from  the   University  of  California). 


Jock  Hortman,  Formers  Home  Administration  foreign  nationals  training  officer,  meets  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION  AND  CREDIT  COOPERATIVE  OFFICIALS  FROM  INDIA  AND  NEPAL  prior  to  their 
departure  from  Washington,  D.C.,  for  field  study  at  FHA  county  and  State  offices.  Last  year  542 
officials  from  60  countries  studied  Farmers  Home  Administration  field  operations. 


USDA  Signs  Agreement  With 
Colorado  Conservation  District 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  signed  a 
working  agreement  to  provide  USDA  as- 

"Especially  gratifying  to  me,"  Secre- 
tary Freeman  said,  "is  the  fact  that  U.S. 
cotton  is  beginning  to  regain  markets 
that  over  the  past  years  had  been 
chipped  away  by  other  cotton  produc- 
ing countries  as  well  as  by  man-made 
fibers." 


sistance  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  land- 
owners in  the  newly  organized  Kiowa 
County  Soil  Conservation  District  in 
Colorado. 

The  new  district  includes  1,092,658 
acres  in  Kiowa  County  with  headquar- 
ters in  Eads,  Colo. 

The  agreement  authorizes  USDA  help 
in  conserving  and  developing  soil,  water, 
woodland,  wildlife,  and  in  watershed 
protection. 

Colorado  has  95  districts  that  cover 
86  percent  of  the  State. 


The  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  usually  "hitches"  a 
ride  by  concealing  its  eggs  in  citrus  fruit.  But 
at  Honolulu,  USDA  INSPECTORS  discovered  live 
"Medfly  larvoe  stowed  away  in  the  trunk  of  a 
California-bound  autonnobile.  The  insect  ap- 
parently emerged  from  mangoes  children  hod 
thrown  into  the  trunk.  The  owner  carefully  re- 
moved   the   fruit    but    overlooked   the    tiny    larvae. 

School  Beautification  Program 
Launched  at  National  Arboretum 

A  program  to  turn  barren  schoolyards 
in  150  cities  into  tree-shaded  play- 
grounds began  recently.  Yoiuigsters 
from  Scott  Montgomery  Elementary 
School  in  Washington,  D.C.,  presented 
crayon  drawings  during  a  ceremony  that 
showed  what  they  think  their  school  will 
look  like  when  trees  have  been  planted. 

In  the  crayon  artistry  of  the  third- 
graders,  their  playground  had  been 
transformed  into  a  tree  lover's  paradise. 

A  SI. 000  check  to  get  the  program 
underway  was  presented  to  D.C.  school 
officials  in  ceremonies  at  the  National 
Arboretum  by  A.  Addison  Roberts,  an 
insurance  company  executive.  The  af- 
fair was  jointly  sponsored  by  Secretary 
and  Mrs.  Freeman  and  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  in  honor  of  the  Committee  for 
a  more  Beautiful  Capital.  The  group 
also  launched  "New  Roots  for  Young 
America."  a  program  of  national 
beautification. 

Roberts  said  that  under  the  "New 
Roots  for  Young  Amei'ica"  program, 
which  his  company  initiated  to  mark 
its  150th  anniversary,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  150  cities  will  receive  a  cluster 
of  trees  to  be  planted  at  the  school  of 
their  choice. 

The  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men will  advise  on  the  planting  and  care 
of  the  trees. 


ARS  Scientists  Develop  New 
Method  of  Tomato  Processing 

A  controlled  acidity  treatment  that 
makes  it  possible  to  process  tomatoes 
into  products  of  practically  any  desired 
consistency — from  thin  juice  to  firm 
gel — was  recently  developed  by  Dr. 
Joseph  R.  Wagner  and  Jackso7i  C.  Miers 
at  ARS'  'Western  utilization  research 
laboratory  in  Albany,  Calif. 

Commercial    processors    now    control 


Quarantine  Inspectors 
Filter  Out  the  Unexpected 

USDA  quarantine  inspectors  soon 
learn  to  expect  the  unexpected.  These 
men.. stationed  at  seaports,  international 
airports,  and  border  crossings  through- 
out the  country,  protect  our  food  supply, 
forests,  and  ornamentals  against  inva- 
sion by  foreign  plant  and  animal  pests 
and  diseases. 

Just  one  foreign  pest  of  disease 
brought  into  the  U.S.  could  do  millions 
of  dollars  damage  each  year  or  cost  tax- 
payers millions  to  eradicate.  This  was 
vividly  illustrated  when  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  invaded  Florida  in  1956. 
A  serious  pest  of  citrus  and  other  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops,  the  Medfly  became 
established  before  discovery,  and  it  cost 
10  million  dollars  in  Federal,  State,  and 
industry  funds  to  eradicate  the  pest  from 
this  important  citrus-growing  area. 
Florida  growers  estimated  that  it  would 
have  cost  20  million  dollars  a  year  in 
losses  if  the  eradication  effort  had  failed. 
This  infestation  originated  near  the  Mi- 
ami International  Airport  and  may  well 
have  started  when  a  traveler  threw  out 
one  piece  of  wormy  foreign  fruit. 

Keeping  such  pests  out  of  the  coun- 
try is  made  more  difficult  by  the  continu- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  people 
who  enter  the  United  States  each  year, 
and  by  the  36  million  pieces  of  baggage 
they  bring  with  them  which  must  be 
checked.  Added  to  this  are  cargo  ship- 
ments and  mail  which  must  also  be 
inspected. 

How  do  inspectors  handle  this  job? 
To  begin  with,  they  are  highly  trained. 
Secondly,  they  meet  and  take  in  stride 
the  unusual  circumstances  surrounding 
many  interceptions— and  the  unusual 
conditions  under  which  many  are  made. 
Finally,  through  years  of  experience  they 
develop  a  sixth  sense  for  finding  pests 
both  in  passenger  baggage  and  in  cargo 
shipments.  A  sixth  sense  is  almost  nec- 
essary because  inspectors  frequently  dis- 
cover these  pests  in  unexpected  places. 


consistency  by  applying  heat  when  the 
tomatoes  are  crushed.  However,  heat 
prevents  the  enzymatic  action  that  gives 
tomato  products  their  consistency.  ARS 
chemists  found  that  acid  does  essentially 
the  same  thing  that  heat  does  in  the 
commercial  process.  The  acid  also  stops 
enzymatic  action — and  permits  even  bet- 
ter control  over  a  wider  range  of  prod- 
uct consistency  than  is  possible  with 
heat  treatment. 

Consistency  contributes  to  the  quality 
of  juice,  catsup,  and  most  other  tomato 
products. 


HADDAM,  CONN.— Plater  Campbell,  SCS  soil 
scientist,  Haddam,  Conn.,  HELPS  A  SOLDIER  IN 
VIETNAM  SEND  A  MESSAGE  HOME  through 
the  Military  Affiliate  Radio  Station  (NAVY)  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Campbell  is  one  of  the 
7,000  Federal  Communications  Commission-regis- 
tered amateur  radio  MARS  members  across  the 
country  who  receive  the  messages  on  their  own 
ham  radio  stations  and  transmit  them  to  their 
destination   by  telephone. 


Weed-Loving  Insects  May 
Help  Fight  Unwanted  Plants 

Insects  that  have  an  appetite  only  for 
weeds  are  being  tested  by  Agricultural 
Research  Service  scientists  to  find  ef- 
fective biological  controls  for  undesirable 
plants. 

Dr.  Lloyd  A.  Andres,  ARS  entomol- 
ogist, is  leading  research  and  explora- 
tions throughout  the  world  to  obtain 
weed-destroying  insects  adaptable  to 
climates  where  weeds  are  a  problem. 
State  experiment  stations  are  cooperat- 
ing in  the  ARS  program. 

One  promising  insect  is  a  small  Altica 
beetle,  native  to  Europe.  It  attacks 
Canada  thistle,  a  weed  which  is  wide- 
spread in  the  northern  United  States. 
Last  summer,  ARS  and  State  scientists 
released  this  insect  in  California,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon,  and  'Washington.  If 
the  beetle  successfully  establishes  itself 
in  these  States,  scientists  will  introduce 
it  in  other  regions  infested  by  the  thistle. 

Cinnabar  moths  and  ragwort  seed  flies 
have  been  released  in  California  and 
Oregon  to  fight  tansy  ragwort,  or  stink- 
ing Willie,  a  toxic  weed.  Another  west- 
ern weed,  puncturevine,  may  succumb 
to  two  weevils  that  attack  the  stems  and 
seeds  of  the  spiny-fruited  plant.  Alli- 
gatorweed.  which  clogs  southeasteni 
waterways,  is  yielding  to  a  flea  beetle 
introduced  by  ARS  scientists  in  Florida. 

Success  in  that  area  will  prompt  fur- 
ther tests  in  other  southern  States. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 


USDA's  March  list.  Featured  are: 
eggs,  peanuts  and  peanut  products. 
Other  plentifuls  include:  pork,  oranges, 
rice,  grapefruit,  green  split  peas,  and 
cainied  sahtion. 
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Recently  Appointed  to 
ASC  State  Committees 

Recently  the  following  appointments 
to  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  State  Committees  were 
announced: 

ALASKA — Henry  N.  Gettinger  of 
Fairbanks  was  named  to  the  Alaska  ASC 
State  Committee.  He  fills  the  post 
created  by  the  promotion  of  Charles 
Rainwater  of  Homer  who  was  appointed 
chairman. 

CALIFORNIA—//.  G.  Bouris  of  Romo- 
land  was  named  to  the  Califoi-nia  ASC 
State  Committee.  Bouris  has  been 
farming  for  17  years. 

GEORGIA — Marconi     C.     Smith     of 
Sandersville  was  named  to  the  Georgia 
ASC  State  Committee.     Smith  has  been  v 
in  farming  all  his  life.  ^ 

MARYLAND — George  B.  Reeves  of 
Chaptico  was  appointed  to  the  Maryland 
ASC  State  Committee.  He  replaces 
Caldwell  McMillan  of  Annapolis,  who 
resigned. 

NORTH  DAKOTA— Thomas  R.  Stall- 
man  of  Barney  was  named  to  the  North 
Dakota  ASC  State  Committee.  Stall- 
man  replaces  James  J.  Maker  of  Sioux 
County  who  this  year  rounded  out  33 
years  of  service  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State. 

ALABAMA — Roosevelt  Spragins  of 
Huntsville  was  appointed  to  the  Alabama 
ASC  State  Committee.  He  replaces  Van 
B.  Brindley  of  Blountsville,  whose  ap- 
pointment to  the  committee  expired. 

ASC  State  Committees  are  responsible 
for  the  State  administration  of  such 
farm  action  programs  as  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program,  price  sup- 
ports, acreage  allotments  and  market- 
ing quotas,  the  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program,  the  feed  grain  program,  the 
wheat  program,  farm  storage  facility 
loans,  and  related  activities. 


TIME  Heralds  Vietnam  Team 

TIME  Magazine  devoted  more  than  a 
column  of  a  recent  issue  to  tell  about 
the  training  of  county  agents  for  serv- 
ice in  South  Vietnam.  The  story  men- 
tioned that  the  first  16  volunteers  have 
left  the  States  for  their  final  period  of 
training  in  the  Philippines  and  Taiwan 
before  being  assigned  to  secured  prov- 
inces in  Vietnam, 

Another  group  of  17  volunteers  have 
started  their  training  in  tropical  agri- 
culture in  Florida  after  an  initial  3 
weeks  in  Washington,  D.C.  About  7 
more  are  being  recruited. 


FRANK  H.  MENDELL.  left,  SCS  State  conserva- 
tionist for  Iowa,  accepts  the  GOVERNOR'S 
AWARD,  CONSERVATIONIST  OF  THE  YEAR, 
from  Paul  Fronzenburg,  State  treasurer,  who  rep- 
resented the  Governor  in  presenting  the  award. 
.The  Iowa  Wildlife  Federation  bestowed  the  aword 
recently  at  its  annual  Governor's  conservation 
award    banquet. 


THi:  L.\RGEST  C.\RGO  OF  W  HE.4T 
EVER  .SHIPPED  FROM  THE  UNITED 
.ST.ATES  lo  India  recently  left  Seattle, 
Vi'asli.  Uncler  .Secretary  of  .Afj^icnlture 
.lolin  -\.  .Sclinittker.  in  .Seattle  to  address 
tlie  National  .Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, watched  the  toppinji  off  of  the  carj;o. 
The  load  on  the  Manhattan,  the  United 
Stales'  largest  tanker,  was  103,400  long 
tons,  or  nearly  4  million  bushels  of  white 
wheat,  grown  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  shipment  was  part  of  the  Food  for 
Fre<'<lom  program. 


Agreement  Signed  With 

New  York  Conservation  District 

Farmers  and  landowners  in  the  530,- 
560-acre  Orange  County  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District  in  New  York  will 
get  technical  assistance  in  soil  and  water 
resource  conservation  work  under  an 
agreement  signed  recently  with  USDA. 

Supervisors  of  the  district,  headquar- 
tered at  Middletown,  are  John  Thorn, 
Thompson  Ridge,  chairman;  Willis 
Simpson,  Sr.,  Port  Jervis,  vice  chairman; 
William  Gurda.  Pine  Island;  Albert 
Durland,  Campbell  Hall;  and  David  A. 
Pardy,  Goshen,  N.Y. 

New  York  has  55  districts  that  cover 
97.8  percent  of  the  State. 


GR.ADU.ATION      INTO     "ADEQUATE 
SIZE"  CLASS  BY  FAMILY  FARMS   has 

accelerated  in  recent  years — adequate  size 
meaning  a  gross  sales  of  .S  10,000  a  rear 
or  more.  Since  1959,  nearly  200,000 
(arm  families  have  moved  into  that  c-lass. 


On  a  per  capita  average,  the  F.ARMER'.S 

ANNUAL     INCOME     is     .Sl,700.     Other 
.Americans  average  §2,610  per  capita. 


Commodity  Futures  Statistics 
For  1965-66  are  Issued 

The  Department  recently  released  the 
1965-66  issue  of  Commodity  Futures 
Statistics,  the  annual  bulletin  of  futures- 
trading  data  prepared  by  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority. 

The  bulletin,  which  is  the  26th  in  the 
annual  series,  traces  the  year's  futures- 
trading  activity  in  15  commodities  regu- 
lated under  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  volume  of  trading  for  all  commodi- 
ties combined  exceeded  all  previous 
years,  reaching  an  estimated  14,480,000 
transactions.  The  previous  record  was 
13,906,000  transactions  a  year  earlier. 

The  increased  trading  reflected  ex- 
panded markets  in  corn,  wheat,  rye,  eggs, 
wool,  soybean  oil,  and  soybean  meal. 
The  soybean  market  continued  to  be  the 
largest  market,  but  did  not  reach  the 
record  of  the  previous  year. 

The  report  is  entitled  "Commodity 
Futures  Statistics,  July  1965-June  1966," 
USDA  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  382.  Re- 
quests for  single  copies  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.  20250.  Please  include 
ZIP  Code. 


JAMESTOWN, 
N.Y.— H  O  M  E  R  E. 
STENNETT,  SCS  work 
unit  conservationist, 
was  recently  named 
SOIL  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST OF  THE 
YEAR  at  New  York 
State  Conservation 
Council's  1966  an- 
nual convention.  The 
award  is  sponsored 
by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation 
and  the  Scars  Roe- 
buck Fouridcition. 
Stennett,  cited  as 
"Mr.  Watershed," 
has  worked  for  SCS 
in  New  York  for  24 
years. 


USDA  Announces  New  Cotton  Variety 

Increased  yield  and  more  efficient 
harvest  are  the  advantages  of  a  newly 
released  upland  cotton  variety,  named 
Acala  SJ-1.  The  new  variety  was  de- 
veloped at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service's  Cotton  Research  Station  at 
Shafter,  Calif.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  added  his  congratulations  to  the  many  recently  extended  to  LESTER  BROWN, 
young  administrator  of  the  International  Agriculturol  Development  Service.  Brown  was  named  one 
of  America's  Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  1966  by  the  Jaycees  (formerly  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce).  He  is  one  of  the  Secretary's  principal  advisers  on  world  food  needs  and  world  agricul- 
tural development.  Author  of  two  books,  MAN,  LAND  AND  FOOD  and  INCREASING  WORLD 
FOOD  PRODUCTION,  he  has  authored  more  than  50  articles  which  focus  on  obstacles  to  increasing 
world  food  production  in  the  less  developed  world.  Brown's  careful  assessment  of  Indian  agriculture 
in  1965  helped  to  spark  the  most  massive  emergency  movement  of  food  from  one  country  to  another 
ever  undertaken — food  which  helped  India  ovoid  wide-spread  famine  in   1966. 

USDA  Reports  39  Percent  Drop  in  Hog  Cholera 

Confirmed  hog  cholera  outbreaks  decreased  by  39  percent  last  year.  Only  534 
confirmed  outbreaks  were  reported  during  1966,  the  fourth  year  of  the  cooperative 
hog  cholera  eradication  campaign  waged  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  and 
the  States.     This  contrasts  with  881  in  1965  and  1,117  in  1964. 

Twenty-two  States  had  no  hog  cholera  during  1966,  compared  to  19  States  with  this 
record  in  1965  and  11  in  1964. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Tillery,  in  charge  of  hog  cholera  eradication  for  USDA,  points  out  that  the 
decreased  incidence  of  hog  cholera  during  1966  reflects  the  fact  that  almost  all  States 
were  engaged  in  maximum  control  efforts  throughout  the  year.  "Activites  such  as 
enforcing  shipping  rules,  getting  prompt  reporting  of  sick  pigs,  and  maintaining  quar- 
antines have  helped  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading,"  he  says. 

Tillery  also  notes  that  eradication  workers  are  having  greater  success  in  determin- 
ing the  causes  of  hog  cholera  outbreaks.  "In  1966,  a  probable  source  was  established 
for  78  percent  of  the  confirmed  outbreaks,  compared  to  65  percent  in  1965  and  58 
percent  in  1964." 

The  target  date  for  a  "hog  cholera  free"  United  States  is  1972. 

A  12-State  conference  was  held  recently  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  "advancing  into 
the  final  phases  of  the  cooperative  State-Federal  hog  cholera  eradication  program." 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AWARDS 
MEDAL  TO  KNIPLING 

President  Johnson  recently  presented 
the  National  Medal  of  Science  to  Dr. 
Edward  F.  Knipling,  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  Entomol- 
ogy Research  Division,  in  ceremonies  at 
the  White  House. 

The  award  is  the  highest  tribute  the 
Federal  Government  can  pay  for  distin- 
guished scientific  achievement.  Knip- 
ling  is  the  first  ARS  employee  to  be 
given  the  award. 

In  announcing  the  award.  President 
Johnson  said,  "Behind  the  brief  words 
of  the  citation  stand  real  men  who  every 
day  are  lighting  the  dark  areas  of  our 
knowledge.  .  .  .  (Dr.  Knipling)  has 
helped  to  wipe  out  some  of  the  most 
destructive  insect  pests  we  have  and  in 
doing  so  has  solved  a  major  economic 
problem  for  livestock  raisers  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  country  and 
elsewhere." 

The  award  cites  Knipling  "For  out- 
standing original  contributions  involv- 
ing unique  biological  approaches  to  the 
control  of  insect  vectors  responsible  for 
diseases  of  humans,  domesticated  ani- 
mals, and  plants." 

The  National  Medal  of  Science  was 
established  in  1959  by  Congress  to  be 
awarded  by  the  President  to  those  "Who 
in  his  judgment  are  deserving  of  special 
recognition  by  reason  of  their  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  knowledge  in  the 
physical,  biological,  mathematical,  or 
engineering  sciences." 

Last  December  Knipling  received  an- 
other high  honor,  the  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller Public  Service  Award  for  his  pio- 
neering research  on  eradication  of  the 
screwworm  by  sterilization  of  this  seri- 
ous pest  of  livestock. 

Knipling  headed  the  Orlando.  Fla., 
ARS  entomology  laboratory  during 
World  War  II,  and  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  in  1946,  becoming  chief  of 
the  Insects  Affecting  Man  and  Animals 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine.  In  1953.  when 
the  Department  was  reorganized,  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Entomology  Re- 
search Division,  Beltsville.  Md. 


INGLETT  TO  HEAD  RESEARCH 
ON  CEREAL  PROPERTIES 

Dr.  George  E. 
Inglett  was  re- 
cently named 
chief  of  research 
on  cereal  prop- 
erties at  the  De- 
partment's 
Northern  Utiliz- 
ation Research 
Laboratory,  Pe- 
oria, 111. 

Inglett     comes 

to    the    Agricul- 
G.  E.  INGLETT  ,^^.^^       j.^^^^^.^^^ 

Service  laboratory  from  Libertyville,  111., 
where  he  managed  research  on  foods 
and  natural  products  at  International 
Minerals  and  Chemicals  Corporation. 
Earlier  he  was  associated  with  Corn 
Products  and  Griffith  Laboratories. 

At  the  Northern  laboratory  he  will  be 
in  charge  of  research  on  starches,  pro- 
teins, and  other  components  of  corn, 
wheat,  sorghum,  and  other  cereal  grains. 
Purpose  of  this  research  is  to  learn  more 
about  the  properties  of  cereal  compo- 
nents and  how  they  can  be  used  as  food, 
feed,  and  industrial  products. 

Inglett  points  out  that  cereals  are  ex- 
pected to  be  increasingly  important  as 
the  exploding  world  population  con- 
tinues to  make  demands  on  our  food 
supplies. 


Breakfast  Program  Begins 
In  81  Schools 

Over  10,000  children  in  81  schools 
were  served  nourishing  breakfasts  dur- 
ing January,  the  first  month  of  a  2 -year 
pilot  breakfast  program. 

So  far  26  States  and  Guam  have  be- 
gun breakfast  programs  with  the  help 
of  $2  million  appropriated  for  the  first 
year's  activity  under  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  Federal  help — cash  and 
donated  foods- — covers  most  of  the  food 
costs,  with  local  communities  meeting 
other  costs  of  the  breakfasts. 

Schools  selected  for  the  pilot  program 
are  attended  largely  by  youngsters  from 
poverty-stricken  homes  or  by  those  who 
travel  long  distances  to  and  from  school. 
Upon  arrival  they  can  get  a  nourishing 
breakfast  at  a  nominal  price  of  10  to  15 
cents — or  free  for  especially  needy  chil- 
dren. So  far,  almost  half  the  students 
in  the  pilot  program  are  in  the  latter 
group. 

A  steady  expansion  of  the  pilot  break- 
fast program  in  the  coming  months  is 
aimed  at  reaching  100,000  youngsters  by 
the  end  of  this  school  year. 


FIRST  CLASS  GRADUATES  FROM  WASHINGTON  DATA  PROCESSING  CENTER  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAM— Seven  employees  recently  completed  the  Washington  Data  Processing  Center's  Automatic 
Data  Processing  Internship  program  (ADPI) — a  program  unique  with  the  Department.  It  offers  per- 
sonnel of  USDA  agencies  complete  training  and  experience  in  modern  data  processing  techniques.  The 
ADPI  training  is  a  l-yeor  internship  curriculum  which  includes  classroom  participation  with  practical 
experience  in  all  phases  of  data  processing.  The  first  graduating  class,  with  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  Administrator  Harry  C.  Trelogon  (left)  are:  (left  to  right,  standing)  Doyle  Browning,  SRS; 
Samuel  Turner,  SRS;  Lowell  Holum,  SRS;  WDPC  Director  Gary  Bearden;  (seated)  Richard  Sooy,  ARS; 
Mervyn  Stuckey,  SRS;  and  Brooke  Althouse,  SRS.  Graduate  Samuel  Manian,  SRS,  was  not  present. 
The  1967-68  ADPI  classes  begin  March  20,  1967.  For  further  information,  contact  Mr.  A.  R.  Nesudo 
of  WDPC  on  extension  4385. 


Altschul  to  Head  International 
Nutrition  Improvement 

Secretary  Free- 
man recently 
announced  a  p- 
pointment  of  Dr. 
Aaron  M.  Alt- 
schul as  special 
assistant  for  In- 
ternational Nu- 
trition improve- 
ment, effective 
immediately.  He 
will  report  to  the 
Administrator  of 
A.  M.  ALTSCHUL  ^g^^.^  Interna- 

tional  Agricultural  Development  Service 
where  he  will  work  with  the  State  De- 
partment's Agency  for  International 
Development  and  act  as  consultant  to 
Secretary  Freeman. 

An  international  authority  on  seed 
proteins,  Altschul  has  headed  the  Seed 
Protein  Pioneering  Research  Laboratory 
in  New  Orleans,  La.,  since  its  establish- 
ment. He  is  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
Department's  effort  to  develop  new 
sources  of  protein  foods  for  developing 
countries  and  during  the  past  year  has 
been  a  special  adviser  to  Secretary  Free- 
man. One  of  Altschul's  major  jobs  is  to 
work  with  the  food  processing  industry 
in  developing  commercial  ventures  in 
manufacturing    or   otherwise    providing 


protein  foods  suited  for  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

Altschul  joined  USDA  in  1941  and  has 
been  responsible  for  pioneering  research 
involving  seed  proteins  and  associated 
materials.  In  1956  he  received  the  De- 
partment's Superior  Service  Award  for 
heading  a  joint  effort  by  Government, 
industry,  and  State  experiment  stations 
to  develop  ways  to  produce  cottonseed 
protein  concentrates  suitable  for  feed- 
ing certain  livestock. 

In  1964,  he  received  the  Golden  Pea- 
nut Research  Award  of  the  National 
Peanut  Council  for  distinguished 
achievements  in  research  on  peanuts, 
and  in  1965  he  received  the  Spencer 
Award  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety for  outstanding  achievement  in 
agricultural  and  food  chemistry. 

In  1966  he  was  presented  with  the  first 
Technion  Achievement  Award,  estab- 
lished by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  for  Technion  (Israel 
Institute  of  Technology)  to  honor  indi- 
viduals who  have  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  improvement  of  a 
broad  segment  of  humanity  through  the 
successful  application  of  technology  to 
an  important  social  problem. 

Altschul  has  served  as  consultant  to 
United  Nations  agencies  on  vegetable 
proteins  and  is  author  of  numerous  pub- 
lications, including  a  recent  book.  Pro- 
teins, Their  Cheinistry  and  Politics. 


DOUGLAS  CAMPT 


PATIENT  EMPLOYEE  FINDS 
SUGGESTIONS  TAKE  TIME 

Douglas 
Campt's  award 
for  an  employee 
suggestion  finally 
caught  up  with 
him — at  a  differ- 
ent location  and 
on  a  different 
job. 

Campt,  who  is 
now  with  the 
ARS  Pesticides 
Regulation  Divi- 
sion in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  received  a  $25  award  and  cer- 
tificate for  a  suggestion  he  made  as  a 
plant  quarantine  inspector  at  John  F 
Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York. 

The  winning  suggestion  was  for  the 
adoption  of  a  new  locked  storage  bin  to 
hold  foreign  fruits,  vegetables,  meats, 
and  other  articles  confiscated  from  in- 
bound travelers.  Agricultural  inspec- 
tors seize  such  items  to  keep  destructive 
foreign  plant  or  animal  pests  from  being 
brought  into  this  country.  The  bin  is 
designed  to  prevent  unauthorized  per- 
sons from  removing  the  contraband 
while  inspectors  are  busy  checking  bag- 
gage of  incoming  passengers. 

Campt  submitted  his  suggestion  last 
June.  He  joined  the  Pesticides  Regula- 
tion Division  in  Washington  soon  after, 
and  had  no  idea  that  he  would  be  re- 
ceiving an  award  from  his  old  division. 


ADP  to  Record  USDA- 
Experiment  Station  Research 

USDA  is  developing  an  automated  sys- 
tem for  storing  and  retrieving  informa- 
tion on  current  research  projects  in  the 
Department  and  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations. 

The  Current  Research  Information 
System  iCRIS)  is  designed  to  furnish 
both  management  and  scientific  infor- 
mation to  administrators  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies;  and  scientific  informa- 
tion to  the  scientific  and  agricultural 
communities  in  general.  Preliminary 
preparations  for  the  initial  recordings  of 
data  are  underway. 

Records  will  be  stored  on  magnetic 
tape,  as  transcribed  directly  by  an  elec- 
tronic scaner  from  especially  prepared 
typewritten  copy.  Printouts  of  the  in- 
formation will  be  in  easy-to-read  con- 
ventional type.  The  system  will  be  com- 
patible with  other  Government  systems 
of  automated  storage  and  retrieval  of  re- 
search information  insofar  as  practical. 

Some  15,000  to  20,000  projects  will  be 
involved.    For  each  project,  information 


Two  air  passengers  from  Scotland  were  sure 
their  carnation  seedlings  and  Irish  shamrocks 
were  free  of  insects  or  diseases.  They  were — 
but  in  the  sol!  around  them  USDA  QUARAN- 
TINE INSPECTORS  found  510  cysts  of  golden 
nematode,  which  attacks  tomato  and  potato 
crops. 

Cathey  to  Head 
Ornamentals  Investigations 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Cathey.  a  widely  recog- 
nized scientist  in  the  field  of  plant 
growth  regulation  research,  was  recently 
named  Leader  of  Ornamentals  Investi- 
gations in  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service's  Crops  Research  Division. 

Explosive  urbanization  and  expanding 
interest  in  beautification  has  put  new 
emphasis  into  this  area  of  research. 
Headquartered  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  ARS 
ornamentals  research  is  designed  to 
solve  technical  problems  in  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants, 
both  for  the  grower  and  the  consumer. 

At  Beltsville,  Cathey 's  research  on  the 
interrelations  of  light  and  growth-con- 
trolling chemicals  on  the  growth  of 
plants  has  benefited  both  commercial 
growers  and  consumers.  From  this  re- 
search, Cathey  has  developed  guidelines 
that  can  be  used  by  commercial  growers 
and  home  gardeners  for  applying  light 
and  chemicals  to  control  the  size,  shape, 
and  flowering  of  a  large  number  of  orna- 
mental plants. 

Cathey  has  received  a  number  of  hor- 
ticultural awards,  and  in  1966  he  re- 
ceived a  Certificate  of  Merit  from  USDA. 
He  is  author  of  over  90  technical  and 
consumer  publications. 

In  addition  to  his  new  duties  as  leader 
of  ornamental  investigations,  Cathey  will 
continue  his  plant-growth  regulation 
research. 


will  be  available  on  the  following:  Title, 
principal  investigator,  location  of  work, 
organizations  involved,  objectives,  ap- 
proach, and  progress.  For  management 
purposes  data  will  be  recorded  on  sources 
and  amounts  of  funds,  manpower,  and 
business  arrangements  under  which  the 
work  is  done. 

The  Department  plans  to  have  the 
system  in  operation  before  the  end  of 
calendar  year  1967. 


MISSION  SAFETY-70  MARKS 
SECOND  ANNIVERSARY 

Two  years  ago  President  Johnson 
launched  Mission  SAFETY-70  to  reduce 
Federal  employee  deaths  and  injuries 
30  percent  by  1970.  The  second  anni- 
versary of  that  campaign  was  recently 
marked  by  an  interdepartmental  cere- 
mony presided  over  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment initiated  a  special  cancella- 
tion stamp  to  point  up  the  accomplish- 
ments and  goals  of  the  Government- 
wide  safety  program.  The  cancellation 
includes  the  Mission's  safety  symbol  and 
the  wording,  CANCEL  OUT  ACCI- 
DENTS. 

Mission  SAFETY-70's  second  anni- 
versary commemorates  progress:  The 
lowest  injury  frequency  rate  on  record 
since  1965  (7.3  disabling  injuries  per 
million  man-hours  worked).  For  1966, 
preliminary  data  indicate  that  this  low 
rate  continues.  These  injury  reduc- 
tions have  saved  the  Government  over 
SIO  million  in  direct  and  indirect  costs. 

Eighteen  major  agencies,  employing 
over  82  percent  of  the  Federal  civilian 
workers,  reduced  their  injury  frequency 
in  varying  degrees  up  to  29  percent. 
USDA  is  among  the  top  10  agencies  that 
have  been  able  to  reduce  their  accident 
rates  9  percent  or  better  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program. 

Mission  SAFETY-70  is  aimed  at  the 
more  than  2.5  million  Federal  civilian 
workers.  In  1965  over  39,000  disabling 
injuries  and  172  job-connected  fatalities 
occurred  throughout  the  Federal  Service. 

Achievement  of  the  President's  goal 
would  save  200  lives;  prevent  nearly 
45,000  disabling  injuries;  avoid  nearly 
3  million  man-days  of  lost  production; 
and  reduce  injury  frequency  substan- 
tially. 

The  program  stresses  progressive  acci- 
dent reduction  through  greater  manage- 
ment emphasis,  supervisory  training, 
employee  participation,  better  proce- 
dures for  the  detection  and  correction 
of  hazards,  and  the  reporting  and  anal- 
ysis of  accidents. 

Before  Mission  SAFETY-70  was  initi- 
ated the  work  injury  rate  in  the  Federal 
service  had  not  improved  for  a  decade, 
and  direct  costs  to  the  Government  had 
risen  nearly  50  percent  in  that  time. 


.Additional  tlioii^ands  of  the  Nation's 
needy  in  112  counties;  in  18  State*  began 
enjovino  more  and  better  food  in  Janu- 
ary—thanks  to  the  FOOD  .STAMP  PRO- 
GR.\M.  The  112  ne>v  areas  which  joined 
the  program  in  January  breaks  the  record 
of  83  set  in  December  1966  and  brings 
total  participation  in  tlie  program  to  589 
counties   and   citiex. 


amards  and  Recognition  ^^  ^  -^ 


Poultry  Artist  Elected 
To  Medical  Illustrators 

An  ARS  biological  illustrator,  who 
prepares  research  drawings  for  reference 
books  on  the  anatomy  of  chickens  and 
other  birds,  was  recently  elected  to  the 
Association  of  Medical  Illustrators. 

He  is  Raynard  N.  LeNeil  working  at 
the  Avian  Anatomy  Project  maintained 
at  Michigan  State  University  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  University.  Selection  of 
LeNeil  as  an  active  member  is  testimony 
to  his  skill  and  professional  accomplish- 
ments. ^International  membership  of 
the  Association  is  only  200,  including 
illustrators  employed  by  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  research  laboratories,  pharm- 
aceutical companies,  and  medical  pub- 
lishing firms. 

For  the  past  3  years,  LeNeil  has  been 
preparing  colored  drawings  and  overlays 
of  the  anatomy  of  birds  as  part  of  a 
series  of  reference  books  to  be  published 
by  USDA.  Presently,  poultry  research- 
ers, veterinarians,  anatomists,  and  other 
scientists  have  no  authoritative  central 
reference  on  avian  anatomy,  and 
LeNeil's  contributions  to  this  project  will 
help  considerably  to  advance  knowledge 
in  this  area. 


Klein  Named  State  FHA  Director 

George  M.  Klein  was  recently  ap- 
pointed State  director  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  Idaho. 

Klein  fills  a  vacancy  in  FHA  created 
by  the  resignation  of  H.  Max  Hanson. 

Klein,  54,  is  experienced  in  both  gov- 
ernment and  private  credit  services  in 
rural  Idaho.  He  was  FHA  supervisor 
for  a  15 -county  district  of  northern 
Idaho  and  eastern  Washington  in  1946- 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX.— At  Kirtland  A,, 
Force  Base  recently,  the  Forest  Service  presented 
a  certificate  of  appreciation  to  the  4900th  Air 
Base  Group  for  their  help  in  TRANSPORTING 
FIREFIGHTERS  TO  WILD  FIRES  in  the  western 
United  States.  Southwestern  Regional  Forester 
Williann  D.  Hurst  (left)  presented  the  certificate 
to  Group  Commander  Colonel  John  J.  Dishucit  in 
a  colorful  ceremony.  During  the  post  10  years, 
the  planes  and  pilots  of  the  Group  have  provided 
emergency  service  when  commercial  transporta- 
tion was  not  available.  The  Group  has  helped 
save  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  forest  resources. 


48,  and  supervisor  of  the  agency's  office 
in  Lewiston,  Idaho,  in  1948-49.  Since 
1949  he  has  operated  the  Credit  Bureau 
of  Idaho-Lewis  Counties  at  Grangeville. 

As  State  FHA  director,  headquartered 
in  Boise,  he  will  be  responsible  for  a  wide 
variety  of  credit  services  to  rural  people 
supplementing  credit  available  from  pri- 
vate and  other  sources. 

Klein  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho  in  1936. 


Irving  Elected  to 
Chemical  Society  Council 

Dr.  George  W.  Irving,  Jr.,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  was  recently  elected  to  represent 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society's  national 
council. 

The  council,  which  meets  twice  a  year, 
is  the  deliberative  body  of  the  105,000- 
member  Society.  It  helps  to  guide  ACS 
scientific  and  educational  activities  and 
to  select  the  Society's  national  officers. 

Irving  joined  ACS  in  1929.  He  was  on 
the  Society's  council  committee  on  pro- 
fessional relations  and  status  in  1962-63 
and  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  ACS 
advances  in  chemistry  series  from  1963 
to  1965.  He  was  president  of  the  Wasv- 
ington  section  in  1954  and  represented 
the  section  on  the  national  council  from 
1956  to  1958  and  from  1961  to  1963. 
Irving  was  chairman  of  the  section's 
communication  committee  in  1951,  of 
the  budget  committee  in  1955,  and  of  the 
finance  and  investment  committee  in 
1957-58. 

Irving  also  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  Council,  the  American  Society 
of  Biological  Chemists,  the  American  Oil 
Chemists'  Society,  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology,  the  honor- 
ary scientific  society  Sigma  Xi,  and  the 
professional  chemistry  fraternity  Alpha 
Chi  Sigma.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Wash- 
ington Academy  of  Sciences  and  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  SIX  recently  won  recognition  from  the  Department  for  their  work  at  the  WESTERN 
REGIONAL  RESEARCH  LABORATORY,  ALBANY,  CALIF.  Pay  increases  were  part  of  the  tribute  paid 
to:  (left  to  right)  Miss  Matilda  Wong,  administrative  assistant;  Mrs.  Betty  Lehman,  clerk-typist;  Eldon 
L.  Pippen,  research  chemist;  Mrs.  Carolyn  Street,  secretary;  Miss  Nancy  Smith,  secretary;  and  Miss 
Violet  Routio,  travel  clerk. 


Named  to  Editorial  Board 
Of  ACS  Journal 

Dr.  Irwin  Hornstein,  reseaixh  chemist 
with  ARS,  recently  was  appointed  to  tb^ 
editorial  advisory  board  of  the  Journal 
of  Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry, 
official  publication  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

Hornstein  is  chief  of  the  Food  Quality 
and  Use  Laboratory,  Human  Nutrition 
Research  Division. 

He  has  published  more  than  60  re- 
search papers  and  has  worked  in  the  area 
of  pesticides,  lipids,  and  flame-proofing 
textiles.  He  is  widely  recognized  for  his 
investigations  of  meat  flavor  and  gas 
chromatography. 

Hornstein  joined  USDA  in  1948  after 
having  worked  in  both  Federal  and  pri- 
vate fields. 
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JAENKE  WINS  FLEMMING 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  AWARD 

Edwin  A.  Jaenke,  associate  adminis- 
trator of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Comniodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, recently  was  one  of  10  finalists  se- 
lected in  the  19th  Annual  Arthur  S. 
Flemming  Awards  Program. 

The  award,  which  honors  10  outstand- 
ing young  men  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, was  presented  to  Jaenke  in  recog- 
nition of  his  major  role  in  planning  and 
coordinating  legislative  efforts  resulting 
in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
This  is  the  most  far-reaching  agricul- 
tural bill  enacted  in  this  decade.  When 
President  Johnson  signed  it,  he  said  it 
"sets  the  course  of  a  farm  policy  geared 
to  growth"  and  called  it  "a  milestone  of 
the  most  productive  and  constructive 
legislative  session  in  our  history." 

The  farm  action  programs  Jaenke 
helps  direct  and  administer  include  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  which 
have  helped  do  away  with  grain  sur- 
pluses and  raise  farm  income  to  a  new 
record.  Also  included  are  the  price  sup- 
port and  production  adjustment  pro- 
grams for  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other 
commodities:  the  sugar  program:  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Program:  farm 
storage  facility  loans:  and  emergency 
feed  and  other  special  programs  assigned 
by  the  Secretary. 

Additionally,  Jaenke  represents  the 
Department  in  its  contacts  with  the  Na- 
tional Rice  Industry  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, the  Wildlife  Ad\'isory  Board,  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Feed  Grains  and 
Wheat. 

Before  taking  the  job  with  ASCS  in 
1961.  Jaenke 's  experience  included  farm- 
ing, agricultural  economics  research, 
teaching,  and  work  as  an  agricultural 
adviser  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Last  year  he  earned  the  USD  A  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  and  for  the  past 
5  years  has  earned  outstanding  perform- 
ance ratings  for  his  excellent  work. 

Flemming  Awards  are  made  annually 
to  10  young  men  in  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  making  out- 


Edwin  A.  Jaenke  (right),  ASCS  associate  ad- 
ministrator, accepts  the  ARTHUR  S.  FLEMMING 
AWARD  from  C.  R.  Smith,  representing  the  se- 
lection  committee. 

National  Farm  Policy  Conference 
Will  Be  Held  Annually 

Secretary  Freeman  said  recently  that 
President  Johnson  has  instructed  him  to 
make  an  annual  event  of  the  National 
Farm  Policy  Conference  that  was  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  FebruaiT- 

More  than  300  leaders  of  50-plus  major 
farm  and  commodity  organizations  at- 
tended the  national  parley  held  in  the 
State  Department's  Main  Conference 
Room.  More  than  100  of  the  leaders 
lunched  with  the  President  at  the  White 
House. 

Secretary  Freeman  noted  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  instructions  to  hold  an- 
nual farm  policy  conferences  will  assure 
all  segments  of  farming  and  ranching 
and  all  commodity  groups  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  "receive  a  direct  and  up-to-date 
report  on  what  the  Government  is  doing 
to  carry  out  farm  programs." 

standing  contributions  in  public  service. 
All  must  be  under  40  years  of  age. 
Jaenke  is  36.  The  selections  were  made 
by  a  panel  of  judges  headed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Tom  C.  Clark,  associate  justice  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Flemming  Awards  Program  is 
sponsored  by  the  Downtown  Jaycees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  assisted  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission. 


1968  World  Conference 

On  Animal  Production  Planned 

"The  Role  of  Animal  Science  in  Meet- 
ing World  Food  Needs"  will  be  the  theme 
of  the  Second  World  Conference  on  Ani- 
mal Production,  to  be  held  July  14-20, 
1968. 

Conferees  meeting  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  College  Park  will  review 
current  knowledge  of  animal  produc- 
tion, examine  areas  requiring  further 
research,  and  exchange  ideas  to  advance 
research  and  education  in  animal  sci- 
ence throughout  the  world.  The  con- 
ference, sponsored  by  the  World  Associ- 
ation for  Animal  Production,  is  orga- 
nized by  the  American  Society  of 
Animal  Science,  the  American  Dairy 
Science  Association,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service. 

Major  committees  for  the  conference 
have  been  appointed,  including  an  or- 
ganizing committee  to  plan  the  program. 
This  committee  foresees  nine  general 
sessions,  including  lectures  and  panel 
discussions  by  leaders  in  animal  hus- 
bandry research  and  education.  Tenta- 
tive topics  include:  Use  of  animals  in 
producing  food:  comparative  relation- 
ships between  land,  crops,  and  animals 
in  various  areas  of  the  world:  problem 
areas  requiring  more  research  attention: 
challenges  to  improving  quantity  and 
quality  of  meat  and  milk:  and  educa- 
tional needs  relating  to  animal  produc- 
tion throughout  the  world.  There  will 
also  be  a  number  of  sectional  meetings 
at  which  research  scientists  will  report 
new  findings. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 

USDA's  April  list.  Featured  are:  eggs. 
Other  plentifuls  include  beef,  fish  fillets 
and  steaks,  oranges  and  orange  juice, 
grapefruit,  and  peanuts  and  peanut 
products. 


T.>(la>.  (ON.^LMKRS  SPEND  ONLY 
155.2  percent  of  disposable  income  for 
food.  In  1947.  it  was  25.7  percent. 
FARMKRS  NOW  GET  ONLY  5.5  percent 
of  consnniers'  expenditures  for  tlieir  food 
products  while  in  1947  they  got  11  per- 
cent. 


USDA  Signs  First 
Self-Help  AID  Agreement 

The  Department  recently  signed  its 
first  agreement  with  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  which  incorpo- 
rates self-help  provisions  spelled  out  in 
the  new  Food  for  Freedom  program 
under  Public  Law  480. 

The  USDA/AID  agreement,  for  tech- 
nical advice  and  food  aid  to  Senegal,  is 
for  a  5-year  program,  costing  about  $5 
million,  including  $2.2  million  appro- 
priated by  AID,  plus  local  currency  gen- 
erated by  P.L.  480  food  shipments  and 
contributions  from  the  Senegal  Govern- 
ment. 

Because  there  is  no  AID  Mission  in 
Senegal,  USDA's  International  Agricul- 
tural Development  Service  will  have  full 
technical  responsibility  for  the  U.S.  part 
of  the  agricultural  development  in  that 
country. 

Secretary  Freeman  called  the  agree- 
ment a  milestone  in  cooperation  between 
the  Department  and  AID  in  helping  to 
solve  the  world  food  crisis. 

The  agreement,  to  supply  technical 
help  to  the  Senegal  Government,  is  ex- 
pected to  help  make  the  Senegalese  more 
self-sufficient  in  food  production.  Last 
year  that  country  of  3.5  million  people 
imported  $80  million  worth  of  food. 

USDA  now  has  several  hundred  of  its 
agricultural  experts  working  in  20  coun- 
tries on  AID  projects. 


SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

EXPAND  OBJECTIVES  AND  MODERNIZE  PROGRAMS 


Plant  and  Entomology  Committee 
Reviews  USDA  Research 

The  creation  of  a  national  facility  for 
research  on  the  identification  and  classi- 
fication of  biologic  materials  was  high  on 
the  list  of  recommendations  recently 
made  by  the  Department's  Plant  Science 
and  Entomology  Research  Advisory 
Committee. 

Such  a  facility  should  conduct  studies 
of  living  organisms,  emphasizing  de- 
velopmental biology,  and  should  have 
strong  staffs  of  botanists,  entomologists, 
mycologists,  bacteriologists,  protozo- 
ologists,  and  possibly  virologists,  the 
committee  stated. 

The  committee  met  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  February  and  saw  USDA  research 
in  progress,  including  plant  growth  under 
controlled  conditions  and  the  effects  of 
light,  temperature,  and  humidity  on  in- 
sect growth  and  development. 

Also  recommended  was  establishment 
of  an  isolated  facility  where  domestic 
plant  pests  and  diseases  can  be  compared 
with  similar  foreign  pests  or  diseases 
without  endangering  our  agriculture. 
Such  a  facility  might  be  based  on  an 
island. 


Since  1962,  when  Secretary  Freeman 
encouraged  the  Nation's  3,000  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  to  broaden 
their  long-range  programs  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs,  more  than  2,400  of  these 
State-chartered,  locally  run  organiza- 
tions have  signed  updated  agreements  of 
cooperation  with  USDA. 

A  recent  tally  revealed  that  all  of  the 
conservation  districts  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Ohio,  Maine,  North  Dakota,  Vermont, 
New  York,  Louisiana,  Connecticut,  Wis- 
consin, Arkansas,  South  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  Indiana,  West  'Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Washington  had 
broadened  their  programs  for  more  effec- 
tive local  action. 

At  least  half  of  all  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  42  States  have  updated  their 
memorandums  of  understanding  with 
USDA.  In  addition,  the  programs  of  151 
districts,  formed  since  1962,  refiect  the 
new  broadened  conservation  district  out- 
look that  stresses  multiple  use  of  renew- 
able natural  resources  for  both  town  and 
country  benefit. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
today  cover  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
privately  owned  agricultural  land.  The 
first  districts  were  organized  by  rural 
citizens  in  1937,  when  conservation  goals 
were  limited  to  the  control  of  wind  and 
water  erosion.  This  remains  a  basic 
challenge  of  the  conservation  districts 
and  their  more  than  2  million  coopera- 
tors. 

This  basic  concern  is  refiected  in  the 
small  watershed  program  for  fiood  pre- 
vention and  watershed  protection 
f started  in  1953)  which  now  includes 
over  800  projects  built  with  USDA  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance.  This  pro- 
gram, and  the  regional  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Development  projects — both 
sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  conserva- 
tion districts — are  key  means  through 
which  the  modern  district  carries  out 
multiple  use  resource  development  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department. 

Among  broadened  interests  of  the 
modern  district  are  farm  forestry,  out- 
door recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  de- 


velopments on  agricultural  and  nonagri- 
cultural  land.  Today,  many  districts  are 
working  with  planning  commissions, 
school  systems,  local  governments,  land 
developers,  industry,  and  conservation 
groups  to  assure  sound  land  use  planning 
in  rural-fringe  areas  near  growing  com- 
munities. 

Updating  district  programs  necessi- 
tates attracting  capable  rural  leaders  into 
district  organization,  management,  and 
activities — the  banker,  lawyer,  educator, 
town  planner,  accountant,  and  journal- 
ist, as  well  as  the  farmer,  rancher,  and 
nonresident  rural  landowner. 

Progressive  conservation  districts  fol- 
low progressive  State  law  under  which 
these  districts  are  organized. 

For  instance,  in  1963,  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  renamed  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  simply  conserva- 
tion districts  and  greatly  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  State  law  governing  conser- 
vation district  responsibility  for  renew- 
able natural  resources. 

Several  other  States  have  given  dis- 
tricts the  particularly  important  author- 
ity to  levy  taxes  or  assessments,  to  bor- 
row money,  to  issue  bonds,  and  to 
exercise  power  of  eminent  domain. 

Arkansas  is  one  example  of  this  for- 
ward-looking approach.  Colorado,  Ken- 
tucky, Florida,  North  Carolina,  "Virginia, 
and  Maine  are  among  other  States  where 
power  to  raise  money  is  provided  under 
State  law  to  the  districts  or  to  specially 
created  subdistricts. 

Louisiana  recently  amended  its  dis- 
trict law  to  include  urban  areas,  joining 
other  States  that  either  provide  for  this 
extension  of  district  responsibility,  or  do 
not  prohibit  it. 

A  sign  of  the  times  is  the  proposal  for 
establishing  a  metropolitan  conservation 
district  in  Marion  County,  Ind.,  in  which 
the  city  of  Indianapolis  is  located.  The 
proposal  has  passed  the  Indiana  House 
and  is  being  considered  by  the  State  Sen- 
ate. If  approved,  the  Marion  County 
metropolitan  district  would  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 


New  Wholesale  Food 
Distribution  Center  Proposed 

Wholesalers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  may  be 
able  to  cut  handling  costs,  wastes,  spoil- 
age, and  other  marketing  expenses  by 
nearly  $1  million  annually  by  following 
Department  recommendations  for  new 
food  distribution  facilities. 

The  plan,  presented  in  a  report  by 
agricultural  marketing  specialist  Earl  G. 


Taylor  and  by  industrial  engineer  Frank- 
lin J.  Miller,  Jr.,  was  developed  at  the 
request  of  local  and  State  officials,  trade 
groups,  and  the  Greater  Baltimore  Com- 
mittee. The  report  calls  for  a  minimum 
of  258  acres  for  a  wholesale  food  dis- 
tribution center.  Cost  will  range  be- 
tween $20  million  and  $25  million,  de- 
pending upon  the  location. 

The  report  suggests  11  multiple-occu- 
pancy buildings  and  17  single-occupancy 
buildings. 
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R.    M.  LEVERTON 


DR.  RUTH  LEVERTON  .  .  . 
HOW  SHE  SERVES  CONSUMERS 

Dr.  Ruth  M. 
Leverton,  assist- 
ant administrator 
of  ARS,  coordi- 
nates the  Depart- 
ment's Nutrition 
and  Consumer- 
k  Use  Research 

Ipr  ^^^^       Program  with  re- 
^^^^H      lated      work      of 
^^^^^M     other  Federal  and 
^^^^^^     State  institutions 
and  with   indus- 
try.    She  directs 
work  in  food  and  human  nutrition,  tex- 
tiles and  clothing,  and  household  eco- 
nomics. 

Interpreted  research  findings,  result- 
ing from  this  work,  are  published  in 
about  80  USDA  consumer  publications — 
some  5  to  6  million  copies  of  which  are 
distributed  annually.  The  press,  radio. 
and  TV  reach  an  even  wider  audience 
with  material  adapted  from  the  research. 
Recently,  Dr.  Leverton  developed  and 
published  a  fact  sheet  to  help  answer 
questions  currently  being  asked  about 
fats  in  food  and  diets.  About  3,500 
copies  of  the  fact  sheet  were  distributed 
to  leaders  in  agricultural,  nutrition,  and 
health  programs.  A  radio  tape  by  Dr. 
Leverton,  based  on  the  fact  sheet,  was 
broadcast  on  126  radio  stations  through- 
out the  country,  and  a  nationwide  color 
TV  tape  was  used  by  16  TV  stations. 

In  1965,  Dr.  Leverton  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  USDA 
Yearbook,  "Consumers  All."  She  helped 
plan  and  coordinate  the  preparation  of 
this  how-to-do-it,  500-page  consumer 
reference  book.  Its  129  chapters  cover 
almost  all  that  Americans  buy,  eat,  wear, 
and  do  in  their  everyday  lives,  and  reflect 
the  Department's  many  consumer  serv- 
ices. The  private  printing  of  a  paper- 
back edition  of  this  Yearbook,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  official  government  printing, 
made  this  one  of  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated Agricultural  Yearbooks  ever. 

Dr.  Leverton's  own  research  and  the 
research  she  is  directing  has  added  sig- 
nificantly to  our  knowledge  of  human 
nutrition.  As  a  writer-scientist,  she  has 
been  especially  successful  in  relating  her 
findings  and  other  nutritional  research 
to  consumers'  problems  and  needs.  Her 
nutrition  guidance  book,  "Food  Becomes 
You,"  is  in  its  third  edition  as  a  hard- 
back and  has  had  wide  distribution  as  a 
paperback. 


BELTSVILLE,   MD. — Research   Center's  farm   crew   now   has  a   special   shed,  with   doors   at  both   sides   oi 
each   bay,  which  allows  the  men  to  park  large  equipment  without  having  to  drive  in  reverse   gear. 


NEW  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
BELTSVILLE  FARM  CREW 

The  crew  that  keeps  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center  in  Beltsville,  Md.,  look- 
ing like  a  neat,  efficient  farm  has  moved 
into  newly  built  quarters,  after  using 
makeshift  storage  sheds  and  head- 
quarters since  they  turned  the  first  plow 
more  than  40  years  ago. 

On  a  3-acre  lot  just  behind  the  famous 
Log  Lodge  Cafeteria,  six  new  buildings 
are  now  being  used  by  the  Farm  Manage- 
ment Branch  and  the  East  Farm  Section 
in  the  Division  of  Operations.  The 
facilities  include  a  headquarters  building, 
three  equipment  storage  sheds,  one  main- 
tenance building,  and  a  warehouse.  A 
landscaped  circular  drive  will  lead  to  the 
headquarters  building — the  Branch's 
contribution  to  beautification. 

The  center  building  of  the  three  new 
equipment  storage  sheds  has  doors  on 
both  sides  of  each  bay,  so  that  hard-to- 
maneuver  farm  equipment  can  be  driven 
inside  through  one  door  at  night,  and  out 
again  through  the  opposite  door  the  next 
morning.  Another  welcome  feature  of 
the  new  complex  is  the  well-equipped  and 
designed  facility  for  machinery  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  which  is  built  into  the 


east  shed.  Mechanics  Mollis  J .  Williams 
and  Burley  Gross  say  that  these  improve- 
ments will  save  much  time  and  trouble  in 
keeping  the  Center's  farm  equipment 
rolling. 

The  headquarters  building  provides 
office  space  for  the  branch  chief,  Robert 
A.  Hilder,  his  assistant,  Thurman  C. 
Boyd,  and  their  secretary,  Marie  Hess: 
as  well  as  for  the  foreman  of  the  field 
crew.  Pierce  M.  Damewood,  his  assistant, 
Victor  J.  Roth,  and  the  leader  of  the 
grounds  maintenance  crew,  Cody  White. 
In  the  east  end  of  the  building  are  lock- 
ers, showers,  restrooms,  and  lunch  rooms 
for  the  crew.  This  crew  now  consists  of 
16  men,  but  in  the  summer  about  40  per- 
manent and  temporary  employees  will 
use  the  facilities. 

Completion  of  the  buildings  marks  the 
first  time  that  the  Farm  Management 
Branch  has  had  a  real  home.  The 
branch  chief's  office  was  in  the  Center 
Building,  amidst  the  laboratories  of  hu- 
man nutritionists.  Foremen  worked  out 
of  a  trailer.  The  machines  that  fit  were 
kept  in  an  old  mule  barn  and  open  sheds 
beside  the  dairy  buildings  and  the  field 
crew  had  to  squeeze  into  a  corner  of  the 
barn  for  lunch  and  cleanup  with  less 
than  one-fourth  the  space  available  in 
the  new  headquarters  building. 


DURING     1966     C&M.S     INSPECTED 

more  tlian  60  billion  pounds  of  red  meal 
and  poultry  and  GRADED  almost  18  bil- 
lion pounds. 


USDA  QUARANTINE  INSPECTORS  found 
beetles  hiding  in  a  crudely  mounted  set  of  bull 
horns  being  examined  at  Brownsville,  Tex.  The 
beetles — relatives  of  the  carpet  beetle — had 
crawled  into  the  horns  before  the  souvenir  was 
mounted.  It  was  returned  to  the  traveler  after 
it  had   been  cleaned. 


Change  Allows  Retirees 
To  Get  On-Job  Insurance 

A  change  in  Civil  Service  regulations 
permits  retired  Federal  ci\il  servants  who 
are  reemployed  to  be  covered  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance 
program,  so  long  as  their  employment  is 
not  on  a  temporary  or  intermittent  basis. 
In  addition,  they  will  be  assured  of  life 
insurance  benefits  while  employed  which 
are  at  least  equal  to  the  benefits  they  had 
as  annuitants. 

The  action,  effective  December  6,  1966, 
was  taken  in  line  with  the  President's  di- 
rective to  the  Attorney  General  to  seek 
to  clarify  the  application  of  the  Federal 
insurance  law  with  respect  to  reemployed 
annuitants. 


Joseph  M.  Robertson  (left),  assistant  secretary 
for  administration,  commends  William  C.  Albert, 
purchasing  agent  in  the  Office  of  Management 
Services,  FOR  HIS  DILIGENT  COST  REDUCTION 
EFFORTS.  Albert  questioned  the  design  of  rub- 
ber stamps  used  extensively  by  the  Department. 
He  found  that  by  eliminating  unnecessary  bor- 
ders stamp  production  costs  were  cut  substan- 
tially. 


Dr.  William  B.  Ennis,  Jr.  (right),  chief  of  the 
crops  protection  research  branch,  ARS,  recently 
was  elected  an  HONORARY  MEMBER  OF  THE 
WEED  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA.  The  presenta- 
tion was  mode  by  Society  President  William  R. 
Furtick.  Ennis  was  president  of  the  society  from 
the   charter    meeting    in    1956   until   January    1958. 


-   aiMards  and  Hecognition  i^  ^  ^   - 

Economy  Champs  to  be  Honored 
For  Savings  During  Fiscal  Year 

Federal  employees  who  have  earned 
awards  for  major  economies  in  Govern- 
ment operations  this  fiscal  year  will  be 
saluted  as  Economy  Champions  under  a 
special  program  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

The  program  will  feature  a  monthly 
honor  roll  of  Economy  Champions  to  be 
maintained  in  Washington,  D.C..  and 
publicized  throughout  the  Government. 

Purpose  of  the  program  is  first  to  give 
additional  distinction  and  prestige  to 
employees  who  make  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  goal  of  holding  down  ex- 
penditures, and  second,  to  give  added 
emphasis  to  agency  activities  that  en- 
courage employee  effort  to  find  new  ways 
to  do  their  jobs  more  efficiently  or  at  less 
cost. 

Employees  will  be  entered  on  the  Roll 
of  Economy  Champions  when  they  have 
made  a  contribution  ("either  an  adopted 
suggestion  or  a  special  achievement) 
that  meets  these  criteria : 

- — one  which  is  beyond  normal  job  re- 
quirements. 

— one  which  has  been  placed  into  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1967. 

— one  which  results  in  first  year 
measurable  benefits  having  a  value  of 
$10,000  or  more. 

— one  for  which  an  award  has  been 
granted  or  approved  by  their  agencies 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Contributions  may  be  the  work  of  an 
individual  or  of  two  or  three  persons 
working  together.  However,  contribu- 
tions of  special  groups  organized  by  man- 
agement to  study  problems,  such  as  task 
forces,  will  not  be  eligible.  Adopted  sug- 
gestions of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
may  be  included  at  the  discretion  of  mili- 
tary departments. 


THORNTON,  CALIF.— Ed  Pullen  (right).  C&MS 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division,  accepts  the  DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE  AWARD  FROM  GALT 
JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  President 
Rod  Porker.  He  received  the  award  for  service 
in  the  Gait  Lions  Club,  in  various  civic  activity 
and  church  work,  and  in  scouting.  Pullen  Is 
inspector-in-chorge  at  the  California  Conners  and 
Growers  plant  at  Thornton. 


Herman  Potthast  (left),  safety  officer  of  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  reviews  course 
material  with  Ernest  Trout,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Training  Committee,  at  a  recent 
NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL  PUBLIC  UTILI- 
TIES  TRAINING   COURSE  in    Williamsburg,    Vo. 


ALBANY,  CALIF.— 
Mrs.  Ellie  D.  Wehr- 
lie,  ARS  secretary 
at  the  Product  and 
Process  Evaluation 
Staff,  Western  Utili- 
zation Research  Lab- 
oratory,  recently 
won  DEPARTMEN- 
TAL RECOGNITION 
FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
SERVICE  AND  AT- 
TENTION TO  DE- 
TAIL in  arranging  a 
series  of  training 
program    meetings. 


DR.  ABRAHAM  MARCU.S,  ARS  BIO- 
CHEMI.ST  OF  THE  MARKET  QUALITY 
RE.SEARCH  DIVISION,  recently  received 
a  travel  grant  from  the  .American  .Society 
of  Biological  Ciiemisls  to  attend  the  Sev- 
enth International  Congress  of  Bioclieni- 
islry  to  be  held  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  next 
.August. 

THE  SEATTLE  USDA  CLUB  recently  held  a  recep- 
tion and  luncheon  for  Under  Secretary  John  A. 
Schnittker.  Schnittker  spoke  to  the  group,  an- 
swered questions  on  the  functions  of  his  office, 
and  chatted  later  with  (left  to  right)  Program 
Chairman  William  A.  North,  President  Virgil  E. 
Wray,  (Schnittker)  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Margaret  L.  Compton. 
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During  a  recent  honne  visit 
FHA  ASSISTANT  COUNTY 
SUPERVISOR  LEOLIA 
SPAUGH  (right)  talks  over 
an  FHA  borrowers'  meeting 
with  (left  to  right)  Luther 
McDuffle,  Jr.;  his  sister  Sally 
Mae;  parents,  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Luther  McDuffle.  Her  ob- 
jectives are  to  see  that  the 
family  are  not  only  able  to 
repay  their  FHA  loans  but 
that  they  are  able  to  raise 
their  living  standards  and 
gain  security  and  hope  for 
the  future. 


Newton  Named  Assistant 
Administrator  of  FHA 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION  HOME  SPECIALISTS  BRING 

"OUTREACH"  BENEFITS  TO  THE  RURAL  DISADVANTAGED 


What  is  supervised  credit?  Farmers 
Home  Administration  borrowers  know 
it  is  the  key  that  enables  them  to  boost 
their  earning  power  and  raise  living 
standards  when  they  are  unable  to  get 
credit  from  other  kinds  of  lending 
organizations. 

To  Mrs.  Leolia  Spaugh,  FHA  home  su- 
pervisor at  Raleigh,  N.C.,  supervised 
credit  is  also  an  effective  tool  by  which 
she  can  help  a  family  to  raise  their  in- 
come, improve  their  living  conditions, 
broaden  their  interests,  and  look  to  the 
future  with  hope,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time. 

Mrs.  Spaugh  is  one  of  61  such  women 
working  in  counties  in  22  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  With  backgrounds  in 
home  economics  and  social  services,  they 
help  ease  the  problems  of  disadvantaged 
rural  familes  that  cannot  be  solved  with 
money  alone. 

Luther  McDuffle,  Jr.,  is  just  one  of  over 
70  economic  opportunity  loan  borrowers 
currently  being  helped  by  Mrs.  Spaugh. 
He  with  his  parents,  brother,  and  sister 
work  a  rented  30 -acre  farm.  His  fa- 
ther has  a  $3,630  farm  operating  loan 
and  grows  com  and  tobacco  while  Luther 
Jr.  has  been  able  to  establish  a  small 
pulpwood  cutting  and  hauling  operation 
with  his  $390  economic  opportunity  loan. 

Mrs.  Spaugh  advised  the  family  on 
how  to  keep  running  records  necessary 


to  keep  track  of  their  loans  and  earn  a 
livelihood. 

A  friend  and  advisor  to  the  McDufRes, 
she  has  helped  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Duffle obtain  glasses  through  a  local 
service  agency  at  reasonable  cost.  She 
has  interested  the  McDuffies  and  their 
teenage  children  in  attending  a  local 
community  action  center  to  develop  skills 
through  adult  education.  She  has 
helped  the  McDuffies  to  understand  what 
proper  nutrition  can  mean  to  them  and 
has  gone  on  to  .show  them  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  donated  foods  and  the  family 
vegetable  garden.  She  has  worked  with 
their  landlord  on  badly  needed  improve- 
ments to  the  home,  and  has  consulted 
with  teachers  concerning  the  participa- 
tion of  McDuffie  children  in  the  School 
Lunch  Program. 

In  short,  she  is  the  family's  main  con- 
tact with  government  and  can  help  them 
find  answers  to  questions  on  topics  rang- 
ing from  medicare  to  county  or  com- 
munity services. 

Tills  is  a  small  sampling  of  the  helpful 
involvement  of  a  home  specialist  in  the 
affairs  of  a  rural  family,  holding  two 
FHA  loans. 

How  does  the  family  feel  about  this 
involvement?  Mrs.  McDuffie  summed 
it  up  during  a  recent  home  visit  when 
she  spontaneously  told  Mrs.  Spaugh: 
"Your  coming  is  a  pleasure  to  us." 
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The  appoint- 
ment of  Edward 
M.    Newton,    Jr., 
as   assistant  ad- 
ministrator of 
the   Farmers 
Home    Adminis- 
tration  was   an- 
nounced recently. 
Newton  will  be 
responsible  for 
administrative 
management 
E.  M.   NEWTON,  Jr.         p  h  a  s  e  s   of   the 
rural    credit    agency's    operations.    He 
succeeds  Robert  C.  Leary,  who  retired. 

Newton  has  been  serving  as  an  assist- 
ant to  FHA  Administrator  Howard 
Bertsch  for  program  development  and 
administrative  coordination. 

The  newly  named  assistant  adminis- 
trator, raised  on  a  farm  near  Hume, 
Fauquier  County,  Va.,  attended  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  He  entered  gov- 
ernment service  in  1932  as  a  field  super- 
visor for  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
in  central  Virginia.  He  became  FCA 
State  supervisor  at  Farmville,  Va.,  in 
1933,  advanced  in  1935  to  assistant  re- 
gional manager  for  the  emergency  crop 
and  feed  loan  division  of  FCA  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  became  regional  manager 
8  years  later. 

Newton  transferred  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  as  State  director 
for  Maryland  and  Delaware  in  1947,  and 
came  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1955  as  a 
loan  officer  in  FHA's  farm  operating  loan 
division. 

He  was  named  FHA  deputy  assistant 
administrator  for  operations  in  1961, 
and  assistant  to  the  administrator  in 
April  1962. 


More  than  77,600  loans — totaling 
8524,953,000 — were  made  to  faniilv 
farmers  during:  1966  in  the  Farmers 
Home  .Administration  SUPERVISED 
FARM  OWNERSHIP  AND  OPER.\TING 
CREDIT  PROGR.\M.  These  funds  >»ere 
used  to  buy,  enlarge,  or  develop  farms,  to 
refinance  debts  and  make  needed  adjust- 
ments, or  to  pay  operating  costs. 


Freeman  Selects  Cotton 
Board  Members  and  Alternates 

Members  of  a  20-inan  Cotton  Board, 
and  their  alternates,  who  will  administer 
a  research  and  promotion  program  for 
upland  cotton,  were  announced  recently. 

Members  and  alternates  of  the  Cotton 
Board  for  the  program  recently  ap- 
proved by  cotton  producers  were  selected 
by  the  Secretary  from  nominations  made 
by  eligible  producer  organizations  in 
cotton-producing  States. 

The  program,  developed  to  strengthen 
cotton's  competitive  position  and  expand 
its  uses  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  fi- 
nanced by  assessments  of  $1  a  bale  of 
cotton  produced.  Assessments  are  ex- 
pected to  start  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1967  ginning  season,  about  July  1. 

OflRcials  said  each  cotton-producing 
State  or  designated  combination  of 
States  will  be  represented  by  at  least  one 
member  on  the  Cotton  Board,  with  addi- 
tional representation  determined  by  the 
State's  average  annual  cotton  production 
in  crop  years  1961-65.  Mississippi  and 
California-Nevada  each  have  two  mem- 
bers on  the  Cotton  Board,  Texas  has  five, 
and  other  cotton-producing  States  each 
have  one. 


Time  in  Temporary  Grade 
Counts  Toward  Increase 

When  a  Federal  employee  is  promoted 
to  a  temporary  position  that  pays  more 
than  his  regular  job,  is  he  entitled  to 
within-grade  increases  in  the  temporary 
job?  The  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  say  yes. 

And  when  the  employee  returns  to  his 
regular  job,  can  he  count  the  time  spent 
in  a  temporary,  higher  grade  against 
his  waiting  time  for  the  next  in-grade 
increase  in  his  regular  job?    Again  yes. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  employee  is 
serving  two  waiting  periods  simultane- 
ously; one  in  his  regular  position  from 
which  he  was  temporarily  promoted,  and 
one  in  the  position  to  which  he  is  tem- 
porarily promoted. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
Informed  Federal  agencies  that  an 
employee  who  receives  a  promotion  des- 
ignated in  advance  as  temporary,  is  en- 
titled, upon  restoration  to  his  former 
position,  to  any  within-grade  increases 
in  his  regular  position,  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled  after  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
quired waiting  period.  The  waiting  pe- 
riod is  measured  from  the  last  equivalent 
increase  received  in  his  regular  position. 

This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  the 
employee  earns  within-grade  increases 
in  the  position  to  which  he  is  temporarily 
promoted. 


JOHN  WEGENER'S  TASTE  FOR  COFFEE 
MEANS  BETTER  QUALITY  COFFEE  for  institu- 
tions, schools,  military,  and  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  which  use  his  testing  service  to  checic 
quality  of  purchases.  Wegener  is  heod  of  the 
processed  fruit  and  vegetable  lab  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  judges  coffee  sannples  for  body, 
freshness,  and  freedom  from  foreign  flavors. 
The  lab,  run  by  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service,  also  tests  frozen,  canned,  and  dehy- 
drated fruits  and  vegetables,  and  specialty 
items  such  as  tea,  mustard,  and  peanut  butter. 
Wegener,  who  uses  analytical,  chemical,  ond 
quantitative  methods  of  testing  foods,  particularly 
enjoys  the  coffee  tasting  port  of  his  job. 


Dreyer  Named  to  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperatives 

Stanley  S.  Dreyer,  35,  who  in  January 
was  elected  President  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  USA  to  succeed  Jerry 
Voorhis,  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Coop- 
eratives, succeeding  Voorhis  in  that  post. 

Secretary  Freeman  announced  Dreyer's 
appointment  and  said  he  had  accepted 
Voorhis'  resignation  "with  regrets." 

The  Committee  advises  the  Secretary 
on  ways  cooperatives  can  participate 
more  fully  in  efforts  to  strengthen  agri- 
culture and  small  towns,  and  on  use  of 
USDA  resources  to  help  cooperatives 
operate  more  effectively. 

The  Committee  members,  besides 
Dreyer,  are  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association; 
Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  National  Federation 
of  Grain  Cooperatives;  Kenneth  D.  Na- 
den.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coop- 
eratives; E.  M.  Norton,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Milk  Producers;  and  J.  Kenneth 
Stern,  American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 

Dreyer,  new  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee,  at  35  is  directing  an 
organization  with  a  membership  of  18 
million  families. 


USDA  Reports  Progress 
In  Pest  Control  Research 

Progress  made  by  USDA  scientists  in 
1966  in  the  development  of  additional 
safe  and  effective  insect  control  methods 
included  identification  and  synthesis  of 
the  natural  attractant  produced  by  fe- 
male pink  bollworms  to  lure  males. 

The  synthetic  attractant,  called 
"Propylure,"  may  be  used  in  the  future 
to  lure  male  pink  bollworms  to  traps 
where  they  can  be  killed  or  sterilized. 

Use  of  powerful  attractants  is  one  of 
several  pest  control  methods  that  scien- 
tists in  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
are  developing  that  use  no  chemicals, 
very  small  amounts  of  chemicals,  or 
chemicals  that  affect  only  the  target  pest. 

Other  research  developments  in  1966 
included: 

\'  Blacklight  lamps  were  used  to  lure 
cabbage  loopers  to  a  sterilizing  chemical; 
reproduction  of  cabbage  loopers  was  re- 
duced 90  percent  in  tests. 

V  Radio  waves,  infrared  energy,  ultra- 
violet radiant  energy,  and  sound  were 
tested  as  control  methods  against  sev- 
eral insects,  and  show  promise  for  the 
future. 

V'  A  chemical  compound  in  balsam  fir 
trees  that  keeps  certain  insects  from 
developing  into  adults  was  isolated  and 
identified.  The  hormone-like  substance, 
called  juvabione,  prevents  the  insects 
from  reaching  the  stage  where  they  do 
damage. 

\'  Stored-grain  pests  were  killed  by 
replacing  the  air  in  the  storage  area  with 
carbon  dioxide  or  nitrogen. 

\  In  weed  control  research,  two  bene- 
ficial insect  species  have  been  teamed  up 
in  California  and  Oregon  to  attack  tansy 
ragwort,  a  toxic  range  weed.  The  in- 
sects— the  ragwort  seedfly  and  the  cin- 
nabar moth — attack  only  the  weed  pest; 
they  do  not  feed  on  crop  plants. 


BEA  WIESNER  PUTS  THE  FINAL  TOUCHES  ON 
A  PLASTER  GRAPEFRUIT  MODEL  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  models  are  sent  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  graders 
across  the  country  for  determining  factors — such 
OS  shape  and  color — used  in  U.S.  standards. 
These  models,  which  are  lifelike  copies  of  the  real 
thing,  depict  the  borderline  requirements  for  a 
grade. 


Everyone  Asked  to  Watch  for 
Unfamiliar  Plant  Pests 

Home  gardeners,  farmers,  campers, 
and  hikers  are  urged  by  the  Department 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  any  unusual 
insect  damage  to  crops,  ornamentals,  or 
trees. 

Such  damage  should  be  reported  at 
once  to  county  agricultural  agents  or  to 
State  or  Federal  entomologists,  officials 
in  the  Agricultural  Research  Service 
state.  It  could  mean  that  a  new  foreign 
pest  has  sneaked  past  quarantine  bar- 
riers, or  that  a  native  insect  is  building 
up  to  dangerous  proportions. 

Early  detection  often  makes  it  possible 
to  eradicate  the  pest  before  it  can  cause 
widespread  damage  and  require  exten- 
sive control  efforts.  This  was  the  case 
last  summer  when  the  Mediterranean 
fruitfly  invaded  the  southern  tip  of 
Texas.  The  finding  of  a  single  adult 
Medfly  brought  on  a  control  program 
that  eradicated  the  infestation  in  record 
time  and  without  economic  losses  to  any 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

Last  year,  in  addition  to  the  Medfly, 
11  new  insects  were  reported  in  the 
United  States  by  ARS  pest  control 
agencies. 

A  nationwide  program  to  "stop  pests 
before  they  start"  is  being  supported  by 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  It  is  in 
support  of  this  program  that  all  citizens 
are  urged  to  help  find  and  stamp  out 
dangerous  insect  enemies,  whether  na- 
tive or  imported,  before  they  cause 
extensive  damage. 
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USDA  Adopts  Standards 

For  Humane  Care  of  Lab  Animals 

standards  and  regulations  for  the  hu- 
mane care  and  treatment  of  certain  labo- 
ratory animals  were  adopted  recently  by 
the  Department. 

The  regulations  establish  requirements 
that  dealers  must  meet  to  be  licensed  by 
USDA  if  they  buy,  sell,  or  transport  dogs 
or  cats  in  interstate  commerce,  or  sell 
dogs  or  cats  for  research  purposes.  The 
regulations  also  spell  out  how  research 
facilities  should  register  with  USDA  if 
they  use  or  intend  to  use  dogs  or  cats  in 
research  and  either  receive  Federal  funds 
for  such  research  or  transport  dogs  or 
cats  in  interstate  commerce  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  standards  establish  requirements 
for  housing,  feeding,  watering,  sanita- 
tion, ventilation,  shelter,  separation  of 
species,  and  veterinary  care. 

The  standards  and  regulations  were 
developed  by  the  Department  for  direct- 
ing the  Laboratory  Animal  Welfare  Act. 


HERE  IS  A  WATER  SUPPLY  THAT  MAN 
HAS  BEEN  NEGLECTING— Catching  rainwater  is 
simple.  All  one  needs  is  a  smooth,  reasonably 
waterproof  surface  tilted  toward  a  container  that 
will  hold  the  runoff.  Ancient  man  practiced  this 
art  and  was  able  to  cultivate  arid  areas  of  the 
world.  Modern  man  uses  this  technique  infre- 
quently and  then  usually  on  islands  lilce  Bermuda. 
USDA  hydraulic  engineer  Lloyd  E.  Myers,  direc- 
tor of  the  Water  Conservation  Laboratory  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  associates  such  as  Cy  W. 
Lauritiien,  Logan,  Utah,  in  collaboration  with 
members  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  are  working  at  making  rain-trapping 
feasible  in  a  modern  America.  Liquid  asphalt 
applied  with  a  boom  spray  offers  a  compara- 
tively inexpensive  means  of  modern  rain-trap- 
ping. A  butyl  rubber  rain-trap  such  as  the  one 
shown  here  is  another  means  recently  made  com- 
mercially available  as  a  result  of  USDA  coopera- 
tive research. 


National  Agricultural  Library 
Modernizes  Its  Services 

The  National  Agricultural  Library  is 
taking  a  major  step  in  updating  its  ca- 
pacity to  handle  an  ever-increasing  vol- 
ume of  published  material  and  make  it 
readily  available  to  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians in  agriculture  and  biology. 

A  contract  for  a  systems  analysis  and 
design  study  was  awarded  recently  to  a 
Bethesda,  Md.,  research  firm. 

The  study,  which  is  expected  to  take 
13  months,  will  design  computer  pro- 
grams for  more  effective  handling  of  sci- 
entific information  maintained  by  the 
Library. 

It  no  longer  is  possible  to  keep  up  with 
the  volume  of  agricultural  publications 
by  manual  means  alone.  Now  that  mod- 
em methods  for  storing  and  retrieving 
knowledge  are  available,  the  NAL  must 
use  them  if  it  is  to  provide  the  kind  and 
variety  of  information  that  modern  re- 
searchers need. 

A  fully  operational  computer  system, 
serving  NAL  patrons,  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  1971. 

The  one -and-a- quarter-million -vol- 
ume National  Agricultural  Library — the 
most  extensive  agricultural  library  in 
existence — is  the  second  largest  library 
in  Federal  Government,  second  only  to 
the  Library  of  Congress.  In  addition  to 
its  usual  services,  the  NAL  issues  the 
monthly  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  and 
the  biweekly  Pesticides  Documentation 
Bulletin. 


FEDERAL  RECREATION  AREAS 
DISPLAY  NEW  SIGN 

This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  all 
Federal  1  a  n  d  - 
managing  agen- 
cies will  use  one 
official  sign  to 
designate  Federal 
recreation  areas 
where  entrance 
and  user  fees  are 
charged. 

A  golden  eagle, 
official  Govern- 
ment symbol  for 
Operation  Golden  Eagle,  predominates 
on  a  white  background  in  the  new  sign. 
A  silhouetted  family  of  four  stand  under 
the  wing  of  the  eagle.  They  are  shown 
in  midnight  blue,  as  are  the  words  at  the 
base  of  the  triangular  sign,  "U.S.  Fee 
Area."  Operation  Golden  Eagle's  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  more  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities  across  the  Nation 
through  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  program. 

The  sign  will  be  posted  at  Federal  rec- 
reation areas  to  indicate  where  the  $7 
Golden  Eagle  Passport  and  short-term 
permits  are  valid  for  entry  by  private 
automobile,  and  at  areas  that  charge  ad- 
mission and  user  fees.  The  1967  annual 
permit  is  valid  an  unlimited  number  of 
times  between  April  1  and  March  31. 

The  new  designation  sign  is  18  inches 
tall  and  is  usually  made  of  wood  or  metal 
with  reflective  lettering  and  figures. 

Federal  land-administering  agencies — 
Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service, 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — 
are  responsible  for  posting  the  official 
designation  sign  at  all  entrances  to  fee 
areas.  The  new  sign  may  be  displayed 
alongside  existing  entrance  signs  or  in- 
corporated into  other  signs. 


New  Member  Named  to  Oklahoma 
ASC  State  Committee 

Mart  Fowler  of  Stigler,  Okla.,  was  re- 
cently appointed  a  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  (ASC)  State  Conrniittee. 

Fowler  replaces  James  T.  Hickman  of 
Panama. 

Fowler,  who  has  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing his  entire  adult  life,  is  a  beef  cattle 
operator,  with  a  large  herd  of  Hereford 
cows  and  calves  and  a  considerable  grain 
acreage. 
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BELTSVILLE  LOG  LODGE 
OPENS  ANNEX 

The  Log  Lodge,  venerable  cafeteria  at 
the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  now  has  an  annex  for  more 
intimate  dining. 

In  the  past,  the  cavernous  size  of  the 
main  lodge  has  detracted  from  luncheon 
meetings  and  retirement  parties.  And 
these  meetings  had  to  be  scheduled  after 
regular  dining  hours  amid  interference 
from  other  activities  in  the  building. 

The  recently  completed,  air-condi- 
tioned dining  room  at  the  rear  of  the 
main  building,  overlooks  a  tree-ringed 
pond  and  provides  a  more  attractive  and 
convenient  setting  for  special  luncheons. 
The  room  accommodates  50  diners. 

At  pi-esent,  the  room  is  furnished  only 
with  folding  chaii-s  and  a  lectern,  so  that 
meals  cannot  yet  be  served  there.  But 
tables  and  chairs  now  on  order  will  soon 
put  the  addition  into  full  operation. 

Groups  wishing  to  use  the  new  room 
for  regular  meetings  (immediately)  or 
luncheons  (when  new  furniture  arrives) 
should  make  reservations  with  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Dodd  of  the  Division  of  Operations, 
Room  128,  Center  Building,  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md.,  phone 
82-357. 


Food  Donations  Benefiting 
More  People  Than  Ever 

At  the  end  of  last  December,  1,498 
counties  and  114  cities  were  distributing 
USDA  foods  to  needy  families.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Food  Stamp  Program  func- 
tioned in  another  477  areas.  In  the 
same  month  of  1965,  foods  were  being 
distributed  in  1,606  counties  and  247 
cities  while  the  Food  Stamp  Program  was 
available  in  only  191  areas. 

USDA's  food  donation  program,  func- 
tioning in  all  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific, 
during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1967,  bene- 
fited 3.6  million  persons  in  family  units, 
1.3  million  needy  adults  and  children  in 
charitable  institutions,  1.3  million  chil- 
dren in  nonprofit  summer  camps,  and  21 
million  children  at  school.  An  addi- 
tional 1.3  million  of  the  Nation's  needy 
took  part  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

Comparative  figures  for  fiscal  1966 
were  4.6  million  in  family  units,  1.3  mil- 
lion needy  adults  and  children  in  chari- 
table institutions,  1.2  million  children 
in  nonprofit  summer  camps,  and  20  mil- 


Animal  travelers  occasionally  pose  problems  for 
AGRICULTURAL  QUARANTINE  INSPECTORS. 
At  Dulles  International  Airport,  Vo.,  inspectors 
recently  removed  40  pounds  of  swcetpotatoes 
and  some  guavo  fruit  from  the  cages  of  monkeys 
being  shipped  to  California.  Eleven  larvae  of  a 
fruitfly  related  to  the  Medfly  were  found  in  the 
confiscated  monkey  food  which  was  then 
destroyed. 

USDA  Attorney's  Name 
Placed  in  Football  Hall  of  Fame 

Wear  K.  Schoonover,  director  of  the 
Production  Stabilization  Division,  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel,  was  elected  to 
the  National  Football  Hall  of  Fame  on 
March  2.  1967. 

Schoonover  was  an  end  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  from  1927  to  1929  and 
was  selected  by  the  late  Grantland  Rice 
as  a  member  of  the  1929  All-America 
Football  Team,  the  first  player  from  the 
Southwest  Conference  so  honored.  In 
1959  Schoonover  was  elected  to  the  State 
of  Arkansas  Hall  of  Fame. 

Schoonover  has  been  a  member  of  the 
General  Counsel's  staff  since  1935. 


Industry  Cooperation  in 
Market  News  is  High 

Thirty-nine  of  every  40  persons  asked 
to  provide  information  for  Federal-State 
market  news  reports  cooperate  fully. 
USDA  recently  tabulated  response  to  its 
regular  market  news  inquiries,  and  found 
that  97.5  percent  of  the  firms  asked  to 
supply  market  news  do  so. 

More  than  200  Federal-State  market 
news  offices  made  the  tabulation.  Of  the 
total  13,735  persons  regularly  contacted 
by  these  offices,  only  337  (2.5  percent) 
failed  to  cooperate  fully.  Of  the  non- 
cooperators,  less  than  half  (165  or  1.2 
percent  of  the  total)  do  a  significant 
volume  of  business. 

lion  children  at  school.  Some  792,000  of 
the  Nation's  needy  took  part  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program. 


Agri  Slrirfs 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  "WAR  ON 
RURAL  POVERTY"  EXHIBIT  SET  FOR 
APRIL  10-21— All  the  USDA  agencies 
lonccined  with  helping  low-income  rural 
people  reach  a  higher  standard  of  living 
are  firming  up  arrangements  for  an  edii- 
<ational  exhibit  in  the  .Administration 
Building's  patio,  April  10-21.  "The 
Forge  of  Progress,"  is  the  theme  for  this 
exhibit  that  will  show  with  pictures,  words, 
and  objects  how  low-income  rural  people 
benefit  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration's Economic  Opportunity  loans  and 
other  USDA  antipovcrty  programs. 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  re- 
ported that  the  1966  study  of  minority 
group  employment  in  the  Federal  civilian 
work  force  on  June  30.  1966,  shows  con- 
tinuing gains  in  MINORITY  GROUP 
EMPLOYMENT,  including  increases  in 
the  middle  and  upper  salary  ranges. 
Minority-group  employees  reported  in  the 
current  census  number  422,574  or  18 
percent  of  the  total  work  force  incliuled 
in  the  report. 


The  Bulk  of  the  Conservation  Job 
.Vliead  is  on  Privatelv  Owned  Lands. 
This  is  the  theme  of  19'67's  SOIL  STEW- 
ARDSHIP WEEK  (APRIL  30-MAY  7) 
observance — -the  need  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  task  of  conserving  and  de- 
veloping resources  on  the  75  percent  of 
the  Nation's  territory  held  in  private  own- 
ership. The  celebration  will  mark  the 
13th  year  in  which  the  National  .Associa- 
tion of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  has 
sponsored  the  occasion. 


EXPORT  MARKETS  FOR  UNITED 
STATES  FARM  PRODUCTS  ARE  CON- 
TINUING TO  EXPAND.  In  1967,  they 
are  expected  to  top  the  1966  calendar  year 
record  total  of  .S6.9  billion,  which  ex- 
ceeded tiie  1961-65  average  by  23  percent 
and  the  1955-59  average  by  77  percent. 
Commercial  export  sales  earned  S5.3  bil- 
lion— a  gain  of  58  percent  over  exporl> 
for  dollars  in   1960. 


THE  FIRST  FARMERS  HOME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION LOAN  IN  KANSAS  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  .Act  was  completed 
recently.  The  loan  was  made  to  an  in- 
formal credit  union  of  10  elderly  ladies 
to  permit  its  members  to  buy  a  rug  loom 
and  equipment.  The  ladies,  many  of 
them  descendants  of  the  Kickapoo  Indian 
tribe,  are  especially  talented  in  sewing  and 
weaving.  They  have  access  to  scrap 
materials  from  a  dress  factory  to  make 
their  rugs.  For  several  years  they  have 
tried  to  find  a  way  to  gel  access  to  a  loom 
to  make  the  rugs  which  they  can  sell  for 
.S2  to  S4  each.  The  loan  was  for  .SI 90 
which  the  ladies  will  pay  back  in  4  years 
at  4Vs  percent  interest. 
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With  the  AGRICULTURE  2000  hallmark  in  the  background,  Secretary  Freeman  and  Budget  Bureau 
Director  Charles  L.  Schultie  congratulate  Joseph  Ryan,  Jr.  (right),  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
who  accepted  a  special  merit  award  for  the  OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION  RATE  NEGOTIATING  GROUP 
of  FAS  during  the  Department's  recent  cost  reduction  ceremony. 

THIRTY-THREE  SEPARATE  COST  REDUCTION  ACTIONS 

SALUTED  AT  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  PATIO  AWARDS  CEREMONY 


On  March  28,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
cf  the  Budget  Cileries  L.  Sckultze  and 
Secretary  Freeman  spoke  and  presented 
awards  at  the  Department's  Third  An- 
nual Cost  Reduction  Ceremony. 

Employees  whose  imagination  and  in- 
itiative had  sparked  cost-cutting  efforts 
throughout  1966  were  the  award  recipi- 
ents and  the  guests  of  honor. 

Concerning  the  achievements  of  the 
awardees.  Secretary  Freeman  said, 
"Their  accomplishments  enable  the  De- 
partment to  give  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive service  to  all  Americans.  These 
employees  and  many  more  like  them  are 
the  reason  that  USD  A  efforts  and  pro- 
grams are  based  on  the  realities  of  the 
present  and  the  hopes  of  the  future. 

"Our  work  symbolizes  the  optimism 
with  which  America  progresses  toward 
the  future.     It  is  forward-looking  work 


that  we  are  proud  to  stamp  with  the  hall- 
mark of  AGRICULTURE  2000." 

In  congratulating  award  winners, 
Budget  Director  Schultze  took  note  of 
AGRICULTURE  2000,  saying,  "We  are 
also  here  to  talk  about  tomorrow — AGRI- 
CULTURE 2000  and  its  challenges.  I 
know  some  of  you — I  hope  most  of  you 
are  aware  of  the  new  Planning,  Program- 
ing, and  Budgeting  System.  AGRICUL- 
TURE 2000  is  PPB  in  that  it  signifies 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to- 
day working  for  a  better  tomorrow  by  de- 
fining objectives,  determining  the  best 
way  of  attaining  these  objectives,  and 
setting  a  deliberate  course  of  action." 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  individuals 
and  groups  who  initiated  33  separate 
cost-cutting  actions  for  which  they  re- 
ceived special  merit  awards.  Also  in- 
cluded are  the  names  of  employees  se- 
lected for  five  merit  awards  for  special 
cost-cutting  suggestions. 


INDIVIDUAL  AWARDS 

MYRTLE  W.  ANDERSON.  ASCS;  RICH- 
MOND, VA. 

For  eliminating  money  entries  on 
tobacco  marketing  quota  forms  be- 
girming  with  the  1966  crop  year.  First 
year  savings:  $11,200. 

JEFF  D.  ARDOIN,  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE  SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION: WASHINGTON,  DC. 
For  perceptive  study  and  analysis  dur- 
ing his  assignment  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice as  a  Management  Intern  which  led 
to  the  development  of  a  new  system 
for  adjusting  quarters  rental  rates. 
Estimated  FY  1966  savings:  $32,500 
and  3.4  man-years. 

JOHN  R.  BROOME,  OMI;  WASHING- 
TON, DC. 
For  developing,  in  conjunction  with  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the 
first  Departmentwide  system  of  "third- 
party  leasing"  of  electronic  accounting 
machine  equipment.  Annual  savings 
to  USDA  are  $69,900. 

PHILIP  N.  BROWN,  C&MS:  WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 
For  introducing  the  use  of  a  multiple 
access  computer  system  in  C&MS  which 
has  greatly  expedited  and  improved  its 
statistical  service  function  while 
achieving  savings  in  excess  of  $13,500 
annually. 

JAMES  D.  CRYE.  SCS:   MORRILTON, 

ARK. 

For  developing  methods  of  making 
welding  rods  from  available  materials 
and  constructing  less  costly  auger  bits 
used  in  core  drill  operations.  Annual 
savings  to  SCS  amount  to  $11,000. 

GEORGE      R.      DERSCHUCH.      ARS: 

HYATTSVILLE.  MD. 
For  conducting  intensive  management 
studies  of  plant  quarantine  inspection 
operations  at  the  Port  of  New  York, 
which  resulted  in  savings  of  9  man- 
years  and  $76,600. 

HENRY  W.  FAUSCH.  SCS:  BOZEMAN. 

MONT. 
For  effecting  area  staffing  adjustments 
designed  to  align  duties  more  closely 
with  grade  le\;els.  which  resulted  in  a 


better  balance  and  less  expensive  staff 
with  improved  service  to  farmers  and 
ranchers.     Annual  savings  are  $19,100. 

RICHARD    G.    FLENNER,    SCS;     AU- 
BURN, ALA. 

For  suggesting  and  developing  a  pre- 
printed requisition  form  for  ordering 
any  of  the  100  most  commonly  used 
supplies.  Agencywide  use  of  this  form 
saves  $25,200  a  year. 

ROBERT  T.  GAST,  ARS;  STATE  COL- 
LEGE, MISS. 
For  developing  improvements  in  equip- 
ment and  techniques  which  resulted  in 
an  almost  completely  automated  sys- 
tem of  rearing  boll  weevils  for  research. 
Costs  were  reduced  $1,500  per  million. 
First-year  savings  are  estimated  at 
$45,000  and  the  second  year  $60,000. 

GEORGE    H.    HEPTING,    FS;    ASHE- 

VILLE,  N.C. 

For  conceiving  and  developing 
INTREDIS,  an  electronic  retrieval  sys- 
tem for  forest  pathology  literature. 
Estimated  savings  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  $78,200  in  fiscal  year  1966. 

RICHARD  C.  LARK  IN.  C&MS:   WASH- 
INGTON, D.C, 

For  suggesting  and  assisting  in  the  im- 
plementation of  a  system  for  purchas- 
ing frozen  poultry  needed  for  food  dis- 
tribution programs,  on  a  delivery  point 
rather  than  on  an  f  .o.b.  shipping  point 
basis.     Annual  savings  exceed  $250,000. 

WALTER  T.  LE  W I  EC  K  I, -FS;  ATLANTA. 

GA. 

For  effective  action  which  eliminated  a 
large  number  of  yearend  mineral  lease 
applications,  reduced  processing  costs 
by  $2,600,  and  increased  revenue  re- 
ceipts to  the  Treasury  by  $49,000  in  the 
first  year. 

ALDUS  F.  MARTIN,  SCS:   ANNISTON, 

ALA. 
For  developing  an  improved  method  of 
obtaining  soil  samples  on  floodwater 
retarding  structures  which  results  in 
more  accurate  interpretations  of  soil 
types.     Annual  savings  are  $19,200. 

RALPH   G.   McINTYRE.   P&O:    WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

For  negotiating  with  manufacturers  of 
office  machines  for  the  procurement  of 
equipment  on  Departmentwide  blanket 
purchase  orders  at  maximum  available 
quantity  discounts.  Savings:  $127,400 
in  1966. 

HENRY  A.  PALM,  FHA;  WASHINGTON, 

DC. 
For  developing  a  nationwide  policy  on 
distribution  of  grant  funds  for  rural 
water  and  sewer  projects.  Implement- 
ing this  policy  allowed  over  748,000 
more  people  to  receive  service  at  rates 
comparable  to  communities  with  sim- 


ilar economic  status.  In  effect,  $31 
million  in  grants  was  stretched  to  bene- 
fit the  same  number  of  communities 
which  would  have  required  grants  of 
$92  million. 

BOB  M.  PRIODE,  ARS;  FRONT  ROYAL, 

VA. 

For  planning  and  directing  the  con- 
version and  expansion  of  an  obsolete 
cavalry  horse  barn  into  an  80-head 
facility  for  research  cattle,  using 
mostly  salvaged  materials,  with  sav- 
ings of  $16,600. 

WILLIAM  E.  SK ELTON,  CES;  BLACKS- 
BURG,  VA. 
For  consolidating  Extension  unit  offices 
and  reducing  the  number  of  staff  per- 
sonnel with  administrative  responsi- 
bilities, thereby  expanding  the  program 
capability.  Annual  savings  total 
$110,000  of  which  $41,800  are  Federal 
funds. 

THOMAS  E.  STREET,  FAS:  WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 
For  his  analysis  which  revealed  partial 
duplication  in  Title  II  and  Title  III 
Donation  Program  operations.  As  a 
result,  certain  functions  were  trans- 
ferred to  ASCS  with  net  yearly  savings 
of  $18,400. 

MARTHA  SULLIVAN,  ASCS:   NORTH- 
AMPTON, MASS. 

For  standardizing  the  preparation  of 
county  ASCS  checks,  CCC  sight  drafts, 
and  dealer  certificates  by  entering  only 
a  single  dollar  amount  on  the  face  of 
the  instrument.  Estimated  annual 
savings:  $37,100. 


DUAL  AWARDS 


JERRY  L.  BARRINGER  and  GLADYS 
G.  GREAR,  FAS;  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
For  conducting  intensive  reviews  and 
maintaining  effective  control  of  all 
agency  forms.  The  results:  50  forms 
eliminated  and  102  -revised;  net  sav- 
ings: $14,000. 

PEDRO  CATONI-MARTIN,  SCS;  SAN 
JUAN,  P.R.,  and  SERGIO  MORALES- 
CRESPO,  SCS;  UTUADO,  P.R. 

For  developing  and  assisting  in  the  im- 
plementation of  a  new  method  of  per- 
forming differential  level  surveys,  using 
altimeters  in  rough  terrain  and  steep 
slopes,  with  yearly  savings  of  $15,000. 

ARTHUR     M.     C  OLLI NGS  ,     FHA; 

BRIDGETON,     N.J.,     and     RALPH     B. 

JOHNSON,  FHA;  TRENTON,  N.J. 
For  their  suggestion  which  led  to  the 
issuance  of  "Mutual  Self-Help  Housing 
Guidelines,"  pointing  out  a  new  ap- 
proach for  helping  many  more  needy 
rural  families  obtain  decent,  safe,  sani- 


tary homes.  The  resulting  increased 
use  of  "self-help"  saved  $344,700  in 
loan  funds. 

LLOYD  E.  MYERS.  ARS;  PHOENIX, 
ARIZ.,  and  DR.  JAN  VAN  SCHILF- 
GAARDE,  ARS;  BELTSVILLE,  MD. 
For  planning  and  directing  the  con- 
struction of  net  radiometers  for  soil 
research  teams,  using  available  equip- 
ment and  personnel.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  400  units  needed,  the  sav- 
ings over  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
closest  commercial  equivalent  will 
amount  to  $136,000. 


UNIT  AWARDS 


AD  HOC  COMMITTEE  FOR  REVIEW 
OF  FIELD  AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNT- 
ING, REA;  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
For  developing  improvements  in  field 
accounting  and  auditing  activities, 
particularly  the  review  of  loan  fund 
expenditures  by  REA  borrowers.  An- 
nual savings  amount  to  5.9  man-years 
and  $63,400. 

COMMODITY   OPERATIONS    GROUP. 

C&MS:   WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

For  initiating,  developing,  and  apply- 
ing revised  packaging  specifications 
for  shortening  used  in  School  Lunch 
and  other  food  distribution  programs, 
with  resultant  annual  savings  of  over 
$300,000. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COTTON  CLASS- 
ING GROUP,  C&MS;  CORPUS 
CHRISTI,  TEX. 
For  developing  a  more  accurate,  eco- 
nomical, and  flexible  system  for  per- 
forming micronaire  tests  of  cotton 
samples.  During  1966  labor  costs  on 
9.8  million  samples  tested  were  re- 
duced $103,700. 

MEAT  GRADING  MANAGEMENT 
GROUP,  C&MS;  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
For  developing  and  implementing  an 
improved  manpower  utilization  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  meat  grading 
service.  An  increase  of  40  percent  in 
the  amount  of  work  each  man  performs 
saves  over  $800,000  per  year. 

METHODS    IMPROVEMENT    OPERA- 
TIONS   TEAM,    ARS;    HYATTSVILLE, 
MD.,  and  FIELD  STATION  at  NILES, 
MICH. 
For  conducting  field  tests  which  led 
to  a  reduction  in  the  dosage  used  in 
aerial  spraying  for  cereal  leaf  beetle 
control.    Estimated  savings  for  treat- 
ment of  1,605,621  acres  in  the  spring 
of  1966  was  $96,300. 

OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION  RATE 
NEGOTIATING  GROUP,  FAS:  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

For  effective  negotiations  with  freight 
conferences,  carriers,  and  ship  char- 


terers  to  reduce  rates  on  partial  and 
full  cargo  shipments  of  commodities 
programed  under  Public  Law  480. 
During  the  period  of  July-December 
1966  savings  totaled  $1,006,500. 

PERSONNEL  SECURITY  GROUP.  OP; 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
For  resourceful  use  of  prior  full-field 
investigation  reports  prepared  by  other 
agencies  in  lieu  of  requesting  new  per- 
sonnel security  clearance  checks  in  67 
cases  during  1966.     Savings:    $26,800. 

SPECIAL  GROUP  ON  FARM  REFER- 
ENDA <  JOINT  SUGGESTION^.  ASCS, 
STATE  and  COUNTY  OFFICES  IN 
FLORIDA.  ARKANSAS,  LOUISIANA, 
CALIFORNIA,  MISSISSIPPI.  AND 
MISSOURI. 

For  suggestions  advocating  balloting 
by  mail  rather  than  at  polling  places 
for  farm  referenda.  This  has  resulted 
in  wider  participation  by  eligible  voters 
and  savings  of  $283,400  annually. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS 

AGENCY    PUBLICATIONS    CONTROL 

OFFICERS. 
For  their  leadership  in  implementing 
and  promoting  the  Department  Publi- 
cations Control  Program.  This  effort 
has  reduced  the  cost  of  USDA  publi- 
cations approximately  $270,000  a  year. 

AGENCY  PROPERTY  COST  REDUC- 
TION OFFICERS. 
For  leadership  in  the  Department's 
implementation  of  the  President's  di- 
rective to  improve  the  procurement 
and  management  of  property.  Pur- 
chase orders  canceled  or  reduced  plus 
property  redistributed,  declared  excess, 
or  obtained  from  excess  during  the 
months  of  October-December  1966 
were  valued  at  $5.7  million. 

SPECIAL  MERIT  AWARDS  FOR  THE 
BEST  EMPLOYEE  SUGGESTIONS  AP- 
PROVED DURING  THE  SPECIAL 
SUGGESTION  CAMPAIGN  OF  FISCAL 
YEAR   1966  .   .   . 

FIRST  PLACE— MAURICE  F.  ROCHE- 
LEAU  and  RICHARD  G.  ZIMMERMAN. 
both  of  FS:  MISSOULA,  MONT. 

For  developing  a  computer  program 
which  gives  engineers  positive  control 
of  the  grade  adjustment  problem  in 
road  design.     Savings:   $3,128,000. 

SECOND  PLACE— REUBEN  O.  RUE, 
ASCS:  MINOT,  N.  DAK.,  and  DONALD 
K.  HOWE.  ASCS:  McINTOSH.  S.  DAK. 
For  proposing  to  eliminate  the  annual 
posting  of  a  statement  of  administra- 
tive expenses  in  all  county  ASCS  of- 
fices.   Savings:  $40,000. 


Sigmund  J.  Knepp  of  Deer  Lodge,  Tcnn.  (right), 
with  wife,  Gladys,  shows  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration County  Supervisor  Henry  Wattenbarger 
fine  wood  products  designed  and  made  by  Knepp 
in  his  FHA-financed  workshop.  Knepp,  who 
substantially  improved  his  family  income  through 
an  FHA  economic  opportunity  loan,  will  partici- 
pate in  the  "FORGE  OF  PROGRESS"  exhibit  set 
for  April  10-2!  in  the  USDA  Patio  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


THIRD   PLACE— RICHARD   G.    FLEN- 
NER.  SCS;  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

For  suggesting  that  GSA  Form  1348-4 
be  preprinted  to  include  100  of  the 
most  commonly  used  supply  items 
ordered.     Savings:   $25,199. 

FOURTH  PLACE— KENNETH  A.  PAR- 
KINSON, ARS:  HYATTS"VILLE.  MD. 
For  making  a  combination  reel  and 
measuring  device  for  flagmen  using 
ky toons  (helium  balloons)  as  a  method 
of  guiding  planes  on  aircraft  spraying 
contracts.    Savings:  $5,000. 

FIFTH       PLACE  —  MARGARET       M. 

LILLEY.  OMI:    NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
For   suggesting   a   coding   method   to 
eliminate  research  involved  in  calcu- 
lations for  State  tax  deductions  from 
payroll  listings.    Savings:  $1,778. 


The  work  of  the  USDA  QUARANTINE  INSPEC- 
TOR sometimes  involves  more  detection  than 
inspection.  When  it  took  two  men  to  lift  the 
spare  tire  out  of  an  automobile  being  brought 
into  the  U.S.  by  a  traveler  returning  from  Europe, 
it  was  apparent  that  it  contained  something  be- 
sides air.  Concealed  in  the  tire  were  40  pounds 
of  prohibited  meats  from  a  country  where  foot- 
and-mouth — a  serious  livestock  diseose — is  known 
to  exist. 


USDA  State  Defense  Boards 
Conduct  Successful  Exercise 

The  Department  recently  carried  out 
a  successful  surprise  exercise  to  test 
emergency  communications  and  the 
ability  of  USDA  State  Defense  Boards 
to  assemble  quickly  at  emergency  oper- 
ating sites. 

Through  a  teletype  network,  a  message 
was  sent  early  in  the  day  to  each  USDA 
State  Defense  Board  Chairman  asking 
that  he  assemble  his  Board  at  the  USDA 
emergency  operating  site  for  that  State. 
He  was  also  asked  to  send  a  teletype 
message  from  his  emergency  site  to  the 
USDA  national  site  when  the  Board  was 
assembled,  or  at  the  end  of  4  hours, 
whichever  was  earlier. 

The  test  showed  the  emergency  tele- 
type facilities  to  be  generally  effective. 
Equipment  and  routing  problems  were 
discovered  in  a  few  States,  and  action 
is  being  taken  to  correct  these  defici- 
encies. 

The  relocation  phase  of  the  test  pur- 
posely was  omitted  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico  and,  due  to  special  problems, 
in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  remaining  47 
States,  relocation  was  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully in  46.  Most  Board  members, 
or  their  representatives,  were  present  at 
the  emergency  sites  within  the  time  rec- 
ommended, and  in  many  States  reloca- 
tion was  accomplished  faster  than 
expected. 

In  meetings  held  as  a  part  of  the  ex- 
ercise, USDA  State  Defense  Boards  con- 
sidered the  feasibility  of  a  future  alert- 
ing and  relocation  exercise  for  USDA 
County  Defense  Boards.  A  few  States 
chose  to  involve  some  of  the  County  De- 
fense Boards  in  this  exercise.  In  one 
State,  all  County  Boards  were  Involved. 

USDA  has  50  State  Defense  Boards, 
plus  one  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  one  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  There  are  also  about  3,000 
USDA  County  Defense  Boards  and  11 
special  Metropolitan  Area  Defense 
Boards.  These  Boards  are  the  primary 
channel  within  the  Department  for  di- 
recting and  coordinating  USDA  defense 
responsibilities  in  the  field.  All  USDA 
State  Defense  Boards  and  national  head- 
quarters are  linked  by  a  special  teletj-pe 
network  which  is  part  of  the  Advanced 
Records  System  of  the  Federal  Telecom- 
munications System. 

In  an  emergency,  USDA  State  Defense 
Boards  are  responsible  for  protection 
and  utilization  of  the  Nation's  food  sup- 
ply, and  for  the  preservation  of  agricul- 
tural resources.  The  Boards  are  made 
up  of  heads  of  USDA  agencies  within  a 
State. 


awards  and  Hccognitidn  i^  iV  v^ 


ALBANY,  CALIF. — Five  employees  of  the  Western  Regional  Laboratory  recently  earned  pay  increases 
or  cash  awards  as  recognition  of  high  quality  work.  They  are  (left  to  right):  Miss  Rhoda  Plater, 
chemist  in  the  field  crops  laboratory;  Mrs.  Marion  M.  Thomas,  physical  science  aid,  vegetable  labora- 
tory; Mrs.  Milma  J.  Youngs,  secretary,  director's  office;  Kenneth  V.  Smith,  equipment  operator,  field 
crops  laboratory;  Mrs.  Dcanna  J.  Kindriclc,  secretary,  field  crops  laboratory. 


USDA  Plant  Physiologist  Honored 

Lee  J.  Kuslnnan,  plant  physiologist  sta- 
tioned at  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, Raleigh,  received  the  L.  M.  Ware 
research  award  from  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Horticultural  Science  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Agri- 
cultural Workers  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Kushman  and  coauthors  Daniel  T. 
Pope  and  R.  J.  Monroe,  of  the  University, 
were  presented  the  award  for  their  paper, 
"Estimation  of  Intercellular  Space  and 
Specific  Gravity  of  Five  Varieties  of 
Sweet  Potatoes."  The  award  consists  of 
an  inscribed  plaque  and  $100. 

Kushman  has  been  with  USDA's  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  since  1942.  He 
has  been  stationed  at  Raleigh  since  1957. 


Mecham  Is  President-Elect 
Of  American  Cereal  Chemists 

Dale  K.  Mecham,  cereal  chemist  at  the 
ARS  Western  utilization  research  labo- 
ratory, Albany,  Calif.,  was  recently  in- 
stalled as  president-elect  of  the  American 
Association  of  Cereal  Chemists.  A  year 
later  he  will  succeed  to  the  presidency  of 
the  group. 

Mecham  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  He  came  to  USDA's 
utilization  laboratory  in  1941  after  5 
years  of  research  in  the  grain  milling 
industry.  His  work  at  the  laboratory  has 
been  primarily  in  grain  proteins,  flour 
bleaching,  and  wheat  malting. 


INSPECTOR  GENERAL  LESTER  P.  CONDON 
recently  recognized  the  outstanding  work  of 
OIG  employees  David  S.  Allshouse  and  Mrs. 
Barbara  A.  Riley  with  a  presentation  of  awards. 
Allshouse  was  cited  for  his  work  in  drafting  a 
compliance  manual  issued  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion of  Civil  Rights  for  use  in  Federal  agencies. 
Mrs.  Riley  .  .  .  for  improving  operational  effi- 
ciency in  her  office. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.— Five  employees  of  the  SOUTHERN  UTILIZATION  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT DIVISION  at  New  Orleans  were  recently  given  awards  by  Dr.  C.  Harold  Fisher,  director,  left. 
Left  to  right  they  are  Mrs.  Shirley  T.  Saucier  (for  outstanding  performance  of  clerical  duties);  Louis 
A.  Fiori  (for  developing  a  basic  understanding  of  the  effects  of  the  physical  properties  of  cotton  fibers 
on  the  physical  properties  of  yarn  and  fabrics);  Carrol  L.  Hoffpauir  (for  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
application  of  modern  management  techniques  to  research  on  the  utilization  of  Southern  farm  crops); 
Wilson  A.  Reeves  (for  outstanding  research  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  improving  the  properties  of 
cotton  textiles  by  chemical  modification  and  finishing);  and  George  L.  Drake,  Jr.  (for  research  leading  to 
the  discovery  of  a  durable,  colorless,  rot-,  mildew-,  and  weather-resistant  finish  for  cotton).  Not  shown 
is  W.  Norbert  Berard,  division  employee  stationed  in  Natick,  Mass.,  who  was  recognized  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  discovery  of  resistant-finishes  for  cotton. 


.Seventy-nine  Federal  employees  whose 
siigseslions  and  achievements  saved  the 
Government  S5,162,654  are  FEBRU.ARY 
ECONOMY  CHAMPIONS,  and  their  names 
have  been  pla<'ed  on  the  Honor  Roll  in  the 
lobbv  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
building.  One  of  them  is  RICHARD  C. 
LARKIN,  C&MS  agricultural  economist, 
who  proposed  an  improved  method  for 
purchase  and  delivery  of  frozen  poultry 
used  in  the  .School  Lunch  and  other  food 
distribution  programs.  His  suggestion 
saved  §190,000  on  the  purchase  of  37 
million  pounds  of  poultry.  Larkin  was 
awarded  $1,240  by  the  Department. 


Eighty  percent  of  the  existing  ski  areas 
in  the  West  are  on  NATIONAL  FOREST 
LANDS. 


ARS  Scientist  Receives 
Kansas  State  Award 

Ralph  W.  Sherman,  ARS  Plant  Quar- 
antine Division,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  recently 
received  a  distinguished  service  award 
from  Kansas  State  University. 

For  his  work  in  protecting  food  from 
foreign  and  domestic  insects  and  diseases, 
Sherman  was  cited  by  Dr.  Herbert 
Knutson,  head  of  the  University's  De- 
partment of  Entomology,  as  "world  and 
national  leader  in  conservation  of  the 
Nation's  food  supply." 

Following  the  presentation,  Sherman 
gave  the  banquet  address  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  Conference  on 
"The  Insect  Jet  Set." 
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McGuire  Designated  Forest 
Service  Deputy  Chief 


JOHN   R.  McGUIRE 


John  R.  Mc- 
Guire of  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  was  re- 
cently appointed 
deputy  chief  of 
the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  charge  of 
Programs  and 
Legislation. 

McGuire  suc- 
ceeds Hamilton 
K.  Pyles  whose 
recent  retirement 
brought  to  a  close 


34  years  of  government  service. 

In  his  new  position,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  McGuire  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  analyzing 
long-range  forestry  and  conservation 
programs.  He  will  also  provide  Forest 
Service  liaison  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies as  well  as  with  Congressional  leaders 
on  matters  dealing  with  forestry  and 
conservation. 

Since  1963,  McGuire  has  served  as 
director  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Forest 
and  Range  Experiment  Station.  His 
work  has  involved  direction  and  coordi- 
nation of  Forest  Service  research  in 
California  and  Hawaii,  including  re- 
search in  timber  management,  range  and 
wildlife  habitat,  forest  protection,  rec- 
reation, economics,  and  management 
sciences. 

McGuii'e  graduated  with  a  B.S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1939 
and  2  years  later  received  his  M.S.  degree 
in  forestry  at  Yale  University.  In  1954, 
he  received  a  M.A.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

During  his  forestry  career  McGuire  has 
written  or  collaborated  in  writing  a  num- 
ber of  scientific  papers  and  magazine 
articles  dealing  with  "Timber  Taxation," 
"Timber  Supplies  for  the  Plywood  Indus- 
try," "Quality  Timber  Supplies  in  the 
Northeast,"  and  reports  of  forest  re- 
sources of  various  States. 

Succeeding  McGuire  as  director  of  the 
Pacific  Southwest  Station  is  Robert  D. 
McCulley,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Forest  Service  Research  Staff  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  since  1963. 


ASCS  ADMINISTRATOR  HORACE  D.  GOD- 
FREY, right,  is  congratulated  as  a  1967  Career 
Service  Award  winner  by  Bernard  L.  Gladieux, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
National  Civil  Service  League  which  made  the 
award.  The  League  announcement  said,  "Mr. 
Godfrey's  extraordinary  administrative  ability  and 
ideas  for  better  service  to  the  public  and  farmers 
were  reflected  in  five  major  laws  of  1961-65." 
Godfrey  has  been  ASCS  administrator  and  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  CCC  since  early  1961. 
During  this  period  the  farm  programs  he  admin- 
isters have  helped  increase  farm  income  from 
$11.7  billion  to  $16.3  billion,  surpluses  of  grain 
have  been  wiped  out,  and  other  surpluses  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  The  measured  workload 
of  his  agency  has  increased  more  than  a  third, 
but  the  man-years  of  employment  have  been 
reduced    1,842. 


Conference  on  Land  and  Water 
Management  in  Suburbia  Planned 

Land  developers,  investors,  planners, 
architects,  engineers,  scientists,  and 
county  and  municipal  leaders  will  join 
two  Federal  Departments  June  15-16  in 
seeking  solutions  of  land  and  water  man- 
agement problems  of  suburbia  develop- 
ment. 

The  conference  on  "Soil,  Water  and 
Suburbia"  was  amiounced  by  Secretary 
Freeman  and  by  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Robert  C. 
Weaver.  The  meeting  will  be  in  USDAs 
Jefferson  Auditorium  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Both  Secretary  Weaver  and  Secretary 
Freeman  will  appear  on  the  opening  pro- 
gram dealing  with  "Land  in  Transition — 
The  Problems  and  the  Opportunities." 

Other  sessions  will  present  panelists 
and  discussions  on  "Knowledge  for  Tran- 
sition," "The  Suburban  Land  Resource 
and  Its  use,"  and  "Community  Action." 


Horace  Godfrey  Receives  High 
Civil  Service  Recognition 

One  of  the  highest  honors  open 
to  career  civil  servants  recently  was 
awarded  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service.  Godfrey  and 
nine  others  received  the  National  Ci^'il 
Service  League's  Career  Service  Award 
at  a  special  ceremony  in  Washington, 
D.C,  April  21. 

Godfrey  has  been  administrator  of 
ASCS  and  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  since 
1961.  He  has  been  an  employee  of  the 
agency  which  administers  farm  action 
programs  since  1934. 

He  received  the  award  for  excellence 
in  administrative  efficiency,  leadership 
in  career  development,  actions  to  im- 
prove understanding  between  rural  and 
urban  people,  assistance  to  Congress,  im- 
plementation of  equal  opportunity  in 
program  participation  and  employment, 
and  fundamental  improvements  in  agri- 
culture as  a  result  of  his  energetic  lead- 
ership over  the  years. 

Secretary  Freeman  praised  the  selec- 
tion of  Godfrey  for  the  award.  "In  his 
job  as  administrator,  he  has  accom- 
plished goals  that  could  only  have  been 
reached  by  a  man  with  his  unique  combi- 
nation of  long-term  career  service  plus 
extraordinary  leadership  and  ability," 
the  Secretary  said. 

"I  do  not  know  of  a  better  administra- 
tor or  a  better  administered  agency  any- 
where in  the  entire  Federal  Government. 
These  programs  'ASCS  programs  admin- 
istered by  Godfrey),  plus  expanded  ex- 
ports have  brought  farmers  to  a  supply 
balance  that  permits  us  now  to  look 
toward  expanded  production  of  some 
crops.  This  is  truly  'a  new  era'  in  agri- 
culture, and  I  am  extremely  happy  that 
this  award  is  being  given  Horace  God- 
frey, a  man  who  has  done  so  much  to 
help  create  a  brighter  future  for  the 
farmers  and  consumers  of  America." 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  is  a 
nongovernment  organization  aimed  at 
promoting  efficiency  in  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government.  It  is  supported 
entirely  by  citizens,  organizations,  cor- 
porations, and  foundations. 


These  members  of  the  Secretary's  1967  HONOR  AWARDS  COMMITTEE  met  recently  to  recommend 
employees  for  DISTINGUISHED  AND  SUPERIOR  SERVICE  AWARDS:  Donald  A.  Williams,  admin- 
istrator, SCS,  chairman;  Richard  E.  Albrecht,  farm  editor,  Wallace's  Farmer;  Dr.  Howard  B.  Sprague, 
executive  secretary.  Agricultural  Board,  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  the  Secretary;  Miss  Dorothy 
Height,  president,  National  Council  of  Negro  Women;  and  Frederick  J.  Lawton,  former  director  of 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Civil  Service  commissioner.  James  W.  Entwistle,  Office  of  Personnel,  exec- 
utive secretary  to  the  committee,  is  not  shown.  Secretary  Freeman  will  present  the  awards  at  the  21st 
Annual  Honor  Awards  Ceremony  to  be  held  May  16,  1967,  at  10:30  a.m.  in  the  Sylvan  Theater,  Wash- 
ington Monument  Grounds.  In  cose  of  rain  the  program  will  be  transferred  to  the  Departmental 
Auditorium. 


Grant  Designated  Associate 
Administrator  of  SCS 


K.  E.  GRANT 


Secretary  Free- 
man recently 
designated  Ken- 
neth  E.  Grant,  47, 
o  f  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  as  associate 
administrator  of 
the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service. 

Grant,  a  career 
conservationist 
who  has  been 
SCS  State  con- 
servationist   for 


Indiana  since  June  1964  and  formerly 
held  the  same  position  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, will  succeed  Gladwin  E.  Young, 
associate  administrator  since  December 
1953. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  the 
Secretary  cited  Grant's  exceptional  lead- 
ership as  the  Department's  representa- 
tive on  the  Ohio  River  Basin  Studies 
(first  of  its  type  to  be  completed) ,  the 
Interagency  Committee  for  the  Wabash 
River  Basin,  and  the  technical  advisory 
committee  of  the  Wabash  Valley  Inter- 
state Commission.  He  also  noted  Grant's 
leadership  in  developing  the  first  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development 
Project  in  the  Nation. 

Grant,  a  native  of  Rollinsford,  N.H., 
joined  SCS  as  a  junior  soil  scientist  at 
Keene,  N.H.,  in  1946.  He  rose  rapidly 
through  the  ranks,  from  work  unit  and 
area  conservationist  positions  to  the 
State  technical  staff.  He  became  deputy 
State  conservationist  at  Durham,  N.H., 
in  1956  and  was  promoted  to  State  con- 
servationist in  1962,  holding  that  posi- 
tion until  his  promotion  and  transfer  to 
Indiana  in  June  1964. 


Mrs.  Grace  Hooten,  second  from  right,  director 
of  family  life  education.  El  Paso  Independent 
School  District,  confers  with  New  Mexico  county 
home  agents  and  visiting  consultants  during  the 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP  AT 
NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  recently. 
Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Patricia  L.  Spurlin,  assistant 
Chaves  County  home  agent,  Roswell;  Dr.  Evelyn 
Spindler,  nutritionist.  Federal  Extension  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Mrs.  Hooten;  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Pierce,  Chaves  County  home  agent,  Portales. 


Scientist  Donates  Journals 
To  State  College 

Copies  of  scientific  journals  dating 
back  33  years  were  donated  to  Fort  "Valley 
State  College,  Ga..  recently  by  Depart- 
ment scientist  Dr.  Lane  A.  Moore. 

Moore,  an  ARS  dairy  nutritionist  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  had  been  looking  for  ways 
to  put  his  extensive  personal  library  to 
good  use  before  retiring.  He  sent  the 
publications  to  Fort  Valley  State  after 
learning  that  the  school  needed  technical 
journals  in  agriculture. 

Moore  donated  essentially  complete 
volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Dairy  Science, 
Journal  of  Nutrition,  Journal  of  Animal 
Science,  and  Federated  Proceedings. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 


USDA's  May  list.  Featured  are:  eggs 
and  orange  juice.  Other  plentifuls  are 
potatoes  and  beef. 


MICHIG.4N  WAS  RFXENTLY  THE 
FIRST  M.4JOR  HOG-PRODUCING 
STATE  TO  BE  DECLARED  FREE  OF 
HOG  CHOLERA.      It  is  also  the  seventh 


.State  to  be  ofFiciallj-  named  "hog  cholera 
free."  Previously,  Vermont,  Nevada. 
Utah,   Montana,   Alaska,   and  Idaho   were 


Kick  A  Peanut  and  It  Dances . . . 

A  happy,  sprightly,  new  sound  hap- 
pens when  a  harpsichord,  piccolo,  violin, 
and  bassoon  play  together.  If  the  music 
kicks  some  peanut  drawings,  the  peanuts 
dance.  And  if  the  peanuts  are  hand- 
drawn  directly  onto  a  strip  of  clear 
film,  the  Department  gets  an  entirely 
new  low-budget,  color  film. 

How  do  we  know?  Simple.  USDA's 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  found 
out  when  a  one-minute  public  service 
spot  announcement  was  produced  for  the 
Plentiful  Foods  Program.  The  spot — 
called  "Peanut  Dance" — was  released  for 
national  distribution  during  the  special 
March  peanut  promotion. 

Jack  Mueller,  C&MS  information  spe- 
cialist, was  assigned  to  get  the  job  done. 
Since  time  was  short  (normal  production 
time  is  6  weeks) ,  a  cameraless  technique 
was  used  to  get  the  spot  made  within  a 
month.  The  music  was  arranged  and 
recorded  first.  Then,  the  music  was 
transcribed  onto  musical  manuscript  pa- 
per, one  line  of  notes  devoted  to  each  in- 
strument. This  gave  Mueller  a  frame- 
count  equivalent  for  each  note,  in  other 
words,  he  knew  how  many  pictures  to 
draw  for  each  musical  phrase. 

After  transcribing  the  music,  he  drew 
the  pictures  directly  onto  a  strip  of  clear 
35-mm.  movie  film,  using  an  ordinary 
drawing  pen  and  India  ink.  This  strip 
of  film  was  the  negative.  Motion  Pic- 
ture Service  then  made  a  print  from  the 
negative  and  the  result  was  a  series  of 
clear  "squiggles"  in  a  black  background. 
The  dialogue  was  recorded  and  mixed  in 
with  the  music,  and  the  soundtrack  was 
complete. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  was  to  get 
color  into  the  film.  This  was  done  on 
an  exotic  machine  called  the  Optical 
Printer.  The  color  was  printed  into  the 
film  from  stage  lighting  color  materials, 
the  picture  was  reduced  in  size  from 
35  mm.  to  16  mm.,  and  when  the  sound- 
tracks were  added,  the  film  was  ready 
for  release  to  TV  stations  across  the 
Nation. 

Besides  getting  a  color  film  done 
quickly,  this  technique  is  economical. 
The  film  was  produced  and  brought  in 
below  the  allotted  budget.  The  savings 
were  used  to  buy  additional  copies  of  the 
film. 

"It  was  a  lot  of  fun  to  do,"  says 
Mueller,  "and  I  hope  it  communicates 
happily  with  the  viewer.  It  was  a  suc- 
cessful experiment,  but  the  subject 
helped  a  lot.  Peanuts  just  aren't  a 
solemn  sort  of  thing." 

declared  free  of  this  costly  SMine  disease. 
Target  date  for  a  "hog  cholera  free" 
United  States  is   1972. 


The  Yearling  GREENSPAN  Program  .  .  . 

A  New  Way  to  Conserve  Land  and  Provide  Service 


Even  Hollywood  is  not  immune  to  being  the 
source  of  a  potential  pest  infestation.  USDA 
QUARANTINE  INSPECTORS  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  fumigated  1,600  pounds  of  Spanish  moss 
brought  in  from  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  to  be  used 
OS  o  movie  prop.  Fumigation  was  necessary  as  a 
precaution  against  the  possible  introduction  of 
plant  pests  on  the  moss. 


Dailey,  Dobson  Appointed 
To  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board 

The  Senate  recently  confirmed  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  appointment  of  two 
prominent  farmers  to  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board.  They  are  Millard  F. 
Dailey,  Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn.,  and  Paul 
Arthur  Dobson,  of  Exeter,  Calif. 

In  making  his  appointments  President 
Johnson  followed  precedent  in  selecting 
one  of  three  men  from  each  of  the  two 
Farm  Credit  Districts  that  had  been 
nominated  by  production  credit  associa- 
tions, Federal  land  bank  associations,  or 
farmer  cooperatives  using  the  banks  for 
cooperatives. 

Twelve  members  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board  are  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States — one  from 
each  Farm  Credit  District — and  the  13th 
member  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Board  meets  usually  six  times  a 
year  to  make  policies  for  the  independ- 
ent Government  agency — Farm  Credit 
Administration — and  the  cooperative 
Farm  Credit  System,  which  is  made  up 
of  a  Federal  land  bank,  a  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bank,  a  bank  for  coopera- 
tives, and  affiliated  associations  in  each 
of  12  Farm  Credit  Districts  covering  the 
U.S.,  plus  a  Central  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives in  Washington,  D.C. 


First  ARS  Female  Personnel 
Officer  Appointed 

Miss  Billie  E.  Green  recently  was 
named  personnel  officer  for  the  Southern 
Utilization  Research  and  Development 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  New  Orleans,  La.  This  gives 
Miss  Green  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  woman  appointed  to  such  a  position 
in  ARS  with  responsibility  for  all  phases 
of  personnel  management. 


The  first  Greenspan  project  was  ap- 
proved for  the  Village  of  Newark,  N.Y., 
in  May  of  1966  to  buy  30  acres  of  crop- 
land for  conversion  to  a  city  park  with 
wildlife  pond,  ice  skating  rink,  picnic 
area,  baseball  and  softball  diamonds,  and 
badminton  courts. 

In  addressing  the  audience  in  Newark 
where  he  announced  the  launching  of 
Greenspan  last  May,  Secretary  Freeman 
said:  "The  launching  of  Greenspan  here 
today  epitomizes  the  second  aspect  of  our 
new  land  policy,  for  here  we  turn  our 
attention  to  another  use  of  our  land 
abundance  .  .  .  the  creation  of  a  better 
environment  for  our  people." 

The  assistance  given  communities  and 
public  agencies  through  Greenspan  is 
comparable  to  what  a  farmer  would  re- 
ceive in  adjustment  payments  over  a  10- 
year  period  under  the  Cropland  Adjust- 
ment Program.  But  in  no  case  can 
Greenspan  land-acquisition  aid  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  land. 

CAP,  authorized  as  Title  VI  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  provides  for 
adjustment  payments  to  farmers  agree- 
ing to  move  land  out  of  certain  crops  and 
into  conserving  uses  for  5  to  10-year 
periods. 

A  further  provision  authorizes  equiva- 
lent assistance  'Greenspan)  to  public 
bodies — local,  State,  or  Federal — desiring 
to  obtain  farmland  for  permanent  con- 
version to  open  space,  public  recreation, 
wildlife  habitat,  natural  beauty,  and 
other  uses  that  control  air  and  water 
pollution.  Applications  for  Greenspan 
aid  are  made  at  State  or  county  offices 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 


Since  Greenspan  was  launched.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  has  approved  24  Green- 
span applications  to  help  local.  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  acquire  cropland  for 
conversion  from  crops  in  plentiful  supply 
to  public  recreation  and  needed  open 
space. 

Projects  being  developed  on  cropland 
purchased  with  Greenspan  assistance  in- 
clude: Children's  playgrounds,  football 
fields,  baseball  and  softball  diamonds, 
golf  courses,  tennis,  badminton  and  bas- 
ketball courts,  swimming  pools,  wildlife 
ponds,  fishing  and  boating  waters,  nature 
trails,  beautification  areas,  drive-in  the- 
aters, and  picnic,  camping,  and  wilder- 
ness areas. 

States  in  which  Greenspan  projects  are 
underway  are:  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Ohio. 
Texas,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 

Federal  grants  under  Greenspan  for 
land  acquisition  total  $205,826,  and  for 
cost-share  assistance  to  establish  the 
conservation  practices  the  land  will  need 
in  its  new  use,  $70,316. 

The  largest  grant,  $47,448,  went  to 
the  Linn  County,  Iowa,  Conservation 
Board  to  help  it  buy  372  acres  of  crop- 
land in  a  1,072-acre  farm  acquired  for 
conversion  to  a  national  environmental 
and  wilderness  park.  In  addition,  the 
board  received  $22,102  in  cost-share 
conservation  aid. 

Of  the  24  Greenspan  applications  ap- 
proved, 8  were  for  county  and  community 
agencies  in  Iowa,  3  for  agencies  in  Min- 
nesota, and  2  each  for  public  bodies  in 
Indiana,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Wis- 
consin. 


ASCS  Holds  Employee  Conference 

Family  guidance  counselors  advise 
families  to  "sit  down  from  time  to  time 
and  discuss  your  activities  and  problems 
with  each  other." 

Horace  D.  Godfrey,  administrator  of 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  has  gone  the  counse- 
lors one  better.  He  recently  applied 
this  commonsense  advice  to  the  ASCS 
"family"  in  a  semiannual  conference  for 
all  employees  held  in  Jefferson  Audi- 
torium, Washington,  D.C. 

Recently  Administrator  Godfrey  along 
with  Associate  Administrator  Edwin  A. 
Jaenke;  Deputy  Administrators  Ray 
Fitzgerald.  Robert  Beach,  and  Roland 
Ballou;  and  L.  C.  Holm,  executive  assist- 
ant to  the  administrator,  sat  down  with 
the  agency's  Washington  employees  in 
the  auditorium  to  talk  about  ASCS  work 


and  working  conditions.  It  required  two 
meetings.  Half  the  agency  met  with  the 
"bosses"  in  a  morning  session:  half  met 
in  the  afternoon.  Each  1-hour  session 
was  devoted  to  answering  employee  ques- 
tions, mostly  about  working  conditions 
and  career  advancement. 

"Questions  our  people  have  about  pro- 
grams of  ASCS  are  generally  answered  in 
work  sessions  of  the  ongoing  staff  meet- 
ings and  training  programs  of  the 
agency,"  Godfrey  said,  "but  we  feel  the 
need  to  supplement  these  opportunities 
with  face-to-face  contact  between  top 
management  and  employees  generally." 

In  addition  to  meeting  with  all  Wash- 
ington office  employees  from  time  to  time, 
the  administrator  or  one  of  his  top  rep- 
resentatives meets  once  a  year  with  most 
of  the  State  and  county  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  commit- 
tees and  their  employees. 


3 


awards  and  ^Recognition  -^  ^  ^  - 

MOST  OUTSTANDING  ASC  GROUP  DURING  1966 

PRESENTED  AWARD  AT  MISSISSIPPI  CONFERENCE 


OUTSTANDING  ASC  COUNTY  GROUP  IN  THE  NATION  FOR  1966.  (I.  to  r.)  Sue  P.  Arrlngton, 
clerk;  J.  C.  Sides,  Jr.,  committeennan;  Clyde  S.  Pace,  office  manager;  Nell  M.  Shaw,  chief  clerk;  S.  A. 
Swearengen,  committee  chairman;  F.  Wainwright  Bleose,  South  Central  Area  director  of  ASCS;  Horace 
D.  Godfrey,  administrator  of  ASCS;  J.  L.  Reid,  Jr.,  committeeman;  Mary  L,  Lancaster,  clerk;  and  Sylvia 
W.  Parker,  clerk. 


The  Yalobusha  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  'ASCi  County 
Committee  and  county  office  staff  were 
recently  recognized  as  the  outstanding 
ASC  county  group  in  the  nation  in  serv- 
ice to  farmers. 

The  award,  slated  to  become  an  annual 
award,  was  the  first  national  recognition 
of  this  type.  The  surprise  announce- 
ment by  Horace  D.  Godfrey,  administra- 
tor of  ASCS,  came  during  the  biennial 
State  conference  of  ASC  committeemen 
and  employees  in  Biloxi,  Miss.  The 
plaque  commemorating  the  event  was 
presented  to  Yalobusha  ASC  Chairman 
S.  A.  Swearengen  by  F.  Wainwright 
Blease,  South  Central  Area  director  of 
ASCS.  Over  600  committeemen  and 
employees  from  every  county  in  the 
State   and   ASCS    representatives   from 


neighboring  States  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  were  present  for  the  occasion. 

The  award  was  the  fourth  for  the 
Yalobusha  group  with  offices  in  Coffee- 
ville,  Miss.  It  all  started  last  fall  when 
W.  R.  Holland,  district  supervisor,  se- 
lected the  group  as  the  most  outstanding 
in  1966  in  his  district  of  12  North  Missis- 
sippi counties.  Then  at  the  State  level, 
C.  W.  Sullivan,  State  executive  director 
of  the  Mississippi  ASCS,  selected  Yalo- 
busha from  the  winners  in  the  seven 
ASCS  districts  in  the  State.  On  Febru- 
ary 1,  1967,  Blease  announced  that  he 
had  selected  the  Yalobusha  County 
group  as  the  most  outstanding  in  his  area 
of  551  counties  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana. 
Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

The  national  award  was  to  one  of  more 
than  3,000  agricultural  counties  in  the 
United  States. 


ASHEVILLE,  N.C.— Field  offices  such  as  the  EASTERN  LABORATORY,  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
DIVISION,  ASCS,  have  set  a  rigorous  example  for  other  Department  personnel.  The  division's  39 
employees  donated  400  pints  (50  gallons)  of  blood  in  51  months.  Leaders  in  the  effort  are  (I.  to  r.) 
Jack  Kolton;  Allon  Cartledge;  Irv  Nadelmon,  holding  plaque  listing  donors;  Don  Chaillet;  and  Louis  Wall. 
Each  donated  from  3  to  6  gallons  during  the  51-month  period. 


FORT  WORTH,  TEX.— These  artists  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  Cartographic  Unit  won 
EIGHT  AWARDS  FROM  THEIR  NINE  ENTRIES 
IN  THE  FORT  WORTH  FEDERAL  BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATION  ART  EXHIBIT  recently.  Bernice 
Powell,  left,  has  won  post  awards  for  her  china 
painting.  Melba  Griffin,  center,  with  SCS  for 
23  years,  teaches  art  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Hospital  and  received  the  Federal  Business  Asso- 
ciation Certificate  of  Achievement  Award  in  1965. 
Virgil  White,  right,  former  cartoonist  and  com- 
mercial artist,  won  local  prizes,  and  has  exhibited 
in  the  Art  Directors'  Art  Exhibit  in  Dollos  and 
fashion  shows  at  the  Will  Rogers  Coliseum  in 
Fort  Worth. 


CHICAGO,  ILL.— MRS.  EUNICE  L.  ALEXANDER 
was  recently  recognized  by  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  for  her  excellent  performance 
OS  a  clerk  at  the  Chicago  Market  News  Office, 
Poultry  Division.  Richard  S.  Cotter,  Western 
Area   supervisor,    presented   the   certificate. 


Thomas  Receives  NIH  Fellowship 

Dr.  R.  S.  Thomas,  ARS  Western  uti- 
lization research  laboratory,  Albany, 
Calif.,  has  been  awarded  a  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  postdoctoral  fellowship 
to  work  1  year  at  the  Swiss  Federal  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Zurich.  His  research 
topic  is  "Techniques  for  Electron  Micro- 
scopic Localization  of  Minerals  in  Plant 
and  Microbe  Cells." 
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The  21st  Annual  Honor  Awards  Ceremony  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  May  16,  with  Secretary  Free- 
man as  the  principal  speaker. 

The  Secretary  presented  awards  for  Distin- 
guished Service  to  seven  individuals  and  one 
group  of  employees.  Superior  Service  Awards 
were  made  to  81  individuals  and  3  units.  Of 
the  Superior  Service  winners,  36  are  head- 
quartered in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area,  and  45 
are  based  in  24  States  and  4  foreign  coun- 
tries.  .    .   . 

"Our  work  symbolizes  the  optimism 
with  which  .\merica  progresses  toward  the 
future.  It  is  forward-looking  work  that 
we  are  proud  to  stamp  with  the  hallmark 
.\GRICLLTURE  2000 — the  vital  work  of 
raising  rural  income  and  helping  provide 

abundance of    helping    growing    nations 

to    help    themselves — of   stimulating    new 


markets  for  our  agricultural  products — 
of  improving  communities  of  tomorrow  — 
of  putting  our  natural  resources  into  ac- 
tion— of  applying  science  in  the  service 
of  man — of  generating  knowledge  for 
living.  These  are  the  broad  tasks  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  are 
your  tasks,  and  for  the  excellence  with 
which  the>  are  being  carried  out  we  are 
proud  to  salute  this  year's  award  winners 
and  all  the  employees  who  contribute  to 
the  many  achievements  of  this  great 
Department." 


.SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
AWARDS 

Program   Administration 

WINN  F.  FINNER,  SEG;  Washington, 
B.C. — For  outstanding  professional  com- 
petence and  distinctive  service  as  an  ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  furnishing  distinguished  leadership 
as  head  of  the  Staff  Economists  Group  in 
developing  economic  analysis  and  ap- 
praisals relating  to  the  food  and  agricul- 
ture programs  of  the  United  States. 

NEILL  W.  FREEMAN,  Jr.,  C&MS: 
Washington,  D.C. — For  significant  con- 
tributions in  expanding  the  food  dona- 
tion program  to  low-income  families,  to 
children  participating  in  school  lunches, 
and  to  institutional  food  service  pro- 
grams. 

LIONEL  C.  HOLM,  ASCS;  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — For  distinctive  guidance  and 
counsel  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration involving  Government  action  pro- 
grams having  nationwide  impact  on  the 
agricultural  economy. 

Science,    Engineering,   and   Technology 

RAYMOND  C.  BUSHLAND,  ARS ; 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. — For  notable  public  serv- 
ice through  development  and  application 
of  unique  methods  for  controlling  live- 


stock pests  and  protecting  humans  from 
disease-carrying  insects  and  mites. 

GEORGE  M.  JEMISON,  FS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C. — For  noteworthy  adminis- 
tration of  a  nationwide  forestry  research 
program,  outstanding  personal  research, 
and  exceptional  leadership  in  strength- 
ening the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
international  forestry  research. 

HERMAN  A.  RODENHISER,  ARS: 
Washington,  D.C. — For  remarkable  lead- 
ership in  interagency  research  on  epi- 
demiology of  food-plant  diseases;  and 
for  conceiving  and  planning  original  ap- 
proaches to  coordinated  research  on  new 
and  complex  problems  of  biology  and 
agriculture. 

CECIL  H.  WADLEIGH,  ARS:  Belts- 
ville,  Md. — For  most  exceptional  fore- 
sight and  administrative  ability  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  leadership 
of  a  national  program  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  research. 

Group   Achievement 

ASSOCIATION  LOAN  DIVISION. 
FHA:  Washington,  D.C. — For  extraordi- 
nary achievement  in  developing  and  ex- 
ecuting a  comprehensive  technical  and 
financial  assistance  program  of  com- 
munity services  which  has  brought  bet- 
ter living  to  nearly  two  million  rural 
people. 


SUPERIOR  SERVICE  AWARDS 

Program   Administration 

CLIFFORD  ANDERSON,  FS:  Glid- 
den.  Wis. — For  conspicuous  excellence  in 
the  field  of  information  and  education 
resulting  in  increased  acceptance  of  For- 
est Service  programs,  and  exemplary  ef- 
forts and  exceptional  success  in  inspir- 
ing and  training  subordinate  employees. 

REGINALD  M.  DeNIO,  FS;  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — For  important  personal 
achievement  in  fostering  excellent  rela- 
tionships between  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  range  livestock  industry  and  sus- 
tained dynamic  and  perceptive  leader- 
ship of  a  balanced  nationwide  range 
management  program. 

JOE  B.  EARLE,  SCS:  Alexandria, 
La.— For  exceptional  vision  and  leader- 
ship in  directing  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  nrogram  toward  highly  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  life  and  agriculture  in 
Louisiana. 

STANFORD  B.  GAUTHIER,  SCS: 
Breaux  Bridge,  La. — For  excellence  in 
the  operations  of  the  Breaux  Bridge 
work  unit,  which  contributed  substan- 
tially to  important  gains  in  the  rural  life 
and  agriculture  of  St.  Martin  Parish,  La. 

MARJORIE  A.  GIBBS,  CES:  Detroit, 
Mich. — For  responsive  leadership  in 
bringing  autonomous  interests  of  food 
industry  together,  providing  new  re- 
sources for  consumer  education  in  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area,  and  profes- 
sional leadership  in  her  specialized  task: 

VIRGINIA  L.  HAM,  CEA:  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — For  meritorious  professional 
competence,  initiative,  and  dedication  in 
devising  improved  systems  for  speeding 
up  the  inflow  of  current  futures  trading 
information,  thereby  strengthening  the 
surveillance  and  enforcement  position 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
in  its  regulate  IT  work. 

HOWARD  W.  HJORT,  PEPS:  Wash- 
ington, D.C. — For  unusually  dynamic 
leadership  and  ingenuity  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  significant  and  effective 
planning,  programming,  and  budgeting 
system  for  all  the  programs  of  this 
Department. 


LANCE  G.  HOOKS,  C&MS;  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil. — For  exemplary  accom- 
plishment in  a  pioneering  field,  under 
great  handicaps,  in  assisting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  in  establishment  of  a 
National  Market  News  Service,  and  in 
training  market  news  reporters. 

JAMES  A.  HORTON,  C&MS;  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. — For  leadership  in  planning 
an  effective  and  economical  publications 
program  for  C&MS,  designed  to  bring 
clearer  understanding  of  consumer  food 
programs  to  people  who  need  them  most. 

ROBERTA  JOHNSON,  CES;  Ft. 
Stockton,  Tex. — For  distinctive  super- 
visory leadership  in  developing  methods 
and  coordinated  prog'  ims  to  help  Mex- 
ican-American families  effectively  use 
resources  for  a  better  way  of  life. 

JOHN  T.  KOEN.  FS:  Hot  Springs. 
Ark. — For  exceptional  administrative 
leadership  and  skill  in  obtaining  under- 
standing and  local  support  for  complex 
program  objectives  combined  with  supe- 
rior functional  work  accomplishment  as 
supervisor  of  Ouachita  National  Forest. 

HAROLD  R.  LEWIS,  INF;  Washing- 
ton. D.C. — For  exceptional  resourceful- 
ness, initiative,  creativity,  and  leadership 
in  planning  and  carrying  out,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Department  agency  staffs,  pub- 
lic media,  and  private  organizations,  a 
comprehensive,  Departmentwide  public 
information  program  enabling  the  De- 
partment to  serve  better  both  farm  and 
nonfarm  people  eligible  for  and  benefit- 
ting from  the  Department's  activities. 

HENRY  F.  LOWE,  FHA;  Brooks, 
Maine — For  energetic  and  effective  lead- 
ership in  implementing  and  expanding 
agency  programs  to  the  benefit  of  sig- 
nificantly greater  numbers  of  rural 
people  and  the  economy  of  the  entire 
New  England  area. 

DAVID  C.  MANGUM,  C&MS;  Chicago, 
III. — For  excellent  livestock  reporting  at 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  markets,  and 
leadership,  foresight,  and  initiative  in 
planning  and  implementing  the  program 
on  USDA  acceptance  of  deliveries  on 
livestock  futures  contracts. 

JOSEPH  w.  McAllister,  c&ms; 

Winter  Haven.  Fla. — For  promoting  and 
maintaining  a  highly  effective  inspection 
program  for  processed  citrus  in  the  State 
of  Florida. 

RUSSELL  P.  McROREY,  FS;  Arling- 
ton, Va. — For  ingenuity  and  persever- 
ance in  providing  timely  direction  and 
leadership  to  the  rapidly  expanding  For- 
est Service  land  purchase  and  exchange 
programs  and  in  implementing  the  Sec- 
retary's National  Forest  access  regula- 
tions. 

GILBERT  MONTGOMERY,  FHA; 
Magnolia,  Miss. — For  unusual  and  effec- 
tive leadership  in  providing  services  to 


rural  people  adversely  affected  because 
of  major  changes  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  Pike  County,  Miss. 

EMMA  B.  NANCE.  C&MS;  Dallas, 
Tex. — For  extraordinary  efforts  required 
to  initiate,  organize,  and  carry  through 
the  establishment  of  School  Lunch  pro- 
grams in  schools  located  in  poor  eco- 
nomic areas  in  order  to  provide  nutri- 
tional benefits  to  disadvantaged  children. 

DAVID  S.  NORDWALL.  FS;  Denver, 
Colo. — For  dynamic  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship in  effecting  sound  multiple  use  man- 
agement of  natural  and  human  re- 
sources, fostering  programs  giving  great- 
est service  to  the  public,  and  bringing 
recognition  to  the  Department. 

CARL  A.  OUZTS,  SRS;  Orlando,  Fla. — 
For  developing  a  monthly  livestock  mar- 
ket information  bulletin,  implementing 
stratified  list  sampling  for  improved  live- 
stock statistics  in  Florida,  and  perform- 
ing special  statistical  services  for  Florida 
agriculture  since  1962. 

BURNETT  H.  PAYNE,  FS;  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — For  extraordinary  perform- 
ance in  guiding  the  coordination  of  a 
diverse  array  of  resource  uses  and  pro- 
grams, and  superlative  skill  in  admin- 
istering the  most  complex  aspects  of 
National  Forest  resource  management. 

GLENDON  A.  SEARS,  SCS;  LaGrange, 
Ind. — For  invaluable  service  through 
exceptional  soil  and  water  conservation 
programs,  minority  group  and  youth 
work,  emergency  assistance,  and  creative 
information  activity  in  LaGrange  Coun- 
ty, Ind. 

JOHN  J.  SLAUGHTER,  C&MS;  Dal- 
las, Tex. — For  unusually  effective  leader- 
ship in  administering  the  Department's 
Consumer  Food  Programs  in  the  seven 
Southwestern  States  and  in  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Board. 

RICHARD  A.  SMITH,  FAS;  Bogota. 
Colombia — For  imagination,  initiative, 
and  unusual  proficiency  in  achieving  an 
outstanding  record  of  performance  as 
agricultural  attache  in  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua. 

WILLIAM  T.  SMITH,  CES;  Booneville. 
Miss. — For  developing  creative  patterns 
for  educational  programs  in  Prentiss 
County,  Miss.,  resulting  in  a  more  profit- 
able agriculture  and  benefiting  farm 
families  throughout  the  State. 

KENNARD  O.  STEPHENS,  ASCS; 
Washington,  D.C. — For  providing  dy- 
namic leadership  in  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  1964-67  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs,  which  have  greatly  en- 
hanced farm  income  and  resulted  in  sub- 
stantially reduced  Government  costs. 

HAROLD  E.  WADLEY,  FS;  Stanley, 
Idaho — For    sustained    performance    of 


outstanding  public  service  and  coura- 
geous leadership  in  the  search  and  res- 
cue of  lost  and  injured  people  under 
rugged,  hazardous  Idaho  mountain  ter- 
rain and  other  adverse  conditions. 

WILLIAM  C.  WALKER,  FHA;  Bay 
Springs.  Miss. — For  exceptional  leader- 
ship and  service  to  rural  families  in 
assisting  them  to  make  fundamental 
changes  in  farming  plans  and  programs, 
resulting  in  more  efficient  farming  opera- 
tions and  higher  standards  of  living  in 
Jasper  County,  Miss. 

Management  and   General   Adnninistration 

CHESTER  S.  ADELL,  ASCS;  Wash- 
ington. D.C. — For  sustained  excellence  of 
accomplishment  in  the  development  of 
forms  standards,  specifications,  and  pro- 
cedures, thereby  creating  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  and  active  forms  management 
programs  in  the  Federal  Government. 

JOHN  C.  BROWN,  Jr.,  ASCS;  Wash- 
ington. D.C. — For  exceptional  ability, 
initiative,  and  leadership  in  improving 
management  operations  in  ASCS  State 
and  county  offices  and  for  adroit  labor- 
management  relations. 

HAROLD  L.  DEAN,  SCS;  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex. — For  proficient  leadership  and 
effective  management  of  resources  in 
providing  complete  cartographic  services 
and  assistance  to  SCS  personnel  in  the 
assigned  servicing  area. 

CHARLES  G.  DEATON,  FHA;  Jack- 
son, Miss. — For  exemplary  service  in 
developing  and  carrying  out  a  personnel, 
management,  and  business  services  pro- 
gram and  in  providing  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  developing  the  entire  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program  in 
Mississippi. 

LAWRENCE  L.  FIEDLER,  QMS; 
Washington,  D.C. — For  exceptional  pro- 
fessional competence,  keen  analytical 
ability,  outstanding  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation in  establishing  and  maintaining 
an  effective  financial  management  pro- 
gram in  the  Office  of  Management  Serv- 
ices, and  for  developing  and  establishing 
fiscal  procedures  to  accomplish  a  cen- 
tralized management  concept. 

A.  KENNETH  HATCH,  ARS;  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. — For  providing  notable  leader- 
ship and  drive  to  the  agency's  Cost  Re- 
duction and  Operations  Improvement 
Program  and  in  the  conduct  of  special 
assignments. 

ERNEST  A.  JENKINSON,  C&MS; 
Washingto7i,  D.C. — For  extraordinary 
professional  competence,  creativity,  and 
perceptive  leadership  in  creating  an 
awareness  of  the  need  for  operations 
analysis  and  systems  development,  and 
for  introducing  numerous  applications  of 
the  management  sciences  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  program  objectives. 
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TALMADGE  W.  LITTLE,  ARS ;  Hy- 
attsville,  Md.— For  sustained  excellence 
in  professional  personnel  recruiting, 
equal  employment  opportunity,  and  other 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged;  and  for 
providing  unusually  effective  technical 
contributions  and  leadership  to  person- 
nel programs  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  and  the  Department. 

RALPH  G.  McINTYRE.  P&O;  Wash- 
ington, D.C. — For  providing  exemplary 
skilled  guidance  and  imaginative  direc- 
tion to  the  personal  property  manage- 
ment activities  of  the  Department  and 
developing  new  property  management 
concepts  of  Government-wide  signifi- 
cance. 

Science,    Engineering,   and   Technology 

MILDRED  ADAMS,  ARS;  Beltsville. 
Md. — For  outstanding  scientific  leader- 
ship and  pioneering  advances  in  research 
on  the  role  of  carbohydrates  in  the  diet 
upon  human  nutrition,  fat  metabolism, 
and  well-being. 

LAWRENCE  P.  BATJER,  ARS;  We- 
natchee.  Wash. — For  notable  research 
accomplishments  in  the  physiology,  nu- 
trition, and  culture  of  deciduous  fruit 
trees,  and  for  national  and  international 
leadership  in  demonstrating  their  prac- 
tical application. 

THEODORE  E.  BOND,  ARS;  Davis. 
Calif. — For  conspicuous  leadership  in  re- 
search leading  to  development  of  sig- 
nificantly improved  design  criteria  for 
the  bioengineering  aspects  of  livestock 
production  facilities  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

HELEN  C.  BOYD,  NAL;  Beltsville, 
Md. — For  widely  acclaimed  performance 
in  providing  improved  library  services  to 
the  Agricultural  Research  Center  popu- 
lation at  Beltsville,  Md.,  through  the 
application  of  exceptional  professional 
skill,  competence,  initiative,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty. 

JAMES  J.  BYRNE,  FS;  Arlington, 
Va. — For  exceptional  initiative  and  out- 
standing leadership  in  planning  and 
establishing  an  improved  forest  engi- 
neering organizational  pattern  having 
national  significance  in  the  development 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

ROBERT  J.  BYRNE,  FCS;  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — For  effective  leadership  in 
developing  more  efficient  transportation 
of  farm  products  and  farm  supplies,  thus 
enabling  farm  people  to  save  millions  of 
dollars  through  their  cooperatives  and 
contributing  to  lower-priced  food  and 
liber. 

RAYMOND  P.  CHRISTENSEN,  ERS; 
Washington,  D.C. — For  unique  research 
leadership  in  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive, new   research  programs  in 


foreign  agricultural  development  and 
trade,  and  the  application  of  research  to 
the  formulation  of  agricultural  policies 
and  programs. 

STEVE  A.  EBERHART,  ARS;  Kitale, 
Kenya,  East  Africa — For  contributions 
to  the  methodology  of  maize  breeding 
suitable  for  the  developing  countries,  and 
the  demonstration  that  such  methods 
can  lead  to  substantial  increases  in  agri- 
cultural production. 

WILLIAM  P.  FLATT,  ARS;  Beltsville, 
Md. — For  research  leadership  in  develop- 
ing a  highly  efficient  and  automated 
energy  metabolism  laboratory  and  for 
significant  contributions  on  energy  me- 
tabolism of  dairy  cattle. 

SHERRILL  H.  FUCHS,  SCS ;  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex. — For  unusually  effec- 
tive leadership  in  the  promotion  and 
coordination  of  the  plant  materials  pro- 
gram of  a  complete  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program  in  New  Mexico. 

JOHN  B.  HERRICK,  CES;  Ames. 
Iowa- — For  distinctive  leadership  in  ani- 
mal health  and  disease  control  programs, 
scientific  and  educational  creativity,  and 
unusual  initiative  in  programming  pub- 
lic health  education  cooperatively  with 
other  professional  groups. 

JAMES  L.  HOURRIGAN.  ARS;  Hy- 
attsville,  Md. — For  important  service  to 
the  national  sheep  industry  by  un- 
daunted efforts  to  define  and  clarify  the 
pathogenesis  of  scrapie  and  by  develop- 
ing and  guiding  the  National  Scrapie 
Eradication  Program. 

PAUL  J.  JEHLIK,  CSRS;  Washington, 
D.C. — For  significant  leadership  and  pro- 
fessional competence  in  rural  research 
program  development  in  the  behavorial 
sciences,  and  in  effective  promotion  of 
the  rural  sociological  profession  for  en- 
hancing human  and  community  welfare 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

BRUCE  W.  KELLY,  SRS;  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — For  professional  skill  and  ex- 
ceptional leadership  in  developing  a  com- 
petent technical  staff  and  research  pro- 
gram for  improving  data  collecting  and 
estimating  procedures  in  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service. 

GERALD  A.  LOHSL,  RE  A;  Washing- 
toil,  D.C. — For  meritorious  service  to 
agriculture  and  rural  life  through  out- 
standing contributions  in  the  fields  of 
engineering  and  construction,  thus  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  cost  of  telephone 
service  to  rural  people. 

HICKMAN  C.  MURPHY.  ARS;  Belts- 
ville, Md. — For  unusual  effectiveness  in 
conceiving,  leading,  and  conducting  re- 
search that  has  protected  oats  from  dis- 
ease losses  and  provided  an  abundance 
of  better  quality  oats  for  food  and  feed. 


JOHN  E.  NASH,  FS;  Missoula,  Mont.— 
For  application  of  exceptional  training 
abilities  which  resulted  in  unusual  ac- 
complishments in  the  conduct  of  special- 
ized training  courses  in  parachute  rig- 
ging and  first  aid  within  USDA  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

WILLIAM  W.  NEELY,  SCS;  Columbia, 
S.C. — For  major  contributions  to  the 
science  of  biology  and  recreation  and  for 
outstanding  leadership  in  soil  and  water 
management  conservation  in  the  South 
and  the  Nation  involving  wildlife  and 
fish. 

KENNETH  E.  OGREN,  ERS:  Wash- 
ington, D.C. — For  exceptional  leadership 
in  developing  and  directing  marketing 
economic  research  programs  which  have 
contributed  greatly  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  vast  and  complex  mar- 
keting system  among  decision-makers  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors;  and  for 
valuable  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  Department's 
executive  development  training  program. 

BLANCHE  L.  OLIVERI,  NAL;  Wash- 
ington D.C. — For  exemplary  perform- 
ance, initiative,  and  creative  leadership 
in  administering  the  Library's  coordina- 
tion service  activities,  and  for  exceptional 
accomplishment  in  evolving  and  promot- 
ing dynamic  programs  for  agricultural 
science  information  activities. 

JOSEPH  F.  PECHANEC,  FS;  Ogden, 
Utah — For  noteworthy  contributions  to 
wildland  conservation  through  distinc- 
tive administration  of  a  comprehensive 
forestry  and  wildland  research  program, 
eminent  personal  research,  and  inspiring 
professional  leadership. 

JAMES  W.  PENCE,  ARS;  Albany, 
Calif.— For  valuable  research  and  lead- 
ership in  cereal  chemistry,  including  im- 
provement of  baked  products  and  devel- 
opment of  new  wheat  foods  for  domestic 
and  export  markets. 

CHARLES  J.  PRCHAL,  C&MS;  Phoe- 
nix Ariz. — For  extraordinary  profes- 
sional competence,  initiative,  and  leader- 
ship in  identifying  Valley  Fever  as  a 
highly  prevalent  but  obscure  human  dis- 
ease in  the  Southwest,  and  in  discovering 
reservoirs  of  infection  in  farm  animals. 

JOHN  L.  SCHWENDIMAN,  SCS:  Pull- 
man, Wash. — For  unique  accomplish- 
ment in  evaluating  and  obtaining  wide 
acceptance  of  new  grasses,  cultural 
practices,  and  management  methods  by 
landowners  in  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, prevention  of  siltation,  and  re- 
creation. 

CARL  F.  SIERK,  CSRS:  Washington, 
D.C. — For  exceptional  contributions  to 
the  effective  planning,  evaluation,  and 
coordination  of  animal  science  research 
in  the  United  States  and  in  furthering 
the  Department's  international  responsi- 
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bilities  in  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  developing  countries. 

ROY  J.  SMITH,  Jr.,  ARS;  Stuttgart, 
Ark. — For  developing  weed  control  meas- 
ures for  increasing  yields  of  rice,  includ- 
ing the  determination  of  competitive 
effects  of  weeds  on  rice,  and  the  interre- 
lations of  pesticides,  fertilizers,  and 
water  management. 

ARVIL  L.  STARK,  CES;  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah — For  well  demonstrated  and 
enthusiastic  leadership  in  developing  and 
guiding  Extension  co-workers.  State  and 
local  leaders,  and  the  public  in  an  effec- 
tive and  highly  successful  State-wide 
landscape  beautification  program. 

ROY  TERANISHI  and  RON  G.  BUT- 
TERY, both  of  ARS;  Albany.  Calif.— For 
unusually  inventive  research  that  revolu- 
tionized the  science  of  flavor  chemistry 
by  means  of  radical  improvements  in 
analytical  and  preparative  gas  chroma- 
tography, including  the  "aromagram" 
technique. 

BENNETT  S.  WHITE,  Jr.,  CSRS; 
Washington,  D.C. — For  exemplary  com- 
petence in  early  identification  of  emerg- 
ing problems  of  the  rural  economy  and 
developing  research  approaches  for  their 
solution;  for  innovative  leadership  of 
CSRS  staff;  and  for  notable  achieve- 
ments in  foreign  technical  assistance. 

EDWARD  B.  WILLIAMS,  FS;  At- 
lanta, Ga. — For  effective  contribution  to 
developing  and  implementing  a  national 
system  of  forest  fire  damage  appraisal; 
unusual  creativity  and  achievement  in 
improving  fire  danger  measurement  and 
understanding  of  forest  fire  behavior. 

Achievement   by   Support   Personnel 

HELEN  F.  DOLAN,  SCS:  Washington. 
D.C. — For  exceptional  competence,  crea- 
tivity, and  ability  in  contributing  to  the 
improvement  of  watershed  information 
material,  while  performing  at  an  excep- 
tionally high  level  her  duties  as  secretary 
to  the  deputy  administrator  for  water- 
sheds. 

JAMES  C.  EMERY,  SCS;  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. — For  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  conservation  information  and 
education  through  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  inmates  in  a  sheriff's  honor 
camp,  programs  for  other  youth  groups; 
and  for  superior  accomplishments  in  co- 
operator  servicing. 

JEANNE  C.  ENGLER,  FHA:  Onan- 
cock,  Va. — For  meritorious  initiative, 
ability,  skills,  diligence,  and  consistently 
high  quality  of  performance  as  county 
office  clerk  while  handling  an  unusually 


large  amount  of  loan-making,  servicing, 
and  other  clerical  work. 

LOIS  G.  GORE,  FAS;  Rabat.  Mo- 
rocco— For  a  major  contribution  to  en- 
hancing the  image  of  the  United  States 
among  the  Moroccan  people  through 
generous  giving  of  time  and  singing 
talent  at  public  performances. 

FOSTER  W.  GREGG,  C&MS:  Dallas, 
Tex.— For  sustained  excellence  by  pro- 
viding centralized  reproduction  and  dis- 
tribution services  to  program  offices  of 
the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  in 
the  Dallas  area. 

ESTHER  B.  KRIKORIAN,  ASCS; 
Washi7igto7i,  D.C. — For  continuous  su- 
perior performance  as  Secretary  to  the 
administrator,  exemplary  dedication  and 
excellence  in  providing  efficient,  prompt, 
and  courteous  service  in  a  manner  which 
results  in  a  smooth,  efficient  office  opera- 
tion and  outstanding  service. 

PAUL  P.  MIERTSCHIN,  SCS;  La- 
Grange,  Tex. — For  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  the  application  and  maintenance 
of  quality  soil  conservation  practices  and 
in  the  inspection  of  vegetation  on  flood- 
water  retarding  structures. 

RETENAH  V.  PIETROWSKI,  FHA: 
Exeter,  N.H. — For  demonstrating  extra- 
ordinary skill  in  assisting  with  real  estate 
loan-making  and  for  commendable  con- 
tinued devotion  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  to  applicants  and 
borrowers  in  southern  New  Hampshire. 

AUBREY  H.  ROESCH.  CSRS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C. — For  exemplary  competence, 
initiative,  and  dedication  in  assuming 
increased  responsibility  in  preparing  sys- 
tematic summaries  of  information  that 
have  enabled  the  administrator's  office 
to  effectively  represent  the  Department 
and  to  enhance  the  Department's  con- 
tribution to  national  and  international 
programs. 

BLANCHE  C.  SHARPE,  NAL;  Wash- 
ington, D.C. — For  exceptional  perform- 
ance in  the  highly  specialized  field  of 
legislative  reference  service  which  is  rec- 
ognized and  utilized  by  the  entire  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  by  many 
other  government  agencies. 

LEONA  SPORTSMAN,  C&MS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C. — For  extraordinary  execu- 
tion of  secretarial  and  administrative 
duties  greatly  facilitating  the  effective 
administration  of  nationwide  programs 
affecting  the  livestock  and  meat  indus- 
tries. 

IRENE  M.  SUTLIFF,  FS;  Duluth, 
Minn. — For  meritorious  individual  per- 


formance and  training  of  coworkers  re- 
sulting in  superior  functioning  of  the 
Superior  National  Forest  budget  and 
finance  section  at  minimum  costs  during 
a  period  of  work  expansion. 

RUFUS  TWITTY,  ASCS;  Washington, 
D.C. — For  exemplary  accomplishments 
and  service  in  the  critical  area  of  office 
space  and  equipment  management  and 
for  outstanding  supervisory  capacity  re- 
sulting in  sustained  high  work  effort  and 
employee  morale. 

Heroic   Action 

WILLIAM  L.  BEST,  C&MS;  Wenat- 
chee.  Wash. — For  heroic  action  which 
prevented  loss  of  property  of  consider- 
able value  and  averted  possible  injury  or 
death  to  several  persons. 

Group   Achievement 

ASHLEY  NATIONAL  FOREST,  FS; 
Vernal,  Utah — For  sustained  excellence 
of  performance  in  planning  and  develop- 
ing high  quality  recreational  facilities 
and  effective  administration  at  the 
Flaming  Gorge  Recreation  Area,  under 
unusually  complex  public  use  pressures 
and  coordination  requirement. 

INTUMESCING  FIRE-RETARDANT 
COATINGS  RESEARCH  GROUP,  ARS; 
New  Orleans,  La. — For  noteworthy  re- 
search in  the  development  of  highly  ef- 
fective water-resistant,  fire-retardant 
paints  applicable  to  civilian,  industrial, 
and  military  needs. 

JOINT  USDA-STATE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 
TASK  FORCE  TO  DEVELOP  A  NA- 
TIONAL 10-YEAR  PROGRAM  OF  RE- 
SEARCH FOR  AGRICULTURE,  SEC; 
Washington,  D.C. — For  exceptional  in- 
genuity and  judgment  in  classifying 
agricultural  research,  evaluating  it  in 
relation  to  national  goals  and  developing 
a  10-year  plan  entitled  "A  National  Pro- 
gram of  Research  for  Agriculture." 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  TASK  FORCE, 
CES;  Ames,  Iowa — For  creativity  in  pub- 
lic affairs  education;  stimulating  inno- 
vative research  on  public  service  financ- 
ing, presenting  decision  information  to 
6,000  leaders  in  conference-workshops 
and  60,000  lowans  in  self-administered 
discussion  groups. 

YALOBUSHA  ASCS  COUNTY  OF- 
FICE, ASCS;  Co ff Seville,  Miss.— For  out- 
standing public  relations  and  unusually 
effective  administration  of  all  ASCS  pro- 
grams resulting  in  a  substantially  higher 
degree  of  understanding  and  acceptance 
by  farmers  and  enhancement  of  the 
image  of  the  Department. 
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Clapp  Represents  USDA 
At  Wickard  Funeral 

Norman  M.  Clapp,  administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, represented  USDA  at  funeral 
services  recently  held  for  Claude  R. 
Wickard,  i2th  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (1940-1945),  who  was  killed  in 
an  auto  accident  April  29. 

"Mr.  Clapp  will  represent  the  De- 
partment and  me  personally,"  Secre- 
tary Freeman  said.  "Claude  Wickard 
had  a  great  many  friends,  not  only  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
among  U.S.  farmers  throughout  the 
country.  He  was  both  my  friend  and 
my  counselor,  and  I  speak  not  only 
for  myself  but  for  a  host  of  his  fellow 
Americans  when  I  say  that  we  will 
all  miss  him  deeply. 

"He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
action  programs  which  saved  Ameri- 
can agriculture  in  the  1930's  and 
helped  bring  it  to  its  present-day 
magnificent  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency." 


Ei  Salvador  Says  Thanks 
For  Dr.  Ellis'  Aid 

ARS  veterinarian  Edwin  Ellis  recently 
went  to  El  Salvador  to  advise  that 
country  on  a  livestock  disease  problem. 
The  success  of  the  mission  brought  a 
letter  of  appreciation  from  the  El  Sal- 
vador Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  letter  to  the  ARS  Animal  Health 
Division,  Aritonio  Cabrales,  Sub-Director 
General  de  Ganaderia,  said  in  part, 
"...  Dr.  Ellis  was  to  determine  what 
type  of  diseases  are  causing  losses  in 
our  Hog  Improvement  Program.  This  he 
was  able  to  do  in  less  than  10  days,  and 
since  his  stay  was  for  30  days,  we  took 
advantage  of  the  time  to  have  him  look 
into  the  brucellosis  problem  in  El  Sal- 
vador. I  think  it  was  the  most  useful 
15  days  we  have  had  in  the  last  10 
years  on  brucellosis.  He  cleared  up 
hundreds  of  questions  we  had  on  this 
subject." 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH — EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  ASCS  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  DIVISION.  Western 
Aerial  Photographic  Laboratory,  hold  up  a  "Buy  Bonds"  emblem  that  was  fabricated  by  Glen  McEwan 
(to  the  right  from  emblem).  Others  in  picture  are  keymen  in  Bond  sales  at  the  laboratory. 


Freedom  Shares  to  Offer 
Higher  Rate  of  Interest 

President  Johnson  has  announced  a 
new  United  States  savings  note,  known 
as  a  "Freedom  Share,"  which  was  placed 
on  sale  May  1. 

The  Freedom  Share  is  a  companion 
product  to  the  Series  E  savings  bond, 
and  is  sold  only  in  combination  with 
sales  of  E-bonds  through  regular  payroll 
savings  and  bond-a-month  plans. 

It  earns  4.74  percent  interest  when 
held  to  maturity  of  4V2  years,  and  must 
be  held  at  least  1  year  before  it  can  be 
cashed. 

Freedom  Shares  cannot  be  bought 
separately.  They  must  be  bought  in  con- 
junction with  Series  E  bonds  of  the  same 
or  larger  face  amount.  For  example,  a 
$25  Freedom  Share  may  be  bought  with 
each  $25  bond,  when  the  E-bond  is 
bought  on  a  regular  plan.  The  total  price 
would  be  $39— $20.25  for  the  Freedom 
Share  and  $18.75  for  the  E-bond.  The 
Freedom  Share  costs  slightly  more  at  the 
outset  because  it  reaches  maturity  much 
faster  than  the  E-bond. 

Like  E-bonds,  Freedom  Shares  may  be 
registered  to  a  single  individual,  to  two 
persons  as  coowners,  or  to  one  individual 
owner  with  a  second  person  as  benefi- 
ciary. 

If  held  for  1  year  only,  a  Freedom 
Share  pays  4.01  percent  interest:  after 
2  years,  4.26  percent;  after  3  years,  4.50 
percent;  after  4  years,  4.67  percent;  and 
after  4I2  years,  4.74  percent. 


Ward  Named  New  England 
State  Director  of  FHA 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  appointed 
Sheldon  L.  Ward  as  New  England  State 
director  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration with  headquarters  in  Orono, 
Maine. 

Ward,  an  FHA  career  official  in  Maine 
and  the  New  England  area,  succeeds 
Henry  F.  Lowe,  now  assistant  national 
administrator  of  the  USDA  rural  credit 
agency. 

Ward  advances  to  the  State  director- 
ship after  28  years  service  with  FHA  and 
its  predecessor  agency.  He  began  his 
government  career  in  1939  as  an  assist- 
ant county  supervisor  at  Lewiston, 
Maine. 

As  New  England  State  director  he  will 
head  the  agency's  operations  in  Maine, 
Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 

In  1959  Ward  received  the  Depart- 
ment's Superior  Service  Award. 


New  Publication  Available 
For  USDA  Supervisors 

.\  TIPS  FOR  SUPERVISORS  ON  COST 
REDUCTION  from  the  .\!«Mstant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration  has  been  issued. 
The  new  12-pajie  iUustrated  brochure  is 
designed  as  a  "do-it-yourself"  kit  any 
supervisor  can  use  to  lielp  trim  operatins: 
costs  in  liis  unit.  If  you  Ixaven't  yet  re- 
ceived a  copy,  contact  your  a!ienc>  cost 
reduction  representative  or  administrative 
oflice. 


F.  M.  WADLEY 


New  USDA  Graduate  School  Book 

"EXPERIMENTAL  STATISTICS  IN 
ENTOMOLOGY"  by  F.  M.  Wadley,  A 
USDA  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  PUBLI- 
CATION (prepublication  price  through 
June  15,  1967,  is  $5— price  after  June  15. 
1967,  will  be  $6.50).  Length,  130  pages 
with  tables  and  graphs. 

The  author 
conceived  of  this 
book  while  work- 
ing as  statistical 
consultant  for 
the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  of 
the  Department 
because  he  felt 
scientists  could 
use  such  discus- 
sions of  statisti- 
cal methods. 
Thus  he  develop- 
ed the  material 
through  the  application  of  analytical 
statistics  to  experiments  in  entomology 
and  other  branches  of  biology.  The 
practical  details  for  his  discussion  have 
been  gathered  during  more  than  30 
years  of  study,  consultation,  teaching, 
and  practice. 

Throughout  the  book,  every  effort  is 
made  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  way  help- 
ful to  workers  who  have  a  deep  interest 
in  biological  experimentation,  but  only 
limited  mathematical  background.  The 
logic  of  analysis  is  respected  by  the 
author.  Calculations  are  shown  step  by 
step,  in  a  manner  that  can  be  followed 
by  the  user  and  repeated  on  similar 
problems. 

The  experimenter  will  find  it  helpful 
to  attempt  these  calculations.  By  analyz- 
ing his  own  data  he  can  soon  begin  to 
lay  out  better  and  more  efficient  experi- 
ments. Even  when  statistical  calculat- 
ing services  are  available,  an  experi- 
menter should  be  able  to  understand  all 
the  statistical  calculations  associated 
with  his  work.  "Experimental  Statistics 
in  Entomology"  will  help  him  achieve 
this  understanding. 


Secretary  Appoints  National 
Defense  Executive  Reservist 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  appointed 
Gerald  C.  Harter  of  Yuba  City,  Calif., 
to  the  Department's  field  unit  of  the 
National  Defense  Excutive  Reserve. 

Harter  is  the  first  of  approximately 
100  members  of  the  food  trade  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  Executive  Reservists  to  assist 
USDA  State  Defense  Boards  in  solving 
food  distribution  problems  that  would 
arise  from  a  national  emergency. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  reservists 


Secretary    Freeman   outlines   for   the    USDA   SAFETY   COUNCIL   how  they   and    he   can    help   reduce 
employee  injuries. 


SAFETY  COUNCIL  APPOINTED 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  an- 
nounced his  formation  of  the  USDA 
Safety  Council.  The  Council  has  been 
formed  to  spearhead  and  vigorously 
push  the  Department's  Mission  Safety- 
70  attack  on  the  causes  of  employee  in- 
juries. Mission  Safety-70  is  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge  that  all  Federal  agen- 
cies reduce  employee  injuries  by  1970  to 
a  level  30  percent  below  1963.  A  recent 
annual  injury  summary  report  received 
from  the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compen- 
sation reflects  the  Department  has 
already  reached  a  22-percent  reduction. 

Secretary  Freeman  in  speaking  to  the 
new  Council  said,  "The  Department  re- 
ceived both  a  first-place  plaque  and  a 
second-place  Honorable  Mention  certifi- 
cate in  connection  with  the  President's 
Safety  Award  contest  during  the  past  2 


are  selected  because  of  their  knowledge 
and  experience  to  supplement  the  regu- 
lar USDA  field  staff.  In  an  emergency. 
Executive  Reservists  and  regular  USDA 
personnel  would  carry  out  the  job  of 
assuring  adequate  supplies  of  food,  feed, 
and  fiber  and  would  assist  the  industry 
in  moving  supplies  to  the  points  of 
greatest  need. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  in- 
creased technology  being  utilized  in  the 
distribution  of  food  demands  the  most 
knowledgeable  people  available  to  enable 
the  Nation  to  adjust  itself  to  any  inter- 
ruptions that  would  inevitably  accom- 
pany a  national  emergency. 


years.  This  year  we  are  again  a  nominee 
for  the  President's  Safety  Award.  But, 
we  cannot  rest  on  our  laurels.  Injuries 
are  still  costing  USDA  over  2V2  million 
dollars  a  year.  This  is  too  much.  We 
must  move  forward  with  vigor  in  our 
attack  on  employee  injuries  in  this  De- 
partment. No  safety  record  is  good 
enough  that  reflects  any  avoidable  em- 
ployee injuries." 

Designated  Council  members  include: 
E.  R.  Draheim,  Chairman,  OP;  Harold  E. 
Briggs,  FES;  Perley  M.  Burnham,  P&O; 
Richard  B.  Gossom,  C&MS;  Charles 
Grundviann,  ARS;  George  B.  Hickey, 
ASCS;  Robert  W.  Johnson,  FAS;  Walter 
R.  Maher,  OMS;  Ronald  Metcalf,  FS; 
Ouida  B.  Mixsell,  REA;  W.  Nelson  Mon- 
ies, FCIC;  Ralph  E.  Patterson  (Farm 
Safety),  FES:  Eugene  J.  Peterson,  SCS; 
Claude  Prichard,  FHA;  James  W.  En- 
twistle,  Executive  Secretary,  OP. 


Bjorlie  Named  Acting  Director 
Of  Northwest  Area,  ASCS 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  appointed 
Arjiold  S.  Bjorlie  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  as 
acting  director.  Northwest  Area,  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 

Bjorlie,  who  is  North  Dakota  State 
executive  director  for  ASCS,  replaces 
James  B.  Dyess.  Bjorlie  will  be  head- 
quartered in  'Washington,  D.C. 

The  Northwest  Area  director  has  gen- 
eral supervision  of  farm  program  opera- 
tions in  seven  States — Alaska,  Idaho, 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming. 


In  her  television  shows  and  personal  appear- 
ances, Miss  Brookover  explains  the  difference 
between  the  INSPECTION  STAMP  FOR  WHOLE- 
SOMENESS  and  the  grademark  for  quality  and 
when  and  how  to  use  each  one. 

TRAVELING  MISS  EXPLAINS 
FEDERAL  MEAT  GRADES 

In  February  1966,  Sandra  Brookover, 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  meat 
specialist,  started  traveling  throughout 
the  country  telling  consumers,  dieti- 
cians, and  others  about  Federal  meat 
grades.  Today,  42,000  miles  and  76  ap- 
pearances later,  she's  still  on  the  go. 

Sometimes  the  going  gets  a  little 
rough.  Last  January,  Sandra  was  sched- 
uled to  make  two  television  appearances 
in  Chicago  and  then  fly  to  Detroit.  With 
little  time  between  shows,  everything 
had  to  follow  a  carefully  arranged  time- 
table. 

The  weatherman,  however,  decided 
not  to  cooperate  and  dumped  a  blizzard 
on  Chicago.  Sandy  made  her  two  tele- 
vision shows — one  of  the  few  guests  who 
did. 

Sandra's  travels  are  part  of  a  unique 
education  program  on  Federal  meat 
grades  through  which  consumers  may 
learn  how  to  use  Federal  grades  in  buy- 
ing meat  and  as  a  guide  in  cooking. 
Moneysaving  tips — recognizing  cuts — 
handling  and  storing  meat — these  are 
just  a  few  of  the  topics  covered  in  her 
lectures. 

Consumers  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
benefit  from  Sandra's  tours  and  lectures. 
Specialists  such  as  hospital  dieticians, 
school  lunch  directors,  and  buyers  for 
restaurants,  steamship  lines,  and  airlines 
frequently  ask  her  to  talk  about  USDA's 
Acceptance  Service  for  meat. 

The  Meat  Acceptance  Service,  which 
is  based  on  Federal  grades  and  specially 
designed  purchase  specifications,  helps 
volume  buyers  make  sure  the  meat  they 
get  is  just  what  they  ordered.  Sandra 
explains  how  the  program  works. 


Golden  Smokeys  Presented 
To  Friends  of  Smokey  Bear 

The  director  of  the  National  Zoo  and 
a  manufacturer  of  stuffed  toys  were  re- 
cently corecipients  of  the  Nation's  high- 
est recognition  for  helping  to  prevent 
forest  fires. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  A.  Baker  awarded  Golden  Smokey 
statuettes  (known  as  the  Oscar  of  forest 
fire  prevention)  to  Dr.  Theodore  Reed. 
director  of  the  National  Zoological  Park 
where  the  real  life  Smokey  Bear  lives; 
and  Ben  Michtom,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  a  toy  corporation,  that  is  an 
official  licensee  for  Smokey  Bear  toys. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  approved  in  1952, 
royalties  are  paid  to  the  Government  by 
licensees  who  manufacture  Smokey  Bear 
toys  or  emblems.  These  royalties,  averag- 
ing about  $45,000  a  year  from  all  sources, 
are  used  by  the  Government  to  support 
the  Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Prevention 
Program  as  provided  in  the  Congres- 
sional Act. 

The  National  Zoo  has  housed  the  real 
Smokey  Bear  for  17  years — ever  since 
his  arrival  in  Washington  as  a  cub  in- 
jured and  orphaned  by  forest  fire.  Mil- 
lions of  visitors  to  the  Zoo  have  taken 
more  seriously  their  obligation  to  pre- 


Assistant  Secretary  Baker  (right)  presents 
Golden  Smokeys  to  Ben  Michtom  (left),  toy 
corporation  executive,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Reed, 
director  of  the  National  Zoological  Park  in 
Washington,  D.C.  THE  AWARDS  WERE  PART  OF 
THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SMOKEY 
BEAR  FOREST  FIRE  PREVENTION  CAMPAIGN 
OBSERVANCE  recently. 

vent  forest  fires  after  visiting  Smokey 
and  seeing  the  exhibits  which  Zoo  per- 
sonnel have  maintained. 

The  coveted  awards  were  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Smokey 
Bear  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Campaign— 
the  Advertising  Council,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Foresters,  and  the 
Forest  Service.  Presentation  of  the 
Golden  Smokeys  was  a  highlight  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  forest  fire  prevention 
cooperators  and  conservation  leaders 
held  in  Washington,  D.C. 


New  State  Conservationists 
For  Indiana  and  West  Virginia 


R.  E.  QUILLIAM  and  T.  B.  EVANS 

Appointments  of  two  career  employees 
as  State  conservationists  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  Indiana  and 
West  Virginia  were  announced  recently. 

Thomas  B.  Evans  of  Morgantown,  W. 
Va.,  will  become  head  of  SCS  work  in 
Indiana  at  Indianapolis.  He  has  been 
West  Virginia  State  conservationist  since 
1963.  He  succeeds  Kenneth  E.  Grant, 
who  has  been  promoted  to  associate  SCS 
administrator  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Robert  E.  Quilliam  of  Auburn,  Ala., 
will  succeed  Evans  at  Morgantown.  He 
has  been  assistant  State  conservationist 
for  Alabama  since  1960. 

Evans,  a  native  of  Long  Branch,  N.J., 
joined  SCS  as  a  junior  forester  in  1938. 
He  served  in  posts  in  Utah  and  as  assist- 


ant State  conservationist  for  Maryland 
until  his  promotion  to  the  West  Virginia 
position.  He  graduated  in  forestry  from 
the  University  of  Maine  in  1937,  re- 
ceived a  Master's  degree  in  wildlife  man- 
agement from  Utah  State  Agricultural 
College  in  1942,  and  a  Master's  degree  in 
public  administration  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  in  1961. 

Quilliam  worked  for  SCS  in  1949  as  a 
student  trainee  while  attending  Purdue 
University,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1950  with  a  degree  in  agricultural 
engineering.  He  is  a  native  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ind.,  and  worked  for  SCS  in 
that  State  from  1950  to  1960  when  he 
was  promoted  to  assistant  State  conser- 
vationist at  Auburn.  Ala. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 


USDA's  June  list.  Plentifuls  are  eggs, 
orange  juice,  potatoes,  dry  beans,  milk 
and  dairy  products,  and  beef. 


The  CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF 
SEX  .\TTR.\CT.4NTS  THAT  COULD 
LURE  DESTRUCTIVE  INSECTS  TO 
THEIR  DE.4TH  >*ill  be  studied  under  a 
3-year  USD.A  grant  awarded  to  Howard 
University,    Vi  asliington.    D.C. 

Aune    ii   aLJairu    lllontit 


awards  and  Recognition  i^  -^  it 


p.  A.  WELLS 


Utilization  Research  Director 
Cited  by  PliiJadelpliia  Society 

WYNDMOOR, 
PA.  —  Dr.  P.  A. 
Wells,  director  of 
the  Eastern  Util- 
ization Research 
and  Development 
Division,  ARS, 
was  honored  re- 
cently by  the 
P  h  i  1  a  d  e  1- 
phia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agri- 
culture, Ameri- 
ca's oldest  con- 
tinuously existing  farm  organization 
which  is  now  in  its  182d  year. 

Dr.  Wells,  a  native  of  Spooner,  Wis., 
did  much  of  the  preliminary  work  in 
planning  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Eastern  laboratory,  and  has  been  its 
head  since  studies  began  there  in  1940. 
Dr.  Wells  now  heads  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  basic  and  applied  research  on 
the  utilization  of  such  farm  commodities 
as  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  meat, 
animal  fats,  hides.  Eastern  fruits  and 
vegetables,  maple  sirup,  and  tobacco. 

The  bulk  of  the  research  is  done  at 
Wyndmoor,  but  other  laboratories  under 
his  direction  are  located  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  East  Grand  Forks, 
Minn.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Waltham, 
Mass. 

In  1956  Dr.  Wells  received  USDA's 
highest  honor,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 


Kellogg  Gets  India  Award 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Kellogg,  deputy  admin- 
istrator for  Soil  Survey,  SCS,  has  been 
elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  Indian 
Society  of  Soil  Science  for  contributions 
in  developing  soils  research  studies  and 
soil  and  land  use  surveys  in  India. 

Dr.  Kellogg,  whose  work  and  publica- 
tions advancing  soil  science  are  widely 
known,  has  visited  India  twice.  In  1958 
he  advised  the  Central  Soil  Conservation 
Board  on  soil  surveys  and  soil  conserva- 
tion programs  in  India.  In  1959  he  was  a 
member  of  an  expert  team,  sponsored 
by  the  Ford  Foundation,  to  advise  the 
Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture  and 
the  Ministry  of  Community  Develop- 
ment on  steps  to  meet  India's  food  crisis. 


THESE  EIGHT  MEMBERS 
of  the  OIG  typing  pool  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  (I.  to  r.), 
Talva  D.  Hayes,  Gloria  G. 
Pittman,  Fredna  M.  Baird, 
Olga  S.  Sheridan,  Virginia 
L.  Ancell,  Mabel  L.  Wise, 
Sylvia  J.  Dodge,  and  Donna 
G.  Jensen  recently  won  a 
citation  for  unusual  effort. 
Broadaway  G.  Frazier.  Re- 
gional inspector  general 
(standing),  presented  the 
award. 


Cereal  Chemists 
Elect  Mecham 


DALE  K.   MECHAM 


Dale  K.  Mech- 
am, cereal  chem- 
ist at  the  West- 
ern Regional  Re- 
search Labora- 
tory, Albany, 
Calif.,  has  been 
elected  presi- 
dent-elect of  the 
American  Asso- 
ciation of  Cereal 
Chemists  and  will 
begin  his  year  of 
service  as  presi- 
dent in  1968.  The 
Association  is  composed  of  industrial. 
State,  and  Federal  scientists  who  are 
concerned  with  the  basic  chemistry  of 
cereals  and  in  the  development  of  cereal 
products. 

In  Albany,  Mecham  is  in  charge  of 
research  aimed  at  improving  baked 
products  that  contain  wheat.  He  and  his 
associates  study  the  reactions  of  com- 
ponents of  wheat  flours  with  one  another 
during  mixing,  fermentation,  and  bak- 
ing, and  how  other  ingredients,  such  as 
dried  milk  or  shortening,  affect  the  proc- 
esses and  the  products.  He  was  recently 
awarded  a  USDA  certificate  of  merit. 


ALBANY,  CALIF.— RESEARCH  ON  WHEAT  AND 
WHEAT  PRODUCTS  WON  SPECIAL  USDA  REC- 
OGNITION for  three  ARS  chemists.  Dr.  John  E. 
Bernardin  (left)  and  J.  Garrin  Fullington  (right) 
conduct  research  on  wheat  proteins.  Allan  D. 
Shepherd  (center)  conducts  and  supervises  re- 
search on  wheat  food  products  for  foreign  and 
domestic  markets. 


TWO  F.AKM  CREDIT  SERVICE  FILMS 
WERE  AMONG  SEVEN  SELECTED  FOR 
AWARDS  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Advertising  and  Marketing  .\ssociation  at 
its  annual  Farniarketing  Seminar  in  Chi- 
cago. Cited  were:  "An  'A'  for  the  BC 
Way,"  produced  by  the  13  banks  for  co- 
operatives, and  "Credit  to  Grow  On," 
produced  by  the  12  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks. 


California  Scientist 
Named  as  Consultant 

Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Cota-Robles,  as- 
sociate professor 
of  microbiology 
at  the  University 
of  California  at 
Riverside,  was  re- 
cently hired  as  a 
consultant  to  the 
Agricultural  Re- 
search Service. 

In  this  capac- 
ity he  will  assist 
scientists  in  the 
Western  Utilization  Research  and  De- 
velopment Division,  Albany,  Calif.,  in  re- 
searches on  food-spoilage  micro-organ- 
isms. He  is  currently  studying  the  release 
of  toxin  from  the  tetanus  bacillus. 


E.  H.  Cota-Robles 
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Packers  and  Stockyards 
Administration  Established 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  estab- 
lished a  Packers  and  Stockyards  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  to  enforce 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  The 
new  organization  will  report  to  him 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Marketing  and  Consumer  Services. 

Donald  A.  Campbell,  a  17-year  career 
employee,  and  for  the  past  5  years  di- 
rector of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service's  Packers  and  Stockyards  Divi- 
sion, was  named  acting  administrator 
of  the  new  agency. 

One  of  the  basic  intents  of  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Act  is  to  preserve 
and  promote  a  competitive  marketplace 
where  the  producer  can  meet  the  buyer 
on  equal  terms.  Aggressive  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  Act  strengthens  the 
farmer's  position  in  the  marketplace  and 
guarantees  his  right  to  bargain  individ- 
ually— or  collectively  and  cooperatively, 
if  he  chooses — for  a  fair  price  for  his 
product  without  fear  of  economic  repris- 
als or  other  unfair  and  discriminatory 
trade  practices. 

The  P&S  Act,  originally  enacted  in 
1921,  currently  extends  safeguards 
against  monopoly,  fraud,  and  restraint 
of  trade  over  transactions  that  total 
nearly  $35  billion  annually.  It  covers  the 
marketing  of  $13  billion  worth  of  live- 
stock and  $1.5  billion  of  live  poultry — 
one-third  of  the  cash  income  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers.  And  it  covers  the  market- 
ing of  $20  billion  worth  of  meat  and 
dressed  poultrj- — 30  percent  of  consumer 
expenditures  for  food. 


The  proportion  of  DI.SPO.S.ABLE  IN- 
COME ."^PENT  FOR  FOOD  BY  AMERI- 
CAN  CON.SLMER.S  dropped  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-third  in  the  past  20  years. 
During  the  same  period  tlie  proportion  of 
di-.po>able  consumer  income  recei\ed  by 
farmers  for  the  food  they  produced  and 
sold  was  cut  in  half.  Botli  trends  seem  to 
be  continuing.  Consumers  spend  only  18.2 
percent  of  disposable  income  for  food 
today,  as  against  25.7  percent  in  1947. 
But  farmers  today  receive  only  5.5  per- 
cent of  disposable  consumer  income  for 
tiieir  food  products,  compared  with  11 
percent  in  1947. 


During  the  recent  National  4-H  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  gave  A 
RECEPTION  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  for  the  230  4-H  delegates.  The  four  or  five  outstanding  boys  and 
girls  from  each  of  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico  represented  the  country's  almost  3  million  4-H'ers. 
Here  Mrs.  Johnson  is  with  (left  to  right)  Gayla  Mitchell,  Jiggs,  Nev.;  William  I.  Hairston,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.;  and  Jorja  Duke,  Tulia,  Tex.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  holding  the  citation  plaque  just  awarded  her  when 
she  became  a  new  Partner-in-4-H.  Young  Hairston  read  the  citation,  Gayla  presented  an  engraved 
Partner-in-4-H  pin,  and  Jorja  handed  Mrs.  Johnson  a  bouquet  tied  with  traditional  4-H  colors. 


Fleischer  to  Head 

Forest  Products  Laboratory 

Secretary 
Freeman  re- 
cently announc- 
ed appointment 
of  Dr.  Herbert  O. 
Fleischer,  inter- 
nationally 
known  wood  re- 
search specialist, 
to  the  director- 
ship of  the  Forest 
Products  Labor- 
atory at  Madi- 
son, Wis.  He  suc- 
ceeds the  late  Dr.  Edward  G.  Locke. 

The  laboratory,  national  center  for 
the  Forest  Service's  forest  products  re- 
search, is  maintained  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  'Wisconsin.  It 
undertakes  fundamental  and  applied 
research  aimed  at  achieving  full,  effec- 
tive utilization  of  the  Nation's  wood 
products.  Over  the  past  56  years,  the 
laboratory  has  discovered  and  developed 


H.  0.  FLEISCHER 


processes  on  which  many  new  wood- 
using  industries  have  been  founded,  in- 
volving the  investment  of  hiuidreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  new  employment 
for  thousands,  officials  say. 

Sue  ceding  him  as  director  of  Forest 
Products  and  Engineering  Research  is 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Youngs,  currently  assist- 
ant to  the  deputy  chief  for  research. 

Dr.  Fleischer's  first  assignment  after 
joining  the  laboratory  in  1942  was  re- 
search on  the  molding  of  pl>'^vood  for 
use  in  World  War  II  aircraft.  This  led 
to  further  research  on  veneer  and  ply- 
wood, which  helped  to  bring  a  whole 
new  industry  to  the  South  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plywood  from  southern  pine. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  con- 
ducts a  worldwide  program  of  technical 
assistance  in  forest  products.  During 
the  past  3  years,  about  80  nations  have 
sent  more  than  750  scientists  to  the 
laboratory  for  study  and  training.  This 
International  association  will  continue 
under  Dr.  Fleischer's  direction. 

Born  in  Lake  Geneva.  Wis..  Dr. 
Fleischer  holds  a  Ph.  D.  degree  from 
Yale  University. 


com' 

COMPUTERIZED  JRADiNG  ANALYSIS 

^,  m\  1 


Connaughton  To  Head  FS 
Pacific  Northwest  Region 


The  number  of  transactions  executed  on  regulated  commodity  exchanges  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1960  to  a  level  of  17.3  million  in  1966.  To  meet  the  challenge  of  effectively  policing  trading 
practices  on  markets  of  this  magnitude,  a  NEW  COMPUTERIZED  SYSTEM  WAS  DEVELOPED  (with  the 
assistance  of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service)  which  will  allow  the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
to  examine  an  estimated  250,000  transactions  annually.  Not  only  will  it  give  market  users  and  the 
general  public  better  protection  from  illegal  trading  practices  on  futures  markets,  but  it  will  reduce 
the  unit  cost  of  examining  the  trades.  It  is  estimated  that  the  computerized  system  will  reduce  the 
overall  cost  of  processing  250,000  transactions  from  $387,000  to  $201.000 — resulting  in  an  estimated 
saving  of  $186,000.  Mark  D.  Biallas  of  SRS;  Donald  L.  Tendick,  CEA  computer  systems  analyst;  and 
CEA  Administrator  Alex  C.  Caldwell  explain  a  poster  depicting  this  impressive  cost  reduction  project 
to  Secretary  Freeman. 


Fuller  Elected  Chairman 
Of  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board 

A  Wyoming  livestock  and  diversified 
farmer — Jennings  B.  Fuller,  of  Torring- 
ton^was  recently  elected  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Also  at 
the  Board's  annual  meeting,  Lorin  T. 
Bice,  Haines  City,  Fla.,  was  elected  vice 
chairman,  and  H.  T.  Mason,  Alexandria, 
Va.,  was  reelected  secretary. 

The  13-member  Federal  Farm  Credit 
Board  sets  the  policies  nationally  for 
the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System 
which  is  supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  The  System  includes  12 
Federal  land  banks,  12  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  banks,  13  banks  for  co- 
operatives, 699  Federal  land  bank  asso- 
ciations, and  466  production  credit 
associations. 

Farmers  and  their  cooperatives  bor- 
rowed over  $8  billion  from  the  System 
last  year. 


The  citrus  blackfly — another  pest  dangerous  to 
citrus  crops — seems  to  try  to  outwit  inspectors 
by  laying  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  plants  rather 
than  inside  fruit.  At  a  border  recently,  USDA 
QUARANTINE  INSPECTORS  intercepted  and 
destroyed  egg  spirals  and  immature  stages  of 
the  pest  concealed  in  two  pounds  of  citrus 
leaves. 


C.  A.  Connaughton 
management     and 


Secretary 
Freeman  recent- 
ly announced  the 
appointment  of 
Charles  A.  Con- 
naughton as  re- 
gional forester  of 
the  Pacific 
Northwest  Re- 
gion. 

Connaugh- 
ton  has  a  lifelong 
career  in  Na- 
tional    Forest 
forestry     research. 


For  the  past  11  years  he  has  been  re- 
gional forester  in  the  California  region, 
serving  as  chief  administrator  for  20 
million  acres  of  National  Forest  in  the 
State. 

Connaughton  is  an  active  member 
and  former  president  of  both  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  and  the  American 
Forestry  Association.  In  1962,  he  re- 
ceived a  Superior  Service  Award  in  rec- 
ognition of  "dynamic  leadership  in 
applied  forestry  and  the  forestry  pro- 
fession." 

Succeeding  him  as  regional  forester 
of  the  California  region  is  John  W. 
Deinema,  who  began  his  Forest  Service 
career  as  a  smokejumper  in  National 
Forests  in  the  Intermountain  region. 


.Secretary  Freeman  recently  signed 
workinj;  agreenienls  providing;  HELP  IIN 
SOIL  AND  WATER  RESOURCE  WORK 
TO  MLSSOURI  LANDOWNERS  AND 
OPERATORS  in  ihe  395,520-aere  Bol- 
linj;er  County  and  the  492,800-acre 
Laclede  County  Soil  and  Vi'ater  Conser- 
vation Districts. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATION 

PRESENTS  DEPARTMENT  WITH  CITATION 


COTTON  BOARD  ELECTS  CHAIRMAN 

George  C.  Cortright,  Rolling  Fork, 
Miss.,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Cot- 
ton Board  in  its  first  meeting  recently. 
The  Cotton  Board  will  administer  a  re- 
search and  promotion  program  for  up- 
land cotton. 

Other  Board  officers  elected  were: 
vice  chairman,  J.  Russell  Kennedy, 
Bakersfield,  Calif.;  secretary,  Roy  B. 
Davis,  Lubbock,  Tex.;  and  treasurer, 
Joe  Fleming,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


Secretary  Freeman  recently  accepted 
a  citation  awarded  to  the  Department 
for  leadership  in  the  campaign  to  eradi- 
cate tuberculosis  in  livestock.  Ultimate 
success  of  the  campaign  also  would 
eliminate  this  source  of  infection  in  man. 

Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
I'ector  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation, presented  the  Secretary  with 
a  scroll  inscribed  with  the  resolution  of 
commendation  adopted  by  the  NTA 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  citation  reads:  "For  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation  through  leadership  in  the 
State-Federal  cooperative  campaign  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis  in  livestock — and 


research  that  will  be  beneficial  in  eradi- 
cating tuberculosis  from  man  as  well  as 
from  animals." 

The  campaign  to  eradicate  tubercu- 
losis in  cattle  started  50  years  ago.  In 
1917,  Congress  made  the  first  of  a  series 
of  appropriations  to  implement  a  State- 
Federal  cooperative  program  to  eradi- 
cate tuberculosis  from  cattle — the  first 
country  in  the  world  to  attempt  such  a 
program.  This  program  was  initiated  at 
the  request  of  livestock  and  meat  pack- 
ing industries  and  consumers  at  a  time 
when  tuberculosis  was  causing  more 
losses  among  livestock  than  any  other 
infectious  disease. 
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"End  the  Exodus  of  People . . ." 

"End  the  migration  of  rural  people  to 
large  cities  by  helping  small  communi- 
ties revitalize  themselves."  This  was  part 
of  a  recent  administrative  directive  to 
all  USDA  agencies  with  field  staffs  en- 
gaged in  rural  areas  development  work. 
In  the  directive  Assistant  Secretary 
John  A.  Baker  instructed  the  agencies 
to  expand  efforts  to: 

Provide  assistance  to  multi- 
coimty  planning  and  development 
groups. 

.  .  .  Extend  services  and  benefits  of 
all  Federal  agencies  into  rural  areas. 

.  .  .  Help  rural  communities  make 
economic  development  plans  and  secure 
services  needed  to  carry  out  the  plans. 

The  Assistant  Secretary's  action  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  the  techni- 
cal action  panels  that  the  Secretary  has 
ordered  established  in  each  State  and 
the  approximately  3,000  i-ural  counties 
to  work  with  local  community  develop- 
ment organizations. 

"Basically,  what  USDA  is  doing," 
Baker  explains,  "is  realigning  and  forti- 
fying its  field  offices  to  insure  that  rural 
communities  do  not  miss  out  on  help 
available  from  any  source  in  their  de- 
velopment programs. 

"We  have  established  a  'one-stop' 
service  concept  in  every  rural  county  to 
enable  local  leaders  to  (1)  get  the  help 
they  need  in  finding  out  what  is  imped- 
ing the  development  of  their  local 
economy,  ( 2 »  obtain  assistance  in  pre- 
paring economic  development  plans. 
and  (3 J  tap  all  government  and  private 
services  that  can  be  used  to  turn  dreams 
into  reality." 

Baker  also  gave  details  on  multi- 
county  panels  that  are  to  be  set  up 
where  needed  to  service  area-wide  plan- 
ning bodies.  These  panels  will  include 
development  specialists  from  the  same 
group  of  agencies  represented  on  State 
and  county  panels,  but  will  deal  with 
projects  that  serve  more  than  one 
county. 

"Modern  communications  and  trans- 
portation," Baker  points  out,  "have 
made  possible  a  new  kind  of  functional 
rural  community  that  has  a  population 
base  adequate  to  support  a  large  num- 
ber of  basic  public  services.  Generally, 
this  new  type  of  community  includes 
two  or  more  rural  counties  and  at  least 
one  small  city  which  is  the  focal  point  of 
local  economic,  educational,  and  social 
activity.  Areas  of  this  type  can  under- 
take development  programs  that  no 
single  county  or  community  could 
afford." 

In  addition,  the  instruction  listed  the 
contributions  to  be  made  in  rural  areas 
development  by  USDA  agencies  that  do 


Philip  L.  Thorton,  assistant  to  the  Forest  Service 
chief,  listens  to  Stan  Chop  explain  his  exhibit 
at  the  lOTH  ANNUAL  USDA-OPEDA  YOUTH 
SCIENCE  FAIR,  held  recently  at  the  Plant  Indus- 
try Station,  Beltsville,  Md.  About  50  high  school 
student-exhibitors,  their  parents,  teachers,  and 
principals  (from  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area) 
attended  the  event.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
Organization  of  Professional  Employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Aerial  Infrared  Photography 
Detects  Insect  Infestation 

An  infestation  of  the  brown  soft 
scale  insect  in  a  citrus  orchard  was  ac- 
curately spotted  recently  in  what  was 
the  first  aerial  infrared  photographic 
identification  of  insect  infestation. 

The  infested  orchard  is  near  La  Feria, 
in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas,  and  was  discovered  by  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  scientists  by 
examination  of  a  color  infrared  photo- 
graph taken  from  1,000  feet. 

The  citrus  brown  soft  scale  is  a  small 
sucking  insect  that  attacks  citrus  groves 
in  Texas  and  Florida.  Soft  scales  secrete 
large  amounts  of  honeydew,  which 
causes  foliage  to  become  heavily  coated 
with  a  sooty  mold.  Infested  trees  deter- 
iorate rapidly. 

not  have  nationwide,  county-level  field 
staffs.  For  example — - 

•  The  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  will  provide  technical  assistance 
in  the  area  of  marketing  services  and 
food  assistance  programs. 

•  The  Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
will  help  provide  advisory  and  educa- 
tional assistance  to  rural  cooperatives. 

•  The  Forest  Service,  through  its  co- 
operative State  and  private  program. 
will  provide  technical  assistance  in  each 
area  where  forests  are  economically 
important. 

•  And  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, working  through  its  bor- 
rower organizations,  will  furnish  credit- 
finding  aid  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial projects. 


Sixth  Grader  Commends  Employee 
To  Secretary  Freeman 

The  following  letter  was  recently  sent 
to  Secretary  Freeman  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Freeman: 

I  am  a  sixth  grader  at  Ivaohoe  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Recently  I  had  to  do  a  report  on  the 
U.S.D.A.  for  school.  Since  I  could  not 
find  sufficient  material  in  oui-  books  at 
home,  we  called  your  headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles  asking  for  brochures,  but 
not  really  expecting  anyone  to  take  the 
time  to  send  them. 

Was  I  in  for  a  surprise!  Mrs.  Dorothy 
V.  Barnes,  secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Field  Office  who  took  the  call  was  very 
sweet  about  it.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
brochures  came  the  very  next  day! 

My  report  was  a  big  success.  The 
teacher  gave  me  an  "A"  and  posted  my 
report  on  the  board — -thanks  to  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  and  most  especially  to  Mrs. 
Barnes. 

I  just  thought  you  would  like  to  know 
what  nice  efficient  people  you  have  in 
this  part  of  the  Country. 

As  for  me  I  am  beginning  to  under- 
stand and  take  an  interest  in  the  many 
parts  the  Government  plays  in  our  daily 
lives. 

Sincerely, 

Martha  Ellen  Holmes 


Want  to  Know  More  About  the 
National  Agricultural  Library? 

A  new  11 -page  booklet  describing 
services  offered  by  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Library  and  other  Government 
agencies  concerned  with  agricultural  in- 
formation was  recently  published  by  the 
Library. 

Destined  for  widespread  distribution 
throughout  the  Department,  the  booklet 
covers  such  important  areas  of  Library 
service  as  requesting  publications,  jour- 
nal routing,  photoduplication  service, 
and  reference  service. 

"Services  Offered  by  the  National 
Agricultural  Library"  is  a  key  to  collec- 
tions numbering  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  volumes,  the  most  expensive  ag- 
ricultural collection  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing such  subjects  as  chemistry,  biology, 
animal  husbandry,  apiculture,  veter- 
inary medicine,  soils  and  fertilizers, 
rural  sociology,  and  the  economic  as- 
pects of  agriculture. 

If  your  office  does  not  receive  a  copy 
of  this  booklet,  and  you  would  like  to 
have  one,  single  copies  may  be  requested 
from:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
National  Agricultural  Library.  Program 
Coordination  Services.  Washington.  D.C. 
20250. 
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Secretary  Freeman  recently  announced 
tlie  following  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  (ASC)  State  Committee 
appointments: 

•  ALEXANDER  C.  JOHNSON  of  Tur- 
beville,  S.C.,  as  a  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  ASC  State  Committee. 

•  W,  LEWIS  HARGIS  of  Ashton, 
Idaho,  to  be  chairman  and  ORVAL  M. 
SNOW,  of  Moscow,  Idaho,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the   Idaho  ASC   State  Committee. 

•  CARL  A.  BRODBECK  of  Lake 
Odessa,  Midi.,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  ASC  State  Committee. 

•  DONALD  H.  PAGEL  of  Netawaka, 
Kans.,  as  a  member  of  the  Kansas  ASC 
State  Committee. 


Scientists  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
under  an  SS.i.OOO  ARS  contract,  will  sludv 
WAYS  TO  IDENTIFY  VEGETATION  BY 
REMOTE  SENSING  EQUIPMENT  CAR- 
RIED ON  SATELLITES.  Sensing  equip- 
ment aboard  satellites  can  identify  plants 

by  spectral  signature the  particular  wave 

lengtii  in  the  spectrum  reflected  or  emit- 
ted by  each  species  of  plant.  To  perfect 
this  sensing  technique,  the  scientists  will 
conduct  ground  and  airborne  field  tests 
to  determine  the  characteristic  spectral 
signature  of  major  vegetation  species.  A 
vegetation  survey  by  satellites  equipped 
with  such  optical  and  electronic  sensors 
could  identify  the  world's  agricultural 
resources.  Or  it  could  help  underdevel- 
oped countries  in  stepping  up  lagging 
food  production  and  in  developing  their 
natural  resources. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. — The  Senate  re- 
cently confirmed  President  Johnson's 
appointment  of  Jonathan  Davis,  fruit  and 
dairy  farmer  from  Sterling  Junction, 
Mass.,  to  the  FEDERAL  FARM  CREDIT 
BOARD.  Davis,  who  replaces  Julian  B. 
Thayer.  Middlefield.  Conn.,  dairy  farmer, 
on  the  I3-nieniber  board,  was  nominated 
for  the  post  by  farmer  cooperatives  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land States. 


The  dairy  industry — for  the  31st 
vear — is  again  celebrating  JUNE  IS 
DAIRY  MONTH.  And  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  is  again  calling  con- 
sumers' attention  to  the  vital  part  that 
milk  and  dairy  products  play  in  tlieir 
dailv  diets. 


More  than  21,600  low-income  rural 
rarnilies  during  1966  were  assisted  b> 
RURAL  LOAN  PROGRAMS  authorized 
by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in 
developing  small  farms  and  businesses 
and  in  obtaining  cooperative  services. 


These  15  employees  of  the  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION'S  ASSOCIATION  LOAN  DIVISION 
recently  received  the  only  USDA  group  Distinguished  Service  Award  for  1967.  This  group  was  cited 
by  Secretary  Freeman  for  "extraordinary  achievement  in  developing  and  executing  a  comprehensive 
technical  and  financial  community  services  assistance  program  which  brought  better  living  to  nearly 
two  million  rural  people."  Rear  row,  from  left — Robert  S.  Crites,  recreation  specialist:  Ben  H.  White, 
comprehensive  planning  for  water  and  waste  disposal;  William  W.  Weathers,  loan  officer;  Charlee  E. 
Hanson,  civil  engineer;  Harvey  A.  Gifford,  loans  to  economic  opportunity  cooperatives;  Denton  E. 
Sprague.  grazing  association  loans;  and  Cecil  W.  Rose,  civil  engineer.  Front  row,  from  left — Mrs.  Althea 
Y.  Humphries,  Jo  Ann  Schilling,  Mrs.  Louise  Jurasits  Mclntire,  secretaries;  Division  Director  Henry  A. 
Palm;  Patricia  A.  Deming,  Ophelia  McCardell,  Mrs.  Elsie  W.  Kauffman,  and  Mary  Kathryn  Smith,  secre- 
taries. Carolyn  A.  Collings  was  not  present  for  picture. 


President  Salutes  Cost  Cutters, 
Welcomes  Them  to  'Partnership' 

President  Johnson  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  Federal  employees 
who  qualify  for  the  Roll  of  Economy 
Champions  by  saving  the  Government  at 
least  $10,000  during  this  fiscal  year: 

TO    EACH    ECONOMY   CHAMPION: 

"I  welcome  you  to  partnership  with 
me  in  the  imperative  task  of  cutting  the 
costs  of  Government. 

"That  is  what  you  have  proved  to 
be — an  active,  contributing  partner  in 
our  constant  drive  for  efficiency  and 
economy. 

"It  is  gratifying,  when  I  contemplate 
the  billions  required  to  make  our  Gov- 
ernment function  for  the  people,  to  know 
that  you  share  my  concern  over  the 
waste  of  even  one  dollar. 

"I  know  it  is  especially  gratifying  to 
you  to  know  that  every  dollar  you  have 
saved  will  be  put  to  harder  work,  to 
better  use. 


"Your  economies  help  pay  for  the  cost 
of  freedom's  struggle  in  Vietnam.  They 
help  to  support  our  vital  programs  at 
home. 

"Your  concern  has  properly  earned 
you  recognition  as  an  Economy  Cham- 
pion. As  I  salute  you,  I  commend  your 
example  to  every  employee  at  every  level 
of  our  Government." 

The  President's  message  was  read  by 
Chairman  John  W .  Macy,  Jr.,  at  the 
opening  of  a  Roll  of  Economy  Cham- 
pions exhibit  at  CSC  headquarters  in 
■Washington. 

Four  of  the  first  69  Federal  employees 
to  make  the  Roll  of  Economy  Champions 
were  present  for  the  opening  of  the 
exhibit. 

Among  these  four  was  ARS  account- 
ant, John  P.  Puffett,  who  identified 
utility  charges  against  the  Agricultural 
Laboratory  in  Ames,  Iowa,  that  he 
believed  could  be  reduced,  and  they  were 
to  save  the  Government  $274,485. 


ALBANY,  CALIF. — Dr.  Michael  J.  Copley,  director  of  the  ARS  labora- 
tory in  Albany,  recently  received  the  NICHOLAS  APPERT  AWARD  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists.  This 
award  recognizes  preeminence  in  food  science  and  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished  awards  that  food  researchers  can  receive.  The 
Institute  is  a  national  organization  of  food  scientists  and  executives 
in  Federal.  State,  and  industrial  positions.  The  award  includes  an 
honorarium  ($1,000)  and  a  medal  and  honors  Nicholas  Appert,  dis- 
coverer of  food  canning  in  France  during  the  Napoleonic  era.  Copley 
has  been  director  at  Albany  since  1947.  A  large  share  of  the  program 
there  is  devoted  to  utilization  of  farm  products  as  foods.  Major  fields 
have  included  dehydration  and  concentration  of  foods,  effects  of  time 
and  temperature  on  frozen  foods,  basic  studies  of  changes  in  the 
quality  of  foods,  new  processes  that  provide  improved  products,  and 
advanced  studies  of  composition  of  food  products.  These  develop- 
ments have  helped  to  solve  the  overabundance  of  certain  crops  and 
the  modern  need  for  convenience  in  processed  foods. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.C. — This  is  just  a  table  model 
of  the  USA  EXHIBIT  DISPLAYED  AT  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE  ON  WATER  FOR 
PEACE  recently.  The  exhibit,  designed  by  the 
USDA  Exhibits  Service,  later  was  sent  to  New 
York  City's  Science  Hall  to  be  placed  on  per- 
manent display  there.  Selection  of  the  exhibit 
by  the  New  York  City  Science  Hall  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  excellent  reception  the  display  re- 
ceived at  the  Conference.  The  original  request 
that  USDA  design  the  exhibit  was  made  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Water  for  Peace  Com- 
mission. At  right  George  L.  Baka,  assistant  chief 
of  the  Exhibits  Service  (who  designed  the  ex- 
hibit), escorts  President  Johnson  on  a  tour  of 
the  structure  during  the  Water  for  Peace  Con- 
ference. 


Secretary  Freeman  presents  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration  Joseph  M.  Robertson  with  the 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  AWARD  and  citation.  The  award  is  in 
recognition  of  the  contribution  made  by  Robert- 
son— for  his  leadership  and  imagination — in  di- 
recting the  Department's  cost  reduction  ef- 
forts .  .  .  efforts  that  resulted  in  an  $8.9 
million  cost  avoidance,  through  March  of  this 
year.  Robertson's  participation  in  these  specific 
cost  reduction  actions  was  by  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  in  response  to  a  1966  Presidential 
memorandum. 


Committee  Established 
For  USDA  Alaska  Programs 

A  committee  was  recently  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  review  and  co- 
ordination of  all  USDA  programs  in 
Alaska. 

Headed  by  Javies  E.  Thornton,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  the  new  Alaska  Rural 
Development  Review  Committee  will 
make  more  effective  use  of  Department 
resources  there.  Toward  this  end  the  new 
committee  will  establish  liaison  with  the 
Federal  Development  Planning  Commit- 
tees established  by  Executive  Order  in 
1964. 

The  committee  will  be  made  up  of 
representatives  designated  by  the  heads 
of  ARS,  ASCS,  C&MS,  REA.  CSRS.  ERS. 
FHA,  FES,  FS,  SCS,  and  SRS.  Edward 
H.  Hansen  will  serve  the  committee  as 
executive  secretary. 

From  time  to  time  the  new  committee 
will  review  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the   Department   in  Alaska   and   make 


RURAL  YOUTH  CONFERENCE 
SLATED  FOR  OCTOBER 

President  Johnson  announced  recently 
that  a  National  Outlook  Conference  on 
Rural  Youth  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C,  October  23-26.  The  event  will  be 
sponsored  jointly  by  five  Federal  agen- 
cies— Agriculture,  Interior,  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  Theme  of  the  3-day  meeting  will 
be  "New  Prospects  for  Rural  Youth." 
Focus  will  be  on  the  economic,  social, 
health,  educational,  and  employment 
conditions  affecting  these  young  people. 
The  aim  of  the  Conference  will  be  to 
encourage  and  help  State  and  local 
groups  to  conduct  programs  for  rural 
youth  to  meet  better  their  needs.  About 
750  persons  from  more  than  100  public 
and  private  organizations  and  agen- 
cies, and  other  interested  individuals, 
throughout  the  Nation  will  be  invited 
to  take  part. 

USDA's  Economic  Research  Service 
will  compile  and  publish  a  factbook  of 
material  assembled  cooperatively  by  the 
five  participating  agencies.  Factbook  and 
information  will  relate  to  rural  youth 
situations,  trends,  problems,  and  op- 
portunities. The  publication  will  be  de- 
signed as  a  useful  "tool  of  action"  to  as- 
sist State,  county,  and  community  groups 
in  conducting  similar  outlook  confer- 
ences for  youth  and  those  serving  youth 
in  rural  America. 

Plans  for  the  Conference  will  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  4-H  and  Youth  Devel- 
opment Division  of  USDA's  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 


USDA's  July  list.  Featured  are:  tur- 
keys. Other  plentifuls  include  dry  edible 
bea?is,  fish  fillets  and  steaks,  lemons  and 
limes,  and  seasonal  vegetables. 

recommendations  for  changes  deemed 
desirable.  Proposals  for  new  activities, 
loan  programs,  studies,  and  modification 
of  existing  programs  specifically  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Alaska  will  require  clearance 
through  the  committee  and  approval  of 
the  Secretary. 


USDA  Honors  Veteran 
Farm  Broadcaster 

USDA  recently  presented  a  special  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service  Award  to 
Everett  Mitchell,  a  long-time  farm 
broadcaster  best  known  for  his  work  on 
the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  from 
1930  to  1960  and  for  his  famous  tag  line 
used  to  introduce  every  broadcast,  "It's  a 
beautiful  day  in  Chicago!" 

Mitchell,  who  first  entered  radio 
broadcasting  in  1923,  retired  in  June. 

Citing  "the  unique  quality  of  his  serv- 
ice to  agriculture  and  rural  America,  his 
devotion  to  better  farming  and  rural- 
urban  understanding,  his  singular  con- 
tribution as  the  voice  and  personality  of 
the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  for 
more  than  30  years,"  Secretary  Freeman 
made  the  presentation  to  Mitchell  during 
the  Annual  USDA  Honor  Awards  Cere- 
mony. 


Mitchell    receives   his   DISTINGUISHED   PUBLIC 
SERVICE  AWARD  from  the  Secretary. 

The  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
was  produced  from  1928  to  1960  by  a 
radio  network  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department.  Mitchell's  amiable  person- 
ality, his  love  for  agricultural  things,  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  better  rural-urban 
understanding  soon  made  him  famous. 

In  addition  to  his  broadcasting  work, 
Mitchell  owns  and  operates  a  "Beautiful 
Day  Farm"  at  Wheaton,  111.,  west  of 
Chicago. 


The  Search  for  Ornamental  Breeding  Stock 

Goes  on— This  Time  in  Korea 


E.  G.  CORBETT  (left)  and  R.  W.  LIGHTY  look  for  persimmons  at  a  Korean  roadside  market  on  one  of 
their  periodic  checks  for  improved  types  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables  for  adaption  in  the  United 
States. 


During  a  recent  4-month  tour  of  South 
Korea,  ARS  horticulturist  E.  G.  Corbett 
and  geneticist  R.  W.  LigJity  of  Longwood 
Gardens,  Pa.,  explored  for  plants  with 
ornamental  potential  for  use  as  breeding 
stock  in  the  United  States.  They  were 
especially  interested  in  low-growing  trees 
or  shrubs  that  would  blend  well  with  to- 
day's ranch-type  homes. 

This  was  the  10th  such  expedition 
jointly  sponsored  by  ARS  and  the  Long- 
wood  Foundation  and  the  first  to  Korea 
since  1929.  More  than  500  plants  were 
collected  on  this  trip — some  on  remote 
island  off  Korea — islands  on  which  many 
plants  still  exist  in  their  pure  wild  form. 


Rare  lillies,  blue-flowered  asters,  yel- 
low-flowered weigela,  and  early  blooming 
rhododendron  were  among  some  of  the 
plants  collected.  A  low-growing  evergreen 
arbovitae,  a  Korean  pine  with  tasty  nut- 
like seeds  (an  ornamental  that  produces 
food) ,  and  a  red-fruited  spice  bush  with 
unusually  attractive  foliage  were  still 
other  exotic  specimens  collected  by  the 
plant  explorers. 

Since  the  Korean  climate  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and 
since  many  of  the  Korean  plants  are 
closely  related  to  plants  grown  here,  this 
exploration  should  eventually  result  in 
a  number  of  successful  commercial  orna- 
mentals for  market  in  the  United  States. 


ASC  Committeeman  Brings 
Beautification  to  USDA  Building 

It  all  began  on  a  Saturday  last  Novem- 
ber when  Ed  McDonald,  ASC  State  com- 
mitteeman and  founder  of  Dutch  Gar- 
dens, Newellton,  La.,  arrived  at  the  USDA 
Building  in  Alexandria,  La. 

Mr.  Ed  (a  name  he  is  widely  known  by) 
brought  a  crew  of  workers  with  him  and 
began  preparing  flowerbeds  for  what 
was  to  become  one  of  the  prettiest  sights 
in  Alexandria.  By  noon,  Mr.  Ed  and  his 
crew  had  planted  1,900  tulips,  600  ane- 
mones, and  120  pansies.  Also  each  ASC 
State  office  employee  was  given  3  dozen 
tulips  to  be  planted  at  his  home. 

When  spring  arrived,  the  tulips  began 
to  show  followed  by  anemones  and,  later, 
by  pansies.  On  one  side  of  the  building 
were  beds  of  red,  white,  blue,  and  yellow 
tuUps  cwith  anemones  added)  spelling 
out — USDA.  On  the  other  side  were  10 
beds  of  tulips  and  anemones  and  one 
beautiful  bed  of  pansies. 

The  USDA  Building  became  a  regular 
stopping  place  for  flower  lovers.  On 
weekends  and  afternoons  cars  lined  the 
curb  while  the  occupants  strolled  among 
the  flowerbeds.  On  Easter  Sunday  chil- 
dren and  grownups  posed  for  snapshots 
among  the  flowers. 

Department  employees  in  Alexandria, 
La.,  feel  that  If  a  USDA  building  ever 
qualified  as  a  tourist  attraction  theirs 
does  and  is. 


New  Director  of  Animal 
Disease  and  Parasite  Research 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Delay  was  recently  named 
to  direct  research  work  on  animal  disease 
and  parasites  for  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service. 

As  director  of  a  research  program  ex- 
tending throughout  the  United  States 
and  to  several  foreign  stations,  DeLay 
succeeds  Dr.  William  C.  Patterson,  who 
resumed  the  directorship  of  the  South- 
east Poultry  Research  Laboratory, 
Athens,  Ga. 

DeLay  joined  the  Animal  Disease  and 
Parasite  Research  Division  in  1955  as 
chief  of  the  European  Mission  for  Re- 
search on  Animal  Disease  in  Amsterdam, 
The  Netherlands.  Since  1957,  he  has  been 
working  in  the  division's  Plum  Island 
Animal  Disease  Laboratory,  where  he  di- 
rected research  work  on  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  rinderpest,  African  swine  fever, 
fowl  plague,  contagious  bovine  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  Teschen  disease. 

DeLay  is  a  native  of  Plankinton,  S. 
Dak.,  and  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. 
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An  Economic  Opportunity  Loan 
And  James  T.  Stanberry 

When  work  was  available  for  James 
T.  Stanberry.  age  38,  of  Deep  Gap,  N.C., 
it  was  in  a  shoe  factory,  and  it  paid  an 
average  of  $1,600  a  year. 

That  was  what  it  was  like  for  him  in 
1964,  and  why  he  wanted  a  better  posi- 
tion— perhaps  a  business  of  his  own 
where  he  could  exercise  his  own  talent 
and  judgment  and  work  with  his  hands. 

Stanberry  saw  a  need  in  the  mountain- 
ous western  North  Carolina  area  where 
he  lived  for  a  furniture  repair  and  up- 
holstery shop.  He  enrolled  in  a  9-month 
course  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Program  and  learned 
to  be  an  upholsterer. 

In  March  1965,  he  obtained  a  $1,700 
Economic  Opportunity  loan  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Funds 
were  used  to  buy  a  small  truck,  a  heavy 
duty  sewing  machine,  a  button  machine, 
a  cushion  stuffer,  several  small  tools,  and 
upholstery  materials. 

He  rented  a  vacant  store  along  a  well 
traveled  highway  for  $15  a  month  and 
went  into  business. 

Last  year  he  cleared  more  than  $4,500 
and  expects  to  do  equally  as  well  or  bet- 
ter in  1967.  His  customers  come  from 
three  counties.  Restaurants,  as  well  as 
individuals,  contract  his  services. 


Jennings  Robinson,  county  FHA  supervisor  head- 
quartered at  Boone,  N.C.,  watches  James  T. 
Stanberry  at  work  at  his  upholstery  business. 
Robinson  services  the  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
LOAN  that  made  the  Stanberry  upholstery  and 
furniture  repair  business  possible 

Today  he  is  a  busy  man — an  independ- 
ent man— a  man  of  increasing  value  to 
people  in  a  wide  area  who  need  his  serv- 
ices. This  is  what  an  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity loan  administered  through  FHA 
has  meant  to  one  man  and  his  family 
(his  mother  and  grandmother  who  live 
with  him) .  E.O.  loans  mean  as  much  and 
more  to  many  others  across  the  Nation. 

Stanberry  recently  demonstrated  his 
craft  at  an  exhibit  in  the  USDA  Patio. 


Management  Data  Service  Center  Develops  Programing  Capacity 


USDA's  OWN  TRAINED  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS  prove  that  there  are  alternatives  to  recruitment 
in  staffing  a  computer  center. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.— The  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  once  did  all  the  computer  pro- 
graming for  the  MODE  system  at  the 
Management  Data  Service  Center.  All 
that  changed  in  February  1965  when  the 
job  of  programing  automatic  data  proj- 
ects gradually  began  shifting  to  the 
MDSC  staff. 

Since  programers  can  hardly  be  found 
on  the  job  market  these  days,  trainees 
were  drafted  from  throughout  the  Center 
with  the  help  of  aptitude  tests.  An  able 


group  of  six  survived  the  rigors  of  the 
tough  classroom  and  on-the-job  training 
and  began  as  brand  new  programers  in 
August  1965.  A  second  trainee  group 
graduated  to  programing  in  February 
1966. 

Since  then  the  Center's  home-grown 
crop  of  13  programers  have  written  119 
new  programs  and  are  currently  main- 
taining 210  old  programs.  They  are 
scheduled  to  take  on  132  more  programs, 
still  being  maintained  by  ASCS  staff,  by 
next  September. 


Agrt  Brtrfa 

30,278  CHILDREN  EAT  BRE.AKF.A.ST 
.4T  SCHOOI. — Niiiiuli  is  a  village  in  .Amer- 
ican .Samoa.  .Since  March  1,  children  at- 
tending .Niiiiiili's  new  school,  the  Manulele 
Tausala,  get  a  nourishing  breakfa.sl  at 
school  every  school  day  morning — and  at 
no  charge.  Manulele  Tausala  is  one  of  23  I 
schools  in  42  States  and  .American  Samoa 
that  bring  nourishing  breakfasts  to  their 
students  on  a  pilot  basis,  as  authorized  in 
the  Child  Nutrition   Act  of  1966. 


Secretary  Freeman  recently  signed  a 
working  agreement  with  the  C.AN.ADLAN 
RIVER  SOIL  AND  \^  ATER  CONSERVA- 
TION DISTRICT,  headquartered  at  Ama- 
rillo,  Tex.  The  agreement  makes  USDA 
services,  facilities,  and  funds  available  to 
the  576,640-acre  district  and  helps  the 
district  carry  out  its  long-time  conserva- 
tion program  in  soil  and  water  resource 
work. 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  pro- 
claimed the  week  beginning  Julv  23.  1967. 
as  NATIONAL  FARM  SAFETY  W  EEK.  He 
has  stated,  ".  .  .  whate\er  diminishes  or 
impedes  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
our  farmers  is  detrimental  to  men  and 
women  evervwhere." 


Nematodes,  liny  worms  visible  only 
under  microscopes,  may  someday  be  used 
to  help  control  some  important  insect 
pests.  The  tiny  worms,  named  the  DD  136 
Nematode  by  DR.  SAMSON  R.  DUTKY  of 
.AR.S,  kill  houseflies,  codling  moths — the 
proverbial  worm  in  the  apple — boll  wee- 
vils, and  other  insects. 


THE  ROLE  OF  CREDIT  UNIONS  IN 
THE  CONSUMER  SAVINGS  AND  CRED- 
IT MARKET  has  expanded  greatly  in  re- 
cent vears.  During  the  period  December 
1963-December  1966,  more  than  1.7  mil- 
lion persons  joined  Federal  credit  unions, 
representing  an  increase  in  membership 
of  about  24  percent.  In  the  same  period. 
Federal  credit  union  members  added  al- 
most Sl.o  billion  to  their  savings,  and  out- 
standing loans  increased  more  than  SI. 4 
billion. 


These  programers,  who  not  long  ago 
were  in  entirely  different  jobs,  are  doing 
a  top  quality  job,  guided  by  the  ability 
and  experience  of  the  Center's  key  sys- 
tem analysts  many  of  whom  are  former 
programers  who  laid  most  of  the  ground- 
work for  the  Department's  MODE  com- 
puter system. 

To  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  changing 
and  expanding  computer  system  at  the 
Center,  12  new  trainees  are  presently  in 
the  MDSC  classroom. 
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state  Extension  Workers 
Win  4-H  Fellowships 

Six  young  cooperative  State  Extension 
Service  workers  from  as  many  States 
recently  received  National  4-H  Fellow- 
ships. The  awards  were  made  in  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  at  a  National  4-H  Workshop  for 
State  4-H  leaders. 

These  three  young  women  and  three 
young  men  were  named  for  a  year  of 
Federal  Government  study  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area:  Gloria  Cleland,  Ohio; 
Roy  E.  Hougen,  Iowa;  Frances  M.  Kleen, 
Wyoming;  James  R.  Sais,  New  Mexico; 
Dallas  R.  Smith,  North  Carolina;  and 
Nancy  A.  White,  Kentucky. 

Awarded  since  1931,  the  4-H  Fellow- 
ship is  valued  at  $3,000  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  study  grants  offered  Extension 
staff  members.  The  program  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  for  informal  study  of 
government.  At  the  same  time  the  Fel- 
lows also  enroll  in  graduate  courses  at 
local  universities  of  their  choice. 


awards  and  Recognition  ^  i^  i^ 


Dr.  John  C.  Cowan 
ARS  Northern  Utili 
zation  research  lab 
oratory,  Peoria,  III. 
was  recently  ELECT 
ED  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  AMERICAN 
OIL  CHEMISTS  SO- 
CIETY. Cowan  has 
been  chief  of  oil- 
seeds research  at 
the  laboratory  since 
1944.  His  contribu- 
tion to  wartime  re- 
search of  synthetic 
rubbers  earned  a 
USDA  Superior  Serv- 
ice Award  in  1948, 
and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  two  research 
teams  cited  for  Su- 
perior Service  in 
1952  and  1953. 


Knipling  Gets  Honorary  Degree 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Knipling,  internation- 
ally known  ARS  entomologist,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Science 
degree  recently  by  North  Dakota  State 
University. 

Knipling  contributed  greatly  to  devel- 
oping the  male  insect  sterilization  tech- 
nique which  eliminated  the  screwworm 
fly,  a  serious  livestock  pest,  from  the 
United  States. 

Earlier  this  year,  he  was  awarded  the 
National  Medal  of  Science  by  President 
Johnson   at  a  White  House   ceremony. 


GEORGE  BAKA,  assistant  chief  of  the  USDA  Ex- 
hibits Service  (right),  is  congratulated  by  Roger 
Stevens,  chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Arts,  and  for  good  reason.  Baka  received 
eight  awards  in  the  Society  of  Federal  Artists 
and  Designers  Exhibit  of  Visual  Communications 
that  was  recently  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Baka's 
awards  included  the  BEST  OF  SHOW  AWARD  IN 
EXHIBIT  DESIGN. 


WYNDMOOR,  PA. — Congratulations  are  ex- 
changed by  THREE  ARS  SCIENTISTS  WHO  RE- 
CEIVED CASH  AWARDS  totaling  $1,450:  Dr. 
William  L.  Porter  (left),  and  Dr.  C.  Roland  Eddy, 
for  their  work  in  connection  with  a  computer 
installation,  and  Dr.  Robert  F.  Peterson  (right), 
for  his  research  on  milk  proteins.  Dr.  P.  A.  Wells 
(second  from  right),  director  of  the  Eastern 
Utilization  Research  and  Development  Division 
in  Wyndmoor,   presented  the  awards. 


Cattiey  Receives 
Horticultural  Award 


Dr.  Henry  M.  Cathey,  leader  of  orna- 
mentals investigations,  ARS,  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  Thomas  Roland 
Medal  by  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The  medal  was  awarded  to  Cathey  for 
unusual  skill  in  horticulture.  The  cita- 
tion accompanying  the  medal  reads  in 
part:  "Henry  Marcellus  Cathey  for  his 
meritorious  work  in  experimentally  con- 
trolling plant  growth.  His  findings  .  .  . 
have  resulted  in  valuable  basic  informa- 
tion applicable  to  the  flower  growing 
industry  of  America." 


ARS  Scientist  Presented 
Hydrology  Award 

Cornelius  H.  M.  van  Bavel,  ARS  physi- 
cist, has  been  named  recipient  of  the 
1966  Robert  E.  Horton  Award,  sponsored 
by  the  hydrology  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geophysical  Union.  The  award  is 
presented  each  year  to  authors  of  out- 
standing papers  on  the  subject  of  hydrol- 
ogy. Van  Bavel's  award-winning  paper 
was  entitled  "Potential  Evaporation: 
The  Combination  Concept  and  its  Expe- 
rimental Verification."  The  paper  was 
published  in  "Water  Resources  Research, 
1966." 

Van  Bavel  is  stationed  at  the  U.S. 
Water  Conservation  Laboratory  in  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.  A  native  of  the  Netherlands, 
he  has  been  employed  by  ARS  since 
1954.  He  earned  M.S.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees 
from  Iowa  State  University. 


Van  Arsdel  Honored 
For  Food  Research 


W.  B.  Van  Ars- 
del, formerly  as- 
sistant director 
of  the  ARS  lab- 
oratory in  Al- 
bany, Calif.,  and 
now  serving  as 
c  0  1  1  a  b  o  r  a- 
tor  there,  recent- 
ly received  one  of 
the  Nation's  top 
honors  for  re- 
search on  foods. 
At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Food  Tech- 
nologists in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  he 
received  the  Babcock-Hart  Award,  in- 
cluding an  honorarium  of  $1,000  and  a 
medal.  His  award  is  sponsored  by  the 
Nutrition  Foundation. 

The  Institute  is  a  large  national 
organization  of  food  scientists  and 
industrial  executives. 


W.  B.  VAN  ARSDEL 


ROBERT  V.  .AKELEY,  ARS,  BELTS- 
VILLE,  MD.,  was  awarder'  an  honorary 
Doctor  of"  Science  degree  by  the  University 
of  Maine  recently  for  his  potato  breeding 
research.  Akeley  has  been  involved  in 
potato  breeding  work  since  1932  when  he 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  Federal 
breeding  program  at  .\roostook  Farm, 
Presqiie  Isle.  In  19.'S6  he  became  leader 
of  the  National  Potato  Breeding  Program 
of  ARS  at  Beltsville. 
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President  Gets  First  Copy  of 
USDA  Conservation  Policy  Book 

The  conservation  policies  of  the  De- 
partment were  recently  published  in  an 
attractive  22-page  booklet.  "Resources 
in  Action — Agriculture  2000."  Outlined 
in  the  booklet  are  USDA  goals  for  en- 
hancing man's  total  environment — a 
unified  field  approach  rather  than  one 
dealing  piece-meal  with  one  resource,  or 
one  use,  or  one  purpose  at  a  time. 

Secretary  Freeman  presented  the  first 
copy  to  President  Johnson  during  a  brief 
ceremony  in  which  the  Secretary  noted 
that  USDA  conservation  policy  is  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  America  in  the 
future  but  is  equally  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  living  today. 

The  Secretary  emphasized  that  "to 
accomplish  conservation  goals,  we  look 
to  the  broad  individual  and  group  per- 
sonal involvement  which  has  character- 
ized the  resource  conservation  movement 
from  its  beginnings." 

In  recent  policy  statements.  Secretary 
Freeman  has  identified  six  major  mis- 
sions of  the  Department.  One  of  them  is 
"Resources  in  Action."  dealing  with  the 
Department's  responsibility  for  renew- 
able natural  resources. 

"In  all  these  missions,"  he  said,  "we 
look  to  the  future — to  the  year  2000  and 
beyond — while  being  practical  about  to- 
day's needs: 

•  "the  needs  of  farmers  today  for  an 
adequate  income  in  order  to  supply  all 
our  people  now  and  in  the  future  with 
abundant  food  and  other  farm  products. 


"RESOURCES       IN      ACTION — AGRICULTURE 
200C,"    the    revised    and    updated   conservation 
policies  of  the  Department,  is  presented  by  the 
Secretary  to  President  Johnson. 

•  "the  necessity  of  applying  today's 
research  knowledge  as  well  as  placing 
science  in  service  of  man  in  the  future, 

•  "the  requirement  that  we  build  bet- 
ter communities  in  1967  as  well  as  build 
for  the  next  century, 

•  "the  better  application  today  of  our 
knowledge  for  living  and  the  better  use 
of  our  food  resources  to  feed  those  among 
us  who  hunger, 

•  "the  continuing  expansion  of  our 
agricultural  export  trade  while  we  ex- 
tend the  helping  hand  of  our  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge  in  agriculture 
to  the  developing  countries,  and 

•  "the  assurance  that  today's  uses  of 
natural  resources  meet  today's  needs,  but 
at  the  same  time  are  enhanced  under 
productive  uses  to  undergird  our  require- 
ments for  the  future." 


World's  Soil  Resources  Could  Double  Cropland 


The  world  has  soil  resources  to  more 
than  double  the  present  area  of  cultiva- 
tion, according  to  soil  survey  data  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Information  assembled  by  the  World 
Soil  Geography  Unit  gives  assurance  that 
potentials  exist  for  producing  enormous- 
ly more  food. 

The  increase  and  spread  of  technol- 
ogy and  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion, markets,  and  the  like,  rather  than 
soil  re.sources.  limit  food  production  in 


most  countries. 

Interpretations  of  SCS  maps  indicate 
that  there  are  about  7.8  billion  acres  of 
potentially  arable  soils  in  the  world,  of 
which  about  3.4  billion  are  now  culti- 
vated. Most  of  this  area  is  well  or  mod- 
erately well  watered. 

"We  are  confident  that  the  figure  of 
4.4  billion  acres  of  potential  new  arable 
soils  is  a  conservative  one,"  says  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Kellogg,  deputy  administra- 
tor for  soil  survey. 


ADD  YOUR  HELP  TO 

1967  YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY 

Recently  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced the  start  of  the  1967  Youth 
Opportunity  program  to  mobilize  the 
resources  of  the  nation  so  youngsters  will 
have  the  chance  to  spend  a  productive 
summer.  He  directed  Federal  agencies  to 
hire  as  many  students  as  possible  for 
summer  work.  He  requested  an  added 
S75  million  to  train  and  employ  75,000 
more  young  people,  and  provide  recrea- 
tion for  1  million  more  boys  and  girls. 
He  asked  private  employers,  news  media 
officials,  and  church  leaders  to  press  a 
little  harder  than  in  previous  years  to 
support  youth  programs. 

But  government  and  the  voluntary 
groups  can  only  do  so  much.  Where  they 
leave  off,  the  private  person  can  help  a 
disadvantaged  young  person  this  sum- 
mer. For  example,  an  individual  can — 

•  Hire  a  youth  to  do  some  of  those 
odd  jobs  around  the  house  that  he  never 
quite  gets  around  to. 

•  Take  some  youngsters  who  don't 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from 
hot  city  streets  to  the  local  park  for  a 
picnic  and  a  game  of  catch. 

•  Urge  a  relative  who  owns  a  business 
to  employ  a  young  fellow  or  a  girl  a  few 
hours  a  week. 

•  Persuade  his  church  group  or  civic 
club  to  sponsor  a  day  camp  for  the 
youngsters  who  live  down  a  side  street 
or  up  the  hollow. 

•  Spend  an  evening  each  week  tutor- 
ing some  youngsters  who  might  not  re- 
turn to  school  because  they  can't  read. 

•  Go  without  that  new  recording  or 
that  fancy  bathing  cap  and  give  the 
dollars  saved  to  the  local  "fresh  air" 
fund. 

Only  through  the  combination  of  gov- 
ernment, business,  and  individual  efforts 
will  the  Youth  Opportunity  program 
reach  the  vital  goals  set  for  it. 

Summer  1967,  with  millions  of  young 
people  out  of  school,  is  a  good  time  to 
start  the  habit  of  helping  disadvantaged 
youth . 

Carl  B.  Barnes 
Director  of  Personnel. 


"FLYING  BOOKS"  SERVICE 
INAUGURATED  RECENTLY 


Mrs.  Freeman  presents  first  books  inaugurating 
the  daily  INTERLIBRARY  LOAN  SERVICE  BY 
AIR  BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
LIBRARY  AND  PENN  STATE  to  W.  Carl  Jackson, 
director  of  libraries  at  Penn  State. 

A  daily  round-trip  interlibrary  loan 
service  by  air  between  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Library  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  Library  was  recently 
announced  by  Dr.  Russell  E.  Larson, 
dean  of  the  Penn  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mrs.  Orville  L.  Freeman  initiated  the 
new  agricultural  service  in  Washington, 
D.C.  She  began  the  reciprocal  service  by 
sending  off  the  first  two  books  at  a  brief 
ceremony  highlighting  National  Library 
Week. 

Dean  Larson  said  "the  arrangement 
will  particularly  benefit  the  students  and 
faculty  at  Penn  State  by  providing  ready 
access  to  the  great  wealth  of  research 
materials  available  at  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Library.  In  turn.  Federal  li- 
bi-aries  will  have  speedy  access  to  mate- 
rials at  Penn  State  not  readily  available 
in  the  Washington,  D.C,  area." 

This  cooperative  agreement  marks  the 
first  "flying  books"  service  between  the 
national  library  and  a  land-grant  uni- 
versity. Although  the  interlibrary  loan 
service  has  been  going  on  for  years,  time 
required  to  borrow  a  book  often  exceeded 
the  time  it  was  actually  used. 

The  new  reciprocal  service  will  permit 
delivery  of  publications  to  patrons  at 
both  locations  well  within  24  hours  from 
the  time  a  request  is  made. 

The  National  Agricultural  Library  col- 
lection contains  about  1,263,000  volumes. 
including  publications  in  50  languages, 
currently  acquired  from  155  govern- 
ments and  jurisdictional  entities. 


Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  Administrator  S.  R.  Smith  views  two  sections  of  the  new  exhibit, 
"C&MS — WHAT  IT  IS  .  .  .  WHAT  IT  DOES."  The  exhibit  is  touring  the  United  States  this  summer 
with  showings  currently  scheduled  for  the  Chicago,  III.,  area;  the  American  School  Food  Service  Con- 
vention, Dallas,  Tex.,  July  30-Aug.  5:  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Sept.  23- 
Oct.  1. 


Food  Donations  Helped  Millions 
First  9  Months  of  Fiscal  1967 

USDA  food-aid  programs  were  avail- 
able to  needy  people  and  school  children 
in  more  communities  during  the  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  1967  Uuly  1966-March 
1967  )  than  during  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier. 

On  the  first  of  April  2,148  counties  and 
communities  were  taking  part  in  food- 
aid  programs.  This  figure  includes  1,468 
distributing  foods  to  needy  persons  in 
family  units  and  680  participating  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  In  March  1966, 
the  overall  total  was  2.091  counties  and 
communities — 1,882  distributing  USDA 
foods  and  209  taking  part  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program. 

USDA's  food  donation  program,  oper- 
ating in  all  50  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific, 
during  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  1967, 


benefited  3.4  million  persons  in  family 
units,  1.3  million  needy  adults  and  chil- 
dren in  charitable  institutions,  1.3  mil- 
lion children  in  nonprofit  summer  camps, 
and  21  million  children  at  school.  An 
additional  1.7  million  of  the  Nation's 
needy  took  part  in  USDA's  Food  Stamp 
Program. 

Total  USDA  domestic  food  donations 
during  the  July  1966-March  1967  period 
came  to  slightly  more  than  1.1  billion 
pounds  compared  with  1.2  billion  pounds 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  Needy 
persons  in  family  units,  during  the  com- 
parable periods,  received  540  million 
pounds  against  662  million;  institutions 
received  100  million  pounds  against  108 
million;  and  schools  received  497  million 
pounds  against  487  million. 

School  donations  '497  million  pounds) 
do  not  include  additional  food  that 
USDA's  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice purchases  for  and  distributes  exclu- 
sively to  schools  taking  part  in  USDA's 
National  School  Lunch  Program. 


IF  FARM  PRICES  H.4D  KEPT  PACE 
WITH  FOOD  PRICE.S  during  the  past  20 
years,  tlie  consumer  food  bill  would  liave 
been  .§123  billion  last  year  instead  of  the 
actual  S91  billion  ...  a  difference  of 
.S32  billion. 


1966  ACP  Accomplishments 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  con- 
servation measures  carried  out  by  the 
Nation's  farmers  with  cost-sharing 
through  the  1966  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program: 

•  50,000  water  storage  reservoirs  con- 
structed to  distribute  grazing,  control 
erosion,  and  conserve  irrigation  water  or 
provide  wildlife  habitat. 

•  734,000  acres  terraced  to  control 
erosion  or  conserve  water. 

•  345.000  acres  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment  of   strip-cropping   systems   to 


control  wind  or  water  erosion  and  con- 
serve water. 

•  43,000  acres  where  permanent  sod 
waterways  were  established  to  control 
erosion  and  permit  safe  disposal  of  excess 
runoff. 

•  12,708,000  acres  on  which  an  endur- 
ing vegetative  cover  was  established 
which  will  control  erosion  and  conserve 
water. 

•  200,000  acres  planted  to  trees  for 
forestry  purposes. 

•  210,000  acres  of  low  quality  forested 
areas  improved  so  as  to  develop  into  a 
desirable  forest  resource. 
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OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
BOOM  ACCELERATES 


Public  partici- 
pation in  major 
outdoor  recrea- 
tion activities  has 
increased  by  a 
booming  51  per- 
cent since  1960, 
and  the  trend  is 
accelerating. 

A  four-fold  in- 
crease in  recrea- 
tion participation 
between  1960  and 
Walking,  1st  Place  ^^^   ^,^^^.   2000    is 

currently  estimated. 

Walking  for  pleasure,  much  of  it  in 
National  Forests,  has  become  America's 
most  popular  form  of  outdoor  recreation. 
More  than  67  million  persons  take  pleas- 
ure walks,  averaging  15  such  occasions 
each  summer.  Intense  interest  generated 
in  the  activity  in  the  early  1960's  has 
contributed  to  an  82  percent  increase 
since  1960.  when  it  was  the  Nation's  third 
most  popular  outdoor  recreation  activity. 

Swimming  is  second  in  the  rankings  of 
public  recreation  activity  and  will  move 
up  to  first  by  the  year  2000  if  present 
trends  continue.  Americans  who  swim 
find  an  average  of  14  opportunities  to 
take  a  dip  each  summer. 

Driving  for  pleasure,  first  in  1960,  has 
fallen  to  third  position  in  the  participa- 
tion sweepstakes. 

Following  in  order  come  playing  out- 
door games  or  sports,  up  96  percent  since 
1960;  bicycling,  up  105  percent;  sight- 
seeing; picnicking;  fishing;  attending 
outdoor  sports  events;  boating;  nature 
walks;  camping;  horseback  riding;  and 
water  skiing.  Almost  17  million  Amer- 
icans hunt,  and  nearly  6  million  snow  ski 
each  year. 


THESE    SIGNS  WILL 
MAKE  YOU    SAFER 
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26  MORE  FARM  ADVISORS 
GO  TO  VIETNAM 

Twenty-six  more  agricultural  advisors 
recently  departed  for  civilian  service  in 
Vietnam,  with  stopovers  in  Taiwan  and 
the  Philippines  for  further  training  in 
tropical  farming  methods. 

These  agriculturists  i  county  agents, 
agricultural  teachers,  and  others  i  will 
join  23  agents  already  in  Vietnam  to 
help  farmers  increase  food  production 
and  improve  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  USDA  expects  to  have  over  100 
agricultural  specialists  in  Vietnam  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  the 
49  agricultural  advisors,  20  USDA  em- 
ployees are  working  in  Vietnam  on  im- 
proving farm  credit  and  cooperatives, 
irrigation,  plant  breeding,  and  forestry. 
The  Department  is  recruiting  additional 
men  for  a  statistical  reporting  team  and 
an  agricultural  policy  advisory  group. 

These  people  are  sponsored  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
under  a  contract  between  USDA  and 
AID.  Vietnam  is  one  of  31  countries 
where  agreements  exist  to  supply  agri- 
cultural experts  from  USDA  to  the  less 
developed  countries. 

The  Federal  Extension  Service  has 
been  responsible  for  recruiting  the  coun- 
ty agents  selected  for  duty  in  Vietnam, 
and  has  conducted  training  in  tropical 
agriculture  in  Florida.  A  month  of  train- 
ing for  each  group  also  was  given  in  rice 
production. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 


IF  YOU  OBEY  THEM 


USDA's  August  list.  Featured  are: 
turkeys.  Other  plentifuls  include  peanut 
butter,  fish  fillets  and  steaks,  seasonal 
vegetables,  and  lemons  and  limes. 


BOY  scour  JAMBOREE 
ASSISTED  BY  C&MS  PROGRAM 

Approximately  12,000  Boy  Scouts — 
expected  to  attend  an  international  jam- 
boree in  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  July  29- 
Aug.  10 — will  consume  more  than  7  tons 
of  USDA-donated  foods,  including  2,400 
cans  of  chopped  meat.  In  addition  to  the 
meat,  the  foods  are  rice,  shortening, 
raisins,  margarine  or  butter,  peanut  but- 
ter, and  processed  cheese. 

USDA-donated  foods  are  widely  used 
in  nonprofit  summer  camps  across  the 
nation,  to  help  provide  added  variety  and 
substance  to  meals  served  to  children. 

The  commodities  for  the  jamboree  are 
to  be  supplied  through  Idaho  s  Depart- 
ment of  Public  'Welfare,  the  agency 
which  distributes  donated  foods  regu- 
larly to  Idaho's  needy  families,  school 
lunch  programs,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  will  replace  the  amounts  used  for 
this  special  event,  so  the  day-to-day 
food-aid  programs  can  continue  for 
Idaho  residents. 


Montgomery  Designated 
Attache  to  Costa  Rica 

Byron  K.Mont- 
gomery, of  Og- 
den,  Utah,  was 
recently  appoint- 
e  d  agricultural 
attache  to  Costa 
Rica  and  Pana- 
ma. He  succeeds 
Arthur  G.  Kevor- 
kian, who  is  re- 
tiring after  more 
than  30  years'  ex- 
perience in  Latin 
American  affairs 
and  tropical  agriculture. 

Principal  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to 
Costa  Rica  are  wheat,  flour,  breeding 
cattle,  rice,  and  com. 

Montgomery  has  just  completed  2 
years  as  assistant  agricultural  attache  at 
Caracas,  Venezuela.  Previously  he  was 
marketing  specialist  in  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service. 

He  received  his  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees 
in  agricultural  economics  from  Utah 
State  University,  Logan,  in  1962  and 
1965. 


B.    K.    MONTGOMERY 


The  NATIONAL  FORESTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  .urrently  Iiave  *awtini- 
ber  stands  with  an  estiniatod  M>liinie  of 
about  94,1  billion  board  feet.  This  is  the 
"capital"  stock  from  which  annual  har- 
vests can  be  made. 


awards  and  'Recognition  ^  i^  i:^ 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.— The  MANAGEMENT  DATA 
SERVICE  CENTER  EMPLOYEES  ASSOCIATION 
recently  celebrated  its  second  anniversary  with 
a  luncheon-meeting  for  the  whole  staff.  Officers 
elected  for  the  1967-68  year  are:  Left  to  right, 
Larry  Murray,  secretary;  Peter  Alexander,  chair- 
man; Virginia  Meyer,  vice-president;  Francis  B. 
Bennett,  president;  and  Linda  Porche,  treasurer. 


USDA  WINS  AWARDS  IN  A  GOV- 
ERNMENT-WIDE CONTEST  SPON- 
SOREb  BY  THE  FEDERAL  EDITORS 
ASSdCIATION— This  year  USDA  netted 
four  awards  in  this  contest — a  contest  de- 
signed to  recognize  achievement  and 
excellence  in  Federal  publications  and  to 
promote  more  of  the  same.  USD.A  netted 
a  first  prize  in  the  contest  with  a  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  technical 
publication  PA-719,  ".\  Menu  Planning 
Guide  for  Type  A  Scliool  Lunches."  The 
School  Lunch  Division  of  C&MS  did  much 
of  the  work  that  went  into  the  publication 
with  the  able  assistance  of  the  C&MS 
Information  Division.  Other  winning 
USD.V  publications  and  their  respective 
categories  were:  "Skiing"  (Forest  Serv- 
ice), full-color — second  place:  ".Agricul- 
tural Research"  (Agricultural  Research 
.Service),  magazine — third  place:  and 
"Handling  Your  Big  (;ame  Kill"  (FS). 
leaflet — third    place. 


Harry  Peters,  (center)  di- 
rector. Northeast  area  of- 
fice, ASCS,  receives  the 
congratulations  of  L.  J. 
Andolsek,  commissioner, 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  Carl  Barnes,  di- 
rector of  personnel,  USDA, 
for  a  dollar-saving  sugges- 
tion submitted  by  MRS. 
MARTHA  SULLIVAN.  CHIEF 
CLERK,  HAMPSHIRE  ASCS 
COUNTY  OFFICE,  NORTH- 
AMPTON, MASS.  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan was  honored  by  hav- 
ing her  name  placed  on  the 
HONOR  ROLL  AS  AN  ECON- 
OMY CHAMP  in  the  CSC 
building  in  Washington. 
D.C.  The  poster  shown  in 
the  background  reveals  Mrs. 
Sullivan's  $-saving  sugges- 
tion. 


Robinson  Honored  in  Texas 

Prairie  View  A&M  College  in  Texas 
bestowed  its  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award  at  1967  commencement  exercises 
on  Chaucer  R.  Robinson.  Texas  FHA 
State  staff  program  officer. 

Robinson,  who  has  served  as  liaison 
officer  between  State  Director  L.  J.  Cap- 
pleman  and  the  College,  is  widely  known 
as  one  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration's outstanding  field  specialists  in 
helping  disadvantaged  rural  people 
through  Economic  Opportunity  loans 
and  regular  FHA  programs. 

He  is  the  first  agriculturalist  to  re- 
ceive this  recognition  from  the  Prairie 
View  A&M  College. 


ALBANY,  CALIF. — These  three  employees  of  the 
ARS  WESTERN  REGIONAL  RESEARCH  LABORA- 
TORY were  honored  recently  for  high  quality 
work.  They  are  (I.  to  r.):  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Wiele, 
technician  in  the  cereals  laboratory:  Mrs.  Iku 
Noma,  personnel  clerk;  and  Orville  H.  Spaugh. 
head  of  plant  management.  Each  received  a 
certificate  of  merit  and  a  pay  increase. 


FRANK  MOORE.  TEXAS  STATE  ASC  COMMIT- 
TEEMAN (right),  is  presented  a  plaque  and  a 
$2,000  check  for  his  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  agriculture  and  for  his  contribution  to 
Texas  agricultural  progress  by  an  officer  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  which  sponsored  the 
award.  Moore,  a  large  producer  of  cotton,  grain 
sorghum,  and  other  crops  in  west  Texas,  is 
turning  over  the  check  to  the  High  Plains  Re- 
search Foundation  of  Texas. 


EDDY  GETS  COLLEGE  AWARD 

Dr.  C.  Roland  Eddy,  research  scientist 
at  the  ARS  Eastern  Utilization  Research 
and  Development  Division,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  recently  received  a  distinguished 
teaching  award  from  Beaver  College, 
Glenside,Pa. 

Eddy,  who  teaches  part-time  at  the 
college,  was  honored  at  the  annual 
honors  convocation.  He  was  one  of  three 
faculty  members  given  the  Charles  R. 
and  Mary  F.  Lindback  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Teaching. 

This  award,  given  annually,  is  based  on 
nominations  by  the  students  and  carries 
with  it  a  $500  honorarium.  Eddy  has  been 
on  the  faculty  at  Beaver  for  four  years 
and  is  adjunct  professor  of  physics. 


LOREN  F.  STEINER.  ARS  ENTOMOL- 
OGIST AT  HONOLULU.  HAWAII,  was 
recently  awarded  an  honorary  D.  Sc. 
degree  by  Ohio  Slate  University  during 
commencement  ceremonies.  .Steiner  heads 
a  stafl"  of  about  30  scientists  and  support- 
ing workers  at  the  fruit  fly  laboratory 
operated  in  Hawaii.  It  was  at  this  labora- 
lorv  that  .Steiner  pioneered  research  on 
annihilation  of  male  insects  by  the  use 
of  poisoned  chemical  lures  and  protein 
hydrolysale  bait  spray  used  in  tropical 
fruit  fly  eradication  programs.  These 
methods  substantially  reduce  the  amount 
of  insecticide  needed  to  control  the  Ori- 
ental fruit  fly,  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
flv.  and  the  melon  flv. 
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FOREST  SERVICE 

BONUS  FOR  VACATIONERS 

The  Forest  Service  is  opening  195  new 
recreation  sites  across  the  country  to 
help  meet  growing  recreation  needs. 

New  camp,  picnic,  swimming  and  boat- 
ing facilities,  observation  sites,  and  vis- 
itor information  centers  will  serve  as 
many  as  32.600  people  at  one  time.  They 
will  add  an  additional  3  million  visitor 
days  to  the  capacity  of  developed  recrea- 
tion facilities  in  the  National  Forests. 

The  new  facilities  include: 

•  WEST  VIRGINIA— A  50-unit  Big 
Bend  Campground  within  the  Spruce 
Knob-Seneca  Rock  National  Recreation 
Area;  a  new  swimming  beach  to  accom- 
modate 500  persons,  20  camp  units,  and 
56  picnic  units  at  Todd  Lake  in  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest. 

•  PENNSYLVANIA— A  total  of  265 
new  camp  and  picnic  units,  3  swimming 
beaches.  2  boat  ramps,  and  interpretive 
trails  and  signs  on  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

•  INDIANA — A  recreation  complex, 
including  150  camp  units,  125  picnic 
units,  interpretive  trails,  and  swimming 
and  boating  facilities  at  Monroe  Reser- 
voir in  the  Wayne-Hoosier  National 
Forest. 

•  TEXAS — One  hundred  new  camp 
units,  2  swimming  beaches,  a  boat  ramp, 
and  parking  facilities  at  the  new  Sam 
Rayburn  Reservoir  in  the  Angelina  Na- 
tional Forest. 

•  MONTANA— An  84-unit  camp- 
ground, boat  ramp,  swimming  beach,  and 
parking  facilities  at  the  Hungry  Horse 
Reservoir  in  the  Flathead  National 
Forest. 

•  UTAH — An  additional  139  camp 
units,  2  new  boat  ramps,  parking  facili- 
ties, and  interpretive  signs  adjacent  to 
Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir  in  the  Ashley 
National  Forest. 

•  CALIFORNIA— A  total  of  249  camp 
and  picnic  units.  2  new  boat  ramps,  park- 
ing areas,  and  interpretive  signs  at  the 
Whiskeytown-Shasta  Trinity  National 
Recreational  Area. 

In  addition,  three  new  visitor  centers 
are  onening  this  summer  for  National 
Forest  visitors  in  Oregon.  Montana,  and 
West  Virginia. 


The  Secretary  discusses  De- 
partment plans  for  meeting 
the  challenge  of  MISSION 
SAFETY-70  with  agency 
heads.  (Left  to  right)  M.  M. 
Nelson,  deputy  chief,  FS; 
Richard  B.  Gossom,  Person- 
nel Division,  C&MS:  the 
Secretary;  Donald  A.  Wil- 
liams, administrator,  SCS; 
Floyd  F.  Higbee.  deputy  ad- 
ministrator, FHA;  G.  W.  Irv- 
ing, Jr.,  administrator,  ARS; 
Carl  B.  Barnes,  director  of 
Personnel;  Horace  D.  God- 
frey,   administrator,    ASCS. 


NEW  DRIVE  TO  MEET  1970  SAFETY  GOAL 


Secretary  Freeman  recently  met  agen- 
cy heads  to  discuss  ways  to  help  USDA 
meet  the  President's  challenge  of  a  30 
percent  reduction  in  employee  accidents 
by  1970.  The  President  has  designated 
his  challenge  as  Mission  Safety-70. 

Injuries  cost  the  Department  $10  mil- 
lion a  year  in  reimbursements  to  the 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation  and 
other  costs.  A  30  percent  reduction  in 
accidents  would  mean  savings  to  the  De- 


partment of  $3-$4  million  a  year  as  well 
as  alleviation  of  much  pain  and  suffering. 
Agency  heads  were  asked  to  assure 
personally  adequate  safety  training  for 
all  employees  and  to  intensify  inspection 
procedures  to  eliminate  a  maximum 
number  of  job  hazards.  The  supervisor 
should  specify  safety  working  procedures 
for  each  job.  Then  he  should  require  the 
individual  employee  to  follow  prescribed 
work  procedures.  Accidents  rarely  occur 
when  a  job  is  done  properly! 


Phillipsen  Named  Attache 
To  Trinidad  and  Tobago 

^^^^"^  ^^WJ      lipsen,  of  Spoon- 
f  %      er,  Wis.,  was  re- 

,"!'     ^iif  4H  cently    appointed 

agricultural  at- 
tache to  Trinidad 
and  Tobago.  He 
succeeds  Frank 
W.  Ehman,  who 
will  be  reassigned 
to  another  at- 
tache post. 

In  his  new  po- 
sition, with  head- 
quarters at  Port-of-Spain,  Phillipsen 
also  has  responsibility  for  Guyana, 
French  Guiana,  British  and  French  West 


Indies,  Netherlands  Antilles,  and  Suri- 
nam. 

The  United  States  is  an  important  sup- 
plier of  wheat  flour,  mixed  feeds,  meat 
products,  and  rice  to  the  Caribbean  area. 
U.S.  imports  from  the  area  are  mainly 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  molasses,  and  spices. 

Phillipsen  has  been  with  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Seiwice  since  June  1964  as 
a  dairy  products  marketing  specialist. 

He  was  general  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Association  of  Wisconsin  in 
Madison,  1952-59,  and  was  assistant  ad- 
ministrator. Dairy  Society  International. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1959-64. 


W.    L.    PHILLIPSEN 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  FOREST  SERV- 
K'E,  12,000  roiroalional  site*  liaNe  been 
developed  to  date  on  tlie  187  million  acres 
of  National  Forests. 


SAVANNAH,  GA. — A  new  doorway  to  the  commercial  use  of  radiation  was  symbolized  by  tine  ribbon- 
cutting  for  the  WORLD'S  FIRST  ATOMIC  IRRADIATOR  OF  FREE  FLOWING  BULK  AND  PACKAGED 
GRAIN  recently.  (Left  to  right)  General  Manager  Robert  E.  Hoilingsworth,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission; Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  George  L.  Mehren;  Georgia  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge 
and  Congressman  G.  Elliott  Hagan;  and  Hamilton  R.  Laudani,  director,  stored-products  insects 
research  and  development  laboratory  of  the  ARS  Market  Quality  Research  Division. 

Atomic  Energy  Used  to  Curb  Insects  in  Stored  Grain 


Atomic  energy  is  being  put  to  work  in 
new  ways  as  a  weapon  against  hunger, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
George  L.  Mehren  said  at  the  recent 
dedication  of  a  research  facility  that  will 
be  used  to  irradiate  stored  grains  and 
other  foods  for  protection  against  insects 
and  molds, 

USDA  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission dedicated  the  installation  jointly, 
with  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear 
Board  cooperating. 

The  new  installation  will  enable  scien- 
tists to  follow  up  promising  findings  in 
preliminary  research.  These  findings  in- 
dicate that  irradiation  treatments  can  be 
used  to  protect  grains  and  other  foods 
against  insects — without  danger  to  the 
environment. 

Scientists  now  can  determine  the  prac- 
tical value  of  such  treatment — the  new 
irradiator  permits  studies  under  condi- 


tions like  those  in  commicrce  and  indus- 
try. If  atomic  energy  can  be  used  this 
way,  it  would  add  substantially  to  the 
world  food  supply  by  reducing  pest  in- 
festation of  stored  grain  and  packaged 
foods,  scientists  assert. 

Plans  are  to  make  radiation  studies  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  with  various  bulk  grains, 
peanuts,  legumes,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  ani- 
mal feeds.  Scientists  also  expect  to  test 
such  packaged  commodities  as  wheat 
flours,  cornmeal,  milled  rice,  breakfast 
cereals,  cake  mixes,  dried  fruits,  nut 
meats,  dry  legumes,  spices,  and  dry  ani- 
mal feeds. 

The  irradiator  is  at  the  stored-prod- 
ucts insects  research  and  development 
laboratory  at  Savannah.  AEC  made  it 
available,  and  ARS  scientists  will  operate 
it.  Grain  and  food  industries  will  coop- 
erate in  much  of  the  research. 


Appointments  to  the  Jump 
l\1emoridl  Board  i\1ade 

Henry  H.  Dausch  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
William  A.  Jump  Memorial  Foundation. 

At  the  same  time  three  other  members 
were  reappointed:  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
comptroller  general  of  the  United  States; 
Joseph  M.  Robertson,  USDA  assistant 
secretary  for  administration;  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Lawton,  assistant  to  the  director 
of  personnel,  Treasury  Department. 

Dausch  is  a  27-year-old  management 
intern  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

Frederick  C.  Belen.  deputy  postmaster 
general,  has  been  reelected  chairman  of 


the  Board,  and  Seymour  Berlin,  director, 
Bureau  of  Inspections,  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, has  been  elected  vice  chairman. 
Each  year  the  William  A.  Jump  Me- 
morial Foundation  presents  an  award  to 
a  young  person,  under  37  years  of  age, 
for  outstanding  service  in  the  field  of 
public  administration.  The  Foundation 
was  established  in  1950  in  honor  of  the 
late  William  A.  Jump,  who  was  Budget 
and  Finance  Officer  of  USDA  and  was 
nationally  known  for  his  leadership  in 
public  administration. 


Review  Set  for  Mexican  American 
lob  Opportunities  in  USDA 

A  survey  of  job  oppoi'tunities  available 
to  Mexican  Americans  in  the  Department 
was  ordered  recently  by  Secretary  Free- 
man. 

The  move  marked  the  opening  of  a 
campaign  called  for  recently  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  assure  equal  opportunity 
for  the  Nation's  second  largest  minority 
group. 

On  June  9,  President  Johnson  created 
an  interagency  committee  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs  naming  Commissioner 
Vicente  Ximenes  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  its  chair- 
man. At  the  same  time,  President  John- 
son appointed  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfai'e,  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  as  members. 

In  scheduling  the  job  opportunity  sur- 
vey, Secretary  Freeman  said  it  was  part 
of  a  coordinated  action  "to  assure  that 
our  Departmental  programs  are  reaching 
the  Mexican  Americans,  and  to  seek  out 
new  programs  that  may  be  necessary  to 
Mexican  Americans  in  their  search  for 
equal  opportunity  and  first-class  Amer- 
ican citizenship." 

The  Secretary  said  that  USDA  agency 
heads  would  closely  examine  Departmen- 
tal personnel  needs,  particularly  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States  which  is  the 
center  of  the  Mexican  American  popula- 
tion. 

Secretary  Freeman  also  said  he  is 
forming  a  Departmental  advisory  com- 
mittee "that  will  assist  me  in  carrying 
out  President  Johnson's  mandate." 

One  of  the  first  tasks  the  committee  is 
to  mrdertake,  according  to  Secretary 
Freeman,  will  be  an  evaluation  of  USDA 
programs  now  in  effect  across  the  South- 
west. 

He  specifically  cited  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program,  work  with  Mex- 
ican Americans  by  home  economists,  co- 
operative agricultural  programs,  grazing 
permits  on  national  forest  lands,  loans 
for  construction  of  housing,  water,  and 
recreational  facilities,  basic  adult  edu- 
cation centers,  and  the  special  milk  and 
■school  lunch  programs. 

"Although  thousands  of  Mexican 
American  families  have  been  helped  by 
these  USDA  programs,"  said  the  Secre- 
tary, "there  is  still  a  great  deal  more 
that  can  and  should  be  done," 


WORLD  GRAIN  NEEDS  will  increase 
80  percent  by  1980.  an  increase  from  500 
million  tons  to  900  million  tons.  To  reach 
this  target,  world  fertilizer  consumption 
must    increase   from   today's   estimated    7 


million  tons  a  year  to  47  million  tons,  a 
prospective  market  expansion  from  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  7  billion  dollars  a 
vear  bv  1980. 
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ALBEMARLE  COUNTY,  VA. — Small  crafts  busi- 
nessman Hobart  Clements  (left)  repairs  fine  old 
chairs  and  chats  with  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration representative  Marion  Baker.  Clements 
and  his  wife  own  and  operate  a  crafts  shop  made 
possible  through  an  Economic  Opportunity  loan 
administered  through  FHA.  Because  he  con- 
structed the  shop  himself,  Clements  was  able 
to  accomplish  a  lot  with  his  relatively  modest 
loan.  Rural  residents  who  have  similar  small 
business  abilities  but  who  are  unable  to  get  a 
loan  to  develop  this  earning  capacity  should  be 
encouraged  by  USDA  personnel  to  INQUIRE 
ABOUT  AN  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  LOAN  AT 
THEIR  LOCAL  FHA  OFFICE. 


No  Open  Season  in  1967; 
1966  Results  Reported 

There  will  be  no  open  season  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram this  year. 

In  the  open  season  held  last  Novem- 
ber, when  eligible  unenrolled  employees 
were  allowed  to  enroll  and  eligible  em- 
ployees were  allowed  to  change  plans, 
plan  options,  or  types  of  enrollment,  the 
following  results  were  reported: 

— Practically  all  eligible  employees  are 
now  enrolled  in  the  program. 

— The  majority  of  employees  and  an- 
nuitants were  already  enrolled  in  a  plan 
and  option  with  which  they  were  satis- 
fied. 

— The  majority  of  persons  enrolled 
still  desire  the  greater  benefits  offered  by 
the  more  expensive  high  options  of  the 
plans,  although  there  is  a  slight  indica- 
tion that  enrollment  in  the  low  options 
is  receiving  more  consideration  than  be- 
fore. Some  of  the  increased  interest 
stems  from  annuitants  eligible  for  Medi- 
care dropping  to  low  options  to  supple- 
ment Medicare  coverage.  About  7,900  of 
the  286,000  enrolled  annuitants  changed 
to  low  options  during  the  open  season. 

The  number  of  persons  covered  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Program  increased  by  700.000  in  1965- 
66  to  a  total  of  7.5  million. 

As  of  November  30  last  year,  more  than 
2.4  million  employees  and  annuitants  and 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM 
BOOSTS  HOPES  OF  MILLIONS 

Every  spring,  millions  of  boys  and  girls 
begin  to  ponder  over  how  they  will  spend 
the  summer  months.  Some  hope  to  go  to 
summer  camp.  Some  hope  to  spend  their 
time  at  the  seashore.  Others  hope  to  play 
baseball  in  a  summer  league.  But  for  still 
others,  there  is  the  hope  of  finding  a  job. 
The  job,  if  they  find  one,  can  be  the  first 
step  toward  a  permanent  career  or  an 
opportunity  to  earn  money  for  further 
schooling. 

In  order  that  these  youngsters  may 
have  the  chance  to  spend  a  productive 
summer.  President  Johnson  has  directed 
Federal  agencies  to  hire  as  many  stu- 
dents as  possible  through  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Campaign  this  summer.  Pri- 
vate employers,  too.  were  asked  to  press 
a  little  harder  to  support  youth  pro- 
grams. Consequently,  several  million 
young  people,  ages  16  to  21,  now  will  be 
able  to  realize  many  of  their  hopes. 

Last  summer,  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment hired  2.023  youths  under  the  Youth 
Opportunity  program — 623  over  the  goal 
set  for  USDA.  This  summer  the  Depart- 
ment's quota  is  1,425. 

The  pictures  show  some  of  the  High- 
lights of  Personal  Experiences  (HOPE) 
in  the  Department  under  the  1966  Cam- 
paign. 


lENROLL  NOW  IN  A 
FIRST  AID  TRAINING 
CLASS 


5.1  million  of  their  dependents  were  par- 
ticipating. 

Benefits  provided  by  the  program  are 
currently  running  at  about  $41  million 
a  month,  and  about  1.6  million  covered 
persons  receive  benefits  during  a  vear. 

Total  monthly  cost  of  the  program  is 
now  S52.5  million,  with  employees  paying 
66  percent  and  the  Government  34  per- 
cent. 


TYPICAL  OF  THE  VARIED  EXPERIENCES  OF 
USDA  SUMMER  YOUTH. — Charles  E.  Gadson 
(above,  left)  performs  drafting  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  Richard  L.  Chauvin,  mean- 
while, services  a  codling  moth  trap  for  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service.  Below,  Carol 
Dinker,  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  does 
clerical  work. 


Dairy  Herd  Recordkeeping 
Continues  to  Expand 

The  percentage  of  dairy  cows  enrolled 
in  the  National  Cooperative  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Program  (DHIA)  in  1966 
increased  from  19.8  to  21.1  percent.  Cer- 
tain localities  were  far  ahead  of  the 
national  average. 

The  three  major  DHIA  recordkeeping 
plans  are  the  detailed  and  precise  Stand- 
ard Plan,  covering  2,100,000  cows;  the 
less  rigidly  controlled  Owner-Sampler 
Plan,  including  about  825,000  cows;  and 
the  Weigh-a-Day-a-Month  Plan — de- 
signed to  introduce  dairymen  to  orga- 
nized recordkeeping- — comprising  53,000 
cows.  Another  53,000  cows  are  in  voca- 
tional-agriculture, commercial,  and  pri- 
vately organized  programs,  not  directly 
associated  with  DHIA. 

Such  recordkeeping  pays  off.  For  in- 
stance, the  DHIA  Standard  Plan  cows 
averaged  3,600  more  pounds  of  milk  a 
year  than  nonparticipants. 

Dr.  R.  Dean  PloioJnan,  who  supervises 
DHIA  for  USDA's  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  notes  that  though  the  program 
included  22,000  more  cows  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning  of  1966,  the  num- 
ber of  herds  represented  decreased  by 
2.100.  Average  size  of  herds  in  the  Stand- 
ard Plan,  however,  increased  from  53  to 
56  cows  during  the  year.  This  reflects 
the  overall  trend  to  more  cows  in  fewer 
herds. 


Visitors  to  the  Washington 
Data  Processing  Center 

Gary  D.  Bear  den,  director  of  the 
Washington  Data  Processing  Center, 
recently  introduced  two  international 
visitors  to  the  Center's  training  program. 
The  visitors: 

CHARALABOS  SIADIMAS,  chief  of 
computer  services  section  in  the  National 
Statistical  Service,  Athens,  Greece,  spent 
one  week  in  the  Center.  He  studied  the 
methods  used  by  the  WDPC  and  the  Sys- 
tem 360  Operating  System.  His  organiza- 
tion is  equivalent  to  our  Census  Bureau 
in  the  Commerce  Department. 

HUSEYIN  YALCIN,  assistant  director 
of  data  processing  centers,  State  Insti- 
tute of  Statistics,  Ankara,  Turkey,  will 
spend  4  months  in  the  Center.  He  has 
been  in  the  United  States  1  year  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  studying  statistical 
practices.  One  of  his  objectives  in  the 
Center  will  be  to  develop  a  data  process- 
ing training  program  for  his  own  office 
in  Turkey. 

Bearden  noted  that  the  Center  has 
been  contacted  regarding  citizens  of  nu- 
merous other  countries.  Also  the  Center 
is  slated  to  participate  in  training  of  up 
to  40  foreign  nationals  each  year  over 
the  next  5  years  as  part  of  the  World 
Wide  Census  of  Agriculture.  The  number 
to  be  trained  under  other  programs  is 
undetermined  at  this  time. 

The  Washington  Data  Processing  Cen- 
ter is  pleased  with  its  new  international 
status  and  plans  to  continue  offering  the 
best  available  data  processing  services 
domestically  as  well  as  internationally. 


SCS  Texas  Trainees 

Help  Son  of  USDA  Employee 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX.— Trainees  at 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service's  South 
Region  Training  Center  in  Port  Worth 
have  donated  28  pints  of  blood  over  the 
past  few  months  to  the  son  of  a  local 
USDA  employee. 

Randy  Wood,  8-year-old  son  of  Mrs. 
Ola  Armstrong,  needs  regular  transfu- 
sions because  of  a  chronic  ailment,  Wal- 
ter Chessmore,  director  of  the  Training 
Center  explained.  The  trainees  from  11 
Southern  States  give  a  good  response 
each  time  a  request  for  donations  is 
made,  Chessmore  said. 


What  does  a  traveler  expect  to  be  in  a  bag  he 
has  packed  himself?  Why,  what  he  put  there,  of 
course.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  air  passen- 
ger who  opened  up  his  small,  zippered  bag  for 
inspection  by  a  USDA  QUARANTINE  INSPECTOR 
and  unleashed  several  grasshoppers  in  a  Hono- 
lulu. Hawaii,  airport.  The  insects,  which  were  an 
Asian  species  not  found  in  the  U.S.,  were  quickly 
rounded  up  and  destroyed. 


Eight  New  Ornamentals 
Developed  by  ARS  Scientist 

Eight  new  ornamental  plants  were 
recently  developed  by  Dr.  Donald  R. 
Egolf,  Agricultural  Research  Service  hor- 
ticulturist, as  part  of  USDA's  continuing 
effort  to  produce  superior  ornamental 
plants  through  plant  exploration,  breed- 
ing, and  selection. 

Egolf's  newest  varieties  are  being  re- 
leased to  nurserymen  for  propagation 
and  should  be  ready  for  homeowners  in 
2  to  3  years.  Plants  are  not  available  to 
the  public  from  USDA. 

All  eight  are  virburnums  belonging  to 
the  honeysuckle  family  and  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  temperate  zone. 
Many  virburnums  now  grown  by  nurs- 
erymen are  complex  hybrids  of  un- 
known parentage.  These  hybrids  result 
from  open-pollinated  seed  that  does  now 
maintain  the  species,  and  evolves  a  new 
race  of  hybrids  that  may  include  many 
inferior  seedlings. 

The  new  virburnums  were  vegetatively 
propagated  and  should  provide  home 
gardeners  with  select  and  reliable  orna- 
mentals. All  are  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  all  are  adaptable  for 
cultivation  under  diverse  soil  conditions. 
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DR.  HAROLD  T.  COOK  H.4S  BEEN 
APPOINTED  DIRECTOR,  MARKET 
QU.\LITY  RESEARCH  DIVISION,  ARS. 
Before  his  appointniern,  Cook  was  deputy 
director  of  the  division.  He  succeeds  W. 
T.  Pentzer,  who  retired.  An  author  of 
more  than  100  publications  Cook  joined 
USDA  in  1948  as  a  plant  pathologist  with 
tlie  Biu-eau  of  Plant  Industry. 


CONSERVATION  TREATMENT  FOR 
SOIL,  WATER,  TIMBER,  AND  WILD- 
LIFE was  applied  on  over  a  million  farms 
witli  fjovernnient  cost-share  assistance  in 
1966.  L'.SD.\  continued  to  give  technical 
assistance  to  nearly  3,000  local  soil  and 
water  conser^ati()n  districts  that  include 
about  99  percent  of  the  Nation''s  farms. 
The  Department  approved  construction 
assistance  to  89  WATERSHED  PROJ- 
ECTS covering  6  million  acres.  The  N.4- 
TIONAL  FORESTS  had  a  record  timber 
harvest   for  the  fourth  consecutive  year. 


Tiie  tlonsumer  and  Marketing  Service's 
NEWEST  L.\DY  VETERINARIAN  IN 
PORTLAND,  OREG.,  DR.  ANN  VAN 
GOETHEM,  requested  that  management 
of  a  local  packing  plant  replace  a  rusty 
sliroud  tank.  The  very  next  day  they  pre- 
sented the  new  shroud  tank  to  her,  a 
stainless  steel  one,  gift  wrapped  in  pink 
ribbon  and  a  big  bow. 


Writing  in  Jidy  Foreign  Affairs  Quar- 
terly, in  an  article  entitled  "Malthus,  Marx, 
and  the  North  .American  Breadbasket," 
.Secrctarv  Freeman  outlined  THE  VITAL 
ROLE  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  FOOD 
AND  FOOD-PRODUCING  KNOW-HOW 
IN  AN  INC:REASINGLY  HUNGRY 
WORLD.  The  article  was  reprinted  in 
the  July  3  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 


In  1966,  the  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION  INVESTMENT  IN  FARM 
COMMODITIES  fell  to  84.4  billion,  the 
lowest  since  1953.  CCC  investment  is  now 
84  billion  below  the  peaks  reached  in 
1956  and  1959. 


USDA  INSPECTED  FOR  WHOLE- 
SOMENESS  AND  SAFETY  CLOSE  TO  90 
PERCENT  OF  ALL  THE  MEAT  AND 
POULTRY  SOLD  in  the  United  States  last 
year,  a  new  record.  It  graded  60  percent 
of  tiie  meat  (excluding  pork)  and  63  per- 
cent of  the  poultry  sold,  thus  HELPING 
CONSUMERS  select  the  qualities  they 
needed  for  specific  cooking  purposes. 


Secretary  Freeman  recently  announced 
appointment  of  WILLIAM  D.  PATTER- 
SON. OF  ROME,  MISS.,  as  a  member  of 
the  Mississippi  .Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation   (.4SC)   Committee. 
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STATES  WILL  OBSERVE 
OCTOBER  AS  CO-OP  MONTH, 
D.C.  PROGRAMS  PLANNED 

"About  three-fourths  of  the  States 
are  planning  to  observe  Co-op  Month  67, 
and  more  are  expected  to  announce  par- 
ticipation later,"  Assistant  Secretary 
John  A.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  steering 
committee  for  this  year's  observance  In 
October,  announced  recently. 

Each  of  these  States  has  a  committee 
representing  cooperatives  and  State  or- 
ganizations to  plan  special  events  and 
activities. 

Baker  reported  that  plans  for  special 
programs  during  October  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  are  moving  ahead.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  12  Federal  Departments 
and  agencies  and  the  9  national  coopera- 
tive organizations  are  serving  on  a  num- 
ber of  committees  to  plan  the  activities. 

The  general  opening-day  program  will 
be  held  the  first  week  in  October.  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  cooperative  leaders 
will  participate.  The  second  week  in  Oc- 
tober will  have  five  special  programs. 

Keynote  speakers  thus  far  announced 
are: 

•  J.  E.  Givens,  assistant  general  man- 
ager, Southern  States  Cooperative,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  He  speaks  on  Oct.  10,  on 
"Cooperatives:   Farmers'  Best  Asset." 

•  Betty  Furness,  special  assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs.  She 
will  speak  on  "Cooperatives:  An  Asset 
to  Consumers,"  on  Oct.  11. 

•  George  Lodge,  director  of  Interna- 
tional Activities,  Harvard  University. 
He  will  discuss  "Cooperatives  as  a  De- 
velopment Technique"  in  the  meeting  on 
international  aspects,  on  Oct.  13. 

The  program  on  "Cooperatives:  An 
Asset  to  the  Economy,"  is  scheduled  for 
Oct.  9,  and  one  on  "Cooperatives:  An 
Asset  in  Community  Relations,"  on  Oct. 
12. 

Other  speakers  and  panelists  will  be 
announced  later.  The  Washington  com- 
mittees are  also  planning  special  pro- 
grams for  representatives  of  embassies, 
and  are  issuing  background  materials 
for  use  by  State  committees,  coopera- 
tives, and  communications  media. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Reduces  Cost  Through  .  .  . 
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ARS  Announces  New  Appointments 

Br.  Francis  J.  Mulhern  was  recently 
appointed  deputy  administrator  for  Reg- 
ulatory and  Control  programs  in  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service. 

Mulhern,  who  was  director  of  the  Ani- 
mal Health  Division,  will  fill  the  position 
vacated  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Anderson,  who 
became  associate  administrator  of  ARS 
in  November. 

Succeeding  Mulhern  as  director  of  the 
Animal  Health  Division  is  Dr.  Ernest  E. 
Saulmon,  formerly  deputy  director  of 
Science  and  Education  for  USDA. 

Mulhern  is  internationally  known  for 
his  work  in  eradicating  animal  diseases. 
In  his  new  position  he  will  direct  all  ARS 
animal  and  plant  regulatory  activities. 

A  USDA  employee  since  1945,  Mulhern 
was  formerly  supervisor,  Animal  Inspec- 
tion and  Quarantine  Activities,  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  and  in  the  same  year  was  U.S. 
observer,  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  Erad- 
ication Program  in  Canada,  and  chief. 
Vesicular  Exanthema  Eradication  Pro- 
gram. He  received  USDA's  Superior 
Service  Award  for  directing  the  success- 
ful program  on  vesicular  exanthema. 

He  was  made  assistant  director.  Ani- 
mal Disease  Eradication  Division,  in 
1959  and  director  in  1961.  When  ARS 
regulatory  activities  were  realigned   in 


President  Johnson  Commends 
USDA  for  Cost  Reduction  Effort 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  President 
Johnson  recently  wrote:  "I  was  encour- 
aged by  the  good  reports  of  the  cost  re- 
ductions you  and  your  dedicated  staff 
have  achieved. 

"It  is  a  fine  record  and  all  of  you  have 
cause  to  be  proud  of  it.  I  am  happy  to 
share  that  good  feeling  with  you.  Let  us 
build  upon  it." 

The  letter  came  in  reply  to  a  booklet 
sent  by  the  Secretary  entitled:  "The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Reduces  Cost 
Through  .  .  .  Involvement,  Ingenuity, 
Improvement,  and  Incentives." 

This  publication  is  currently  being 
distributed  throughout  the  USDA.  It 
features,  in  28  pages,  achievements  by 
the  Department  in  the  Third  Annual 
Cost  Reduction  Awards  Ceremony. 

Delivery  of  the  publication  to  agencies 
was  timed  to  coincide  with  the  period 
during  which  agencies  are  establishing 
their  new  cost- cutting  dollar  goals  for 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969. 

The  booklet  features  reduced  prints  of 
over  40  posters  that  comprised  an  ex- 
hibit used  during  this  year's  cost  reduc- 
tion program. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  bro- 
chure, please  write  to  the  Editor.  Kindly 
include  your  ZIP  Code. 

1965,  he  became  director.  Animal  Health 
Division. 

Saulmon,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of 
■Veterinary  Medicine,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, joined  USDA's  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  Kentucky  in  1935. 

He  served  as  veterinarian  in  charge 
of  animal  disease  control  and  eradica- 
tion in  Louisiana  before  joining  the 
Washington  staff  in  1956  as  assistant 
to  the  director  for  Field  Operations  of 
the  Northeastern  States,  and  in  1961 
was  named  associate  director  of  ADE. 
In  May  1965  he  was  appointed  deputy 
director.  Science  and  Education. 


In  1966,  one-tliird  fewer  people  on 
('arms  .  .  .  harvestina:  one-ninth  fewer 
acre*  .  .  .  PRODUCED  0>E-FIFTH 
MORE  FOOD  THAN  10  YE.\RS 
EARLIER. 


USDA  Scientists  Travel 
To  Russia 

Two  scientists  at  ARS  field  stations  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Madison,  Wis.,  are 
making  a  once-in-a-lifetime  trip  to  ob- 
serve bee  research  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  European  nations.  Russian 
research  in  bee  pollination  of  crops  is 
among  the  most  advanced  in  this  field, 
but  American  scientists  have  not  ob- 
served the  research  at  first  hand  for 
nearly  50  years. 

Information  being  obtained  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  by  Drs.  Marshall  D.  Levin  and 
Floyd  E.  Moeller  during  their  2-month 
trip  may  ultimately  help  American  bee- 
keepers and  farmers  improve  crop  yields 
and  honey  bee  management.  Dr.  Levin 
is  in  charge  of  bee  pollination  research 
at  Tucson:  Dr.  Moeller  heads  ARS  bee 
management  research  at  Madison.  In 
preparation  for  their  trip,  the  scientists 
have  been  boning  up  on  the  Russian 
language  and  Cyrillic  alphabet  for 
nearly  a  year. 

The  scientists  will  observe  honey  bee 
pollination,  queen  production,  bee  races 
and  diseases,  and  operating  methods  at 
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YOUR  GIFT  OF  BLOOD 
THROUGH  RED  CROSS 
WILL  SAVE  SOME- 
ONE'S LIFE  THIS  SUM- 
MER. TAKE  THE  TIME 
TO  GIVE  BEFORE  YOUR 
VACATION. 


the  world's  largest  bee  research  center, 
near  Moscow.  They  are  also  interested 
in  learning  how  the  Russians  manage 
large  numbers  of  colonies  on  their  col- 
lective farms.  Russian  crops  pollinated 
by  honey  bees  include  sunflowers,  cot- 
ton, legumes,  strawberries,  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

During  their  trip.  Levin  and  Moeller 
will  also  visit  bee  research  centers  in 
England,  France,  West  Germany,  and 
Poland.  Under  the  scientific  exchange 
program  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Soviet  scientists  were  in- 
vited to  visit  American  research  insti- 
tutions, in  response  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
invitation  to  Levin  and  Moeller. 


The  Indispensable  Man . . . 

The  headline  in  the  Parkersburg  (W. 
Va.)  Sentinel  read,  "Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Reporter  Indispensable."  The  com- 
mercial wire  service  story  went  on  to 
say  that  "Charles  E.  Rannells  was  sick 
one  day  and  nobody  knew  the  price  of 
potatoes." 

Rannells  is  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  news  reporter  for  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service.  He  provides  in- 
formation about  produce  prices,  supply, 
and  demand  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
market  for  farmers  and  dealers  in  an 
area  that  includes  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  and  Ohio.  The  wire  service  no- 
tified its  customers  that  there  would  be 
no  produce  report  that  day  because  of 
his  absence.  One  newspaper  editor,  when 
he  got  this  notice,  said  Rannells  is  prob- 
ably the  world's  only  indispensable  man. 

The  very  nature  of  Rannells'  beat  de- 
mands physical  fitness.  Sickness  is  so 
rare  for  him  that  when  he  is  sick  it  makes 
news.  He  gets  up  five  mornings  a  week  at 
4:30  and  is  on  duty  from  6:00  to  9:30 
a.m.  at  the  produce  yards.  He  covers  an 
area  of  five  or  six  blocks  in  the  produce 
yards,  figures  he  walks  about  three 
miles,  considering  the  necessary  back- 
tracking. 

Rannells'  job  is  gathering  price  infor- 
mation from  wholesale  produce  dealers 
and  salesmen.  Each  day  he  interviews 
70  to  75  salesmen  and  visits  25  whole- 


sale stores  and  about  20  firms  at  the 
railroad  terminal.  These  facilities  serve 
about  3  million  people  in  the  Pittsburgh 
metropolitan  area. 

After  his  early  morning  3 -hour  stint, 
Rannells  goes  back  to  his  office  where 
he  compiles  a  report  using  this  informa- 
tion, together  with  information  on  avail- 
able supplies  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables arriving  by  rail  and  truck,  col- 
lected by  other  personnel  in  his  office. 
He  then  dictates  the  report  of  market 
conditions  as  rapidly  as  his  secretary 
can  prepare  the  copy  for  transmission 
over  the  C&MS  nationwide  leased  wire 
teletype  network. 

By  12:30  p.m.  Rannells  has  his  com- 
plete report  sent  to  all  points  by  tele- 
type. It  is  then  mimeographed  and  dis- 
tributed by  messengers  to  local  dealers, 
railroads,  banks,  and  any  others  who 
have  requested  them. 

Rannells  began  his  career  as  a  potato 
inspector  in  Virginia.  He  also  worked  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina 
before  becoming  a  market  news  reporter. 

He  likes  his  market  news  job  because 
he  gets  to  meet  people.  But  there  isn't 
too  much  time  for  chatting  when  you 
have  to  get  the  facts — fast. 

Rannells'  job — market  intelligence — 
is  one  of  the  many  C&MS  functions  that 
help  make  the  movement  of  food  from 
the  farm  to  the  corner  grocery  store  an 
efficient  happening. 


Big  Trade  Show  Planned 
for  Japan  in  1968 

The  USDA  will  sponsor  in  the  spring 
of  1968  a  major  promotional  exhibition 
in  the  largest  overseas  market  for  U.S. 
farm  products — Japan. 

The  exhibition  will  be  presented  April 
5-21,  1968  at  Harumi  Wharf  in  the  heart 
of  Tokyo,  the  site  of  Japan's  Interna- 
tional Trade  Fair  and  other  major  expo- 
sitions. It  will  be  a  "solo"  U.S.  event  with 
no  other  country  participating. 

The  exhibition  will  include  more  than 
100,000  square  feet  of  indoor  space  for 
food  and  agricultural  product  exhibits 
arranged  by  commodity  organizations, 
American  and  Japanese  commercial 
firms,  and  State  government  bodies. 

In  addition  to  special  features  for  the 
Japanese  public  and  food  trades,  people- 
to-people  visits  will  be  encouraged.  It  is 
expected  that  a  large  number  of  Ameri- 
can food,  agriculture,  and  government 
representatives  will  go  to  Japan  to  meet 
with  Japanese  people  in  similar  profes- 
sions. 

In  announcing  the  plans.  Secretary 
Freeman  said:  "The  immediate  objec- 
tive of  this  exhibition  is  to  strengthen 
further  Japan's  obvious  goodwill  toward 
U.S.  food  and  agricultural  products . . . 

"From  a  longer-range  viewpoint,  we 
hope  to  increase  Japan's  demand  for 
U.S.  food  and  agricultural  products, 
which  it  already  is  buying  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  And  we 
want  to  emphasize  our  dependability  as 
a  supplier  of  these  products." 

Associated  with  the  exhibition  will  be 
in-store  promotions  of  American  foods 
during  the  same  period  in  retail  stores 
in  Tokyo  and  other  Japanese  cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. — The  Department  is 
doing  its  part  in  hiring  young  people  during  the 
summer  under  the  PRESIDENT'S  YOUTH  OP- 
PORTUNITY CAMPAIGN — putting  them  in  jobs 
where  they  will  get  training,  experience,  and 
income.  This  group  went  to  work  in  the  Northern 
Administrative  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service. 


EXPORTS  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS 

reached  all-time  highs  of  $6.7  billion  for 
fiscal  1966  and  $6.9  billion  for  the  cal- 
endar year,  registering  gains  of  10  per- 
cent and  11  percent,  respectively,  over 
the  corresponding  year-earlier  periods. 


ARS  food  specialists  have  found  that  DIET- 
CONSCIOUS  HOMEMAKERS  CAN  LEAVE  OUT 
HALF  THE  FAT  IN  CAKE  BATTERS  and  still  pro- 
duce tasty  cakes.  The  typical  cake  recipe  calls 
for  1  part  of  fat  for  every  4  parts  of  flour,  but  a 
Department  food  specialist  reports  cooks  can 
safely  use  1  part  of  fat  for  every  8  parts  of  flour. 
USDA  food  chemist  P.  A.  Simandle  (above)  is 
testing  a  cake  sample  for  tenderness  even 
though  taste  panels  noted  only  a  small  reduc- 
tion in  the  cake's  tenderness. 


New  Office  for  Agricultural 
Statistics  Opens  in  Nevada 

Nevada  is  the  44th  State  to  have  an 
office  of  State  and  Federal  agricultural 
statistics.  The  new  office  in  Reno,  located 
on  the  University  of  Nevada  campus, 
recently  opened  its  doors  for  the  business 
of  crop  and  livestock  reporting. 

The  office  will  be  headed  by  Raymond 
M.  Pallesen,  a  statistician  who  has  been 
with  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service 
for  more  than  17  years.  He  served  twice 
in  the  Iowa  SRS  office,  and  his  most  re- 
cent assignment  was  at  SRS'  Crop  Re- 
porting Board  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Nevada's  crop  and  livestock  statistics 
were  formerly  reported  from  the  Utah 
office.  The  change  was  made  to  provide 
more  efficient  agricultural  data  for 
Nevada  farmers,  ranchers,  and  agribusi- 
nesses. Nevada  is  an  important  supplier 
of  livestock  and  also  produces  quantities 
of  hay,  truck  produce,  and  cotton. 

The  44  cooperative  State  offices  of 
SRS  keep  tabs  on  national  and  local 
agricultural  production  and  other  farm 
facts,  monthly  and  seasonally. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 


USDA's  August  list.  Featured  are: 
turkeys.  Other  plentifuls  include  peanut 
butter,  fish  fillets  and  steaks,  lemons  and 
limes,  and  seasonal  vegetables. 


Beef  Cattle  Nutritionist 
Challenges  Long-Held  Theories 

Robert  R.  Oltjen,  ARS  beef  cattle  nu- 
tritionist, is  challenging  some  long-held 
theories  about  cattle  feeding  to  find 
better  and  more  practical  methods. 

"We're  trying  to  develop  methods  of 
feeding  cattle  that  will  result  in  less 
competition  with  the  human  population 
for  these  feedstuffs  in  the  future,"  Oltjen 
explained. 

Otljen  was  instrumental  in  developing 
a  synthetic  diet  that  could  maintain 
cattle  for  long  periods,  which  allows 
scientists  to  study  protein  substitutes 
and  to  improve  feed  efficiency.  He  has 
also  worked  with  all-concentrate  rations 
to  overturn  such  ideas  as  roughage  is 
required  for  efficient  growth,  and  vege- 
table proteins  are  superior  to  urea  in 
fattening  rations. 

Raised  on  a  livestock  farm  in  Kansas, 
Oltjen  joined  ARS  in  1962.  He  is  the 
author  or  coauthor  of  more  than  35 
scientific  papers  and  abstracts,  most  of 
which  conceni  beef  cattle  nutrition. 
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PHOENIX,  ARIZ. — ARS  meteorologist  L.  J.  Frits- 
Chen  (right)  and  technician  Kenneth  Muliins 
stack  WINDGAGES  TO  MEASURE  VARIATIONS 
IN  MOVEMENT  OF  DIFFERENT  LAYERS  OF  AIR. 
The  highly  sensitive  gages  were  developed  for 
research  studies  of  microclimate — the  portion  of 
the  atmosphere  immediately  above  the  surface 
of  a  field.  Light  winds  at  the  earth's  surface  cool 
growing  plants,  carry  carbon  dioxide  to  leaves 
for  use  in  photosynthesis,  and  influence  water- 
use  efficiency  of  crops.  Standard  anemometers 
do  not  record  low  enough  wind  speeds  to  be  use- 
ful in  microclimate  studies.  The  new  gage  was 
perfected  at  ARS'  water  conservation  laboratory. 
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BEEF  CATTLE  NUTRITIONIST  ROBERT  R. 
OLTJEN  sqeezes  a  handful  of  synthetic  cattle 
feed  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center.  The 
feed  was  given  to  an  Angus  cow  from  the  time 
she  was  weaned  until  she  gave  birth  to  a  normal 
calf.  This  experiment  is  the  first  in  a  series  de- 
signed to  get  basic  information  on  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  ruminants. 

Pink  Bollworm  Under  Attack 
In  California  Cotton 

A  pink  bollworm  infestation  threaten- 
ing cotton  production  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  being  attacked  in  a  cooperative 
State-Federal  control  effort. 

The  pink  bollworm,  second  only  to  the 
boll  weevil  in  the  damage  it  causes,  was 
found  in  California  in  the  fall  of  1956. 
Since  then  the  pest  has  spread  naturally 
to  several  areas  of  southern  California, 
where  approximately  50,000  acres  of 
cotton  grow. 

Agricultural  Research  Service  officials 
hope  that  quarantines,  in  addition  to 
cultural  and  chemical  control  efforts, 
will  prevent  the  pink  bollworm  from 
spreading  northward  to  the  approxi- 
mately 700,000  acres  of  prime  cotton  in 
the  San  Jaoquin  Valley. 


Social  Security  Numbers  Might 
Replace  Control  Numbers 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  con- 
sidering using  social  security  numbers 
instead  of  health  benefit  carrier  control 
numbers  for  identification  of  employee 
enrollment  under  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Health   Benefits  Program. 

If  adopted,  the  changeover  would  be 
gradual  with  social  security  numbers 
being  substituted  for  carrier  control 
numbers  in  new  enrollments  or  changes 
in  enrollments. 


Nearly  545,000  farmers  were  MEM- 
BERS OF  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  .\S- 
SOCI.ATION.S  at  the  end  of  1966.  Of  this 
number,  367,000  members  had  loans  in 
1966 — slightly    more    than    the    previous 


year.  Farmer-members  borrowed  S4.8 
billion  from  their  production  credit  as- 
sociations in  1966 — up  16  percent  dur- 
infi  tlie  year. 


atuards  and  TRecognition  ^  ^  ^ 


Kopacz,  Goheen  Receive 
Recognition  for  Their  Work 

Boleslaus  M.  Kopacz,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  Southern  Utilization  Re- 
search and  Development  Division,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  was  honored  recently  by 
the  USDA  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  program  development  opera- 
tions. 

Kopacz  was  presented  a  Department 
award  for  his  savings  of  time  and  effort 
In  the  preparation  and  execution'  of  re- 
search contracts,  and  for  efficiency  in 
other  branches  of  program  development. 

Also  cited  at  New  Orleans  was  Dr.  G. 
E.  Goheen,  assistant  director  of  tRe 
SURDD,  for  his  contributions  to  USDA 
research  on  the  utilization  of  Soufeern- 
grown  crops.  .^'^^  "' 

Goheen  was  recognized  for  iniprci^ved 
coordination  and  execution  of  research 
and  development;  superior  application 
of  modern  program  management  princi- 
ples; improved  recruiting  and  training 
of  scientific  personnel;  and  enhanced 
effectiveness  of  his  division's  program. 


ASCS  EMPLOYEE  WINS 
ADVERTISING  CLUB  AWARD 

This  year,  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  of  Washington,  D.C.,  in  honoring 
its  Ad  Woman  of  the  Year,  presented  a 
new  award.  "Recognition  for  Achieve- 
ments," to  outstanding  women  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Miss  Linda  C.  Strickland,  manage- 
ment technician,  ASCS,  was  selected  for 
this  award  for  her  outstanding  work 
production  in  the  design  and  quality  of 
"copy  preparations"  submitted  for  re- 
production. Miss  Strickland  received 
compliments  from  several  printing  firms 
for  the  excellent  quality  of  her  "camera 
copy"  preparations. 

Miss  Strickland  has  been  recognized 
by  her  supervisors  in  ASCS  through  the 
Incentive  Awards  Program. 


Boy  Scouts  Honor 
Former  "USDA"  Editor 

Milton  Mangum,  retired  editor  of  the 
USDA  Employee  Newsletter,  received  the 
Silver  Beaver  Award  from  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  at  the  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Boy  Scout  District's  annual  recog- 
nition dinner  held  recently. 

The  award  was  given  for  his  distin- 
guished    and     outstanding     service     to 


Civil  Service  Commission 
Chairman  John  W.  Macy, 
Jr.,  recently  gave  an  ECON- 
OMY CHAMPION  AWARD 
TO  ALDUS  F.  MARTIN,  An- 
niston,  Ala.,  during  cere- 
monies in  Washington, 
D.C.  Macy  said  that  Mar- 
tin, a  Soil  Conservation 
Service  core  drill  operator, 
had  earned  the  distinction 
and  honor  as  a  result  of 
his  special  efforts  in  econ- 
omy valued  at  $19,200. 
Martin  (right)  has  to  his 
right  Chairman  Macy  (cen- 
ter) and  Kenneth  E.  Grant, 
associate  administrator  of 
SCS. 


Research  Chemist 
Wins  $1,000  Award 


A  USDA  research  chemist.  Dr.  Peter 
J.  Van  Soesi,  has  been  selected  as  recip- 
ient of  the  1967  American  Feed  Manu- 
facturers Association  $1,000  Award  for 
the  most  outstanding  contribution  to 
dairy  nutrition  research. 

Van  Soest,  who  has  worked  for  the 
past  10  years  as  a  research  chemist  for 
the  Dairy  Cattle  Research  Branch  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  was  chosen  for  the  award 
by  the  American  Dairy  Science  Associa- 
tion for  having  developed  new  chemical 
procedures  for  separating  fiber  from 
feed. 

He  is  credited  with  making  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  forages  possible. 

Van  Soest  has  conducted  a  great  deal 
of  research  on  fat  metabolism  in  the 
dairy  cow  as  it  is  influenced  by  stress, 
energy  demands,  and  milk  composition. 

Raised  on  a  dairy  farm  in  Washing- 
ton, Van  Soest  joined  USDA  in  1957. 


SAVANNAH,  GA. — Savannah  Mayor,  The  Hon- 
orable J.  Curtis  Lewis  (center),  presents  a  cer- 
tificate of  commendation  to  HAMILTON  R. 
LAUDANI,  director,  stored-products  insects  re- 
search and  development  laboratory  of  ARS' 
Market  Quality  Research  Division  and  LYMAN 
S.  HENDERSON  (seated),  chief,  stored-products 
insects  research  branch.  The  tribute  from  the 
City  of  Savannah  was  in  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  as  well  as  of  the  civic  contributions 
the  employees  have  made  over  many  years. 


The  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Agriculture  Alumni  Association  has  pre- 
sented its  AWARD  OF  MERIT  TO  DR. 
GUY  D.  SMITH  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.— Sid- 
ney J.  Adams  (left),  direc- 
tor of  the  Southern  Admin- 
istrative Division,  ARS,  re- 
cently made  PRESENTA- 
TIONS IN  RECOGNITION 
OF  OUTSTANDING  WORK 
to:  left  to  right,  Marianne 
Jeffcott,  Lucy  R.  Cheatham, 
Elizabeth  H.  Potts,  Gloria 
Mascaro,  Wesley  D.  Mc- 
Cann,  Willie  E.  Cole,  John 
C.  Motto,  and  Robert  E. 
Lammond.  Cash  awards  or 
salary  increases  also  were 
in  order. 


youth  and  was  presented  by  a  member  of 
the  National  Capital  Area  Council  Silver 
Beaver  Committee. 


The  Silver  Beaver  is  the  highest  award 
a  council  can  give  to  a  volunteer 
Scouter. 
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New  Associate  Administrators 
Named  for  FAS  and  C&MS 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  named 
new  associate  administrators  for  two  of 
the  txjp  level  agencies  of  the  USDA. 

•  Roy  W.  Lennartson.  who  has  been 
associate  administrator  of  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service,  was  named  to  be 
associate  administrator  for  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  administered  by 
Raymond  A.  loanes. 

Lennartson,  in  his  new  position,  will 
share  overall  administration  with 
loanes,  with  special  attention  to  export 
marketing  work  done  by  FAS.  bringing 
to  bear  his  many  years  in  related  do- 
mestic marketing  programs. 

•  Winn  F.  Finner.  who  has  been  head 
of  the  Staff  Economists  Group,  was 
named  to  succeed  Lennartson  as  asso- 
ciate administrator  of  C&MS,  adminis- 
tered hy  S.  R.  Smith. 

In  his  new  post,  Finner  will  be  sharnig 
the  responsibilities  of  administering  all 
of  the  programs  of  C&MS  with  Adminis- 
trator Smith. 

Lennartson  fills  the  post  vacated  when 
Clarence  R.  Eskildsen  moved  up  to  be- 
come deputy  assistant  secretary  for  In- 
ternational Affairs. 

"These  new  assignments  are  being 
made  as  part  of  our  Executive  Reassign- 
ment Program,"  Secretary  Freeman  said, 
"to  put  our  best  team  into  the  ball  game, 
in  the  increasingly  interrelated  mission 
which  Agriculture  has  to  fulfill.  Both 
Lennartson  and  Finner  are  competent, 
tested  professionals,  with  long  and  broad 
experience  in  Agriculture  administra- 
tion. Both  are  recipients  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Distinguished  Service  Award. 
Their  shift  to  new  but  related  assign- 
ments will  add  stature  and  perspective  to 
the  work  of  C&MS  and  FAS — and  give 
Administrators  Smith  and  loanes  new 
staff  strength  for  their  agencies." 

Lennartson  joined  the  Department  in 
1936  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. 

In  late  1953  he  was  named  deputy 
administrator  in  the  newly  organized 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  He  held 
that  position  until  June  1961  when  he 


The  principal  of  Hanley  Elementary  School  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  found  a  solution  to  the  school 
cafeteria  problems  of  noise  and  litter.  She  de- 
cided to  make  the  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 
A  TRAINING  GROUND  FOR  GOOD  MANNERS. 
A  seldom-used  room  next  to  the  cafeteria  was 
converted  into  a  decorative  dining  area  where 
two  classes  could  eat  in  style  with  tablecloths 
and  centerpieces.  Opening  day  was  a  big  event, 
and  teachers  were  on  hand  to  coach  the  chil- 
dren on  the  proper  way  to  use  their  silverware 
and  napkins.  With  the  new  program  there  has 
been  less  noise  and  trash,  and  the  children  are 
so  proud  of  their  dining  room  that  they  like  to 
show    it   off — along   with    their   good    manners. 


Buchanan  Fills  ASC  Vacancy 

Secretary  Freeman  has  announced 
appointment  of  Martin  H.  Buchanan  of 
Milton -Freewater,  Oreg.,  as  a  member 
of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  (ASC)  State  Commit- 
tee. He  fills  a  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Loyd  M.  Key.  also  of  Milton- 
Freewater. 

Buchanan  has  been  farming  since 
1944,  and  now  has  operations  in  Umatil- 
la County,  Oreg.,  and  in  Walla  Walla 
County,  Wash.  He  owns  and  operates 
farms  which  grow  primarily  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  dry  peas.  He  is  president  of  the 
Walla  Walla  Grain  Growers  Coopera- 
tive, which  serves  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. 


Ownership  Loan  Program 
Passes  30-Year  Mark 

Thirty  years  have  passed  since  legis- 
lation first  enabled  tenant  farmers  to 
borrow  money  to  buy  and  develop 
family-size  farms. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act  July  22,  1937,  setting  up  a  con- 
cept of  advancing  supervised  long-term, 
low-interest  credit  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  value  of  a  farm. 

Secretary  Freeman  says,  "The  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act  is  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks in  American  agriculture.  It 
rescued  many  farmers  from  tenancy  and 
helped  others  enlarge  and  improve  their 
holdings. 

"At  the  time  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act 
was  passed,  two  out  of  every  five  farmers 
were  tenants,  and  more  were  becoming 
tenants  every  year.  Today,  about  83  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  farmers  are  full  or 
part  owners  of  land  they  operate." 

The  program  was  placed  in  the  newly- 
established  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion in  1937.  FSA  became  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  1946. 

More  than  $2  billion  has  been  ad- 
vanced during  the  30  years  of  the  pro- 
gram, helping  nearly  900,000  people 
living  on  farms.  Since  1961,  FHA  has 
advanced  more  than  ^1.3  billion  in  farm 
ownership  loans,  compared  with  $833 
million  in  the  previous  24  years  of  the 
program. 

"Without  these  loans,"  Secretary 
Freeman  says,  "many  of  our  93,000  farm 
family  borrowers  might  have  been  forced 
off  their  farms  and  into  crowded  cities. 
With  them,  they  have  been  able  to  live 
in  and  help  build  rural  America." 


was  appointed  associate  administrator  of 
the  agency,  and  became  associate  ad- 
ministrator of  C&MS  when  that  agency 
was  formed. 

Finner  has  been  associated  with 
USDA's  statistical  and  economic  re- 
search programs,  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  food  supplies  and  marketing, 
since   1939. 


He  moved  to  the  Staff  Economists 
Group  in  1963  and  was  named  head  of 
the  Group  in  1965. 

Finner  was  on  special  assignment  in 
Jamaica  for  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  in  1961,  primarily  con- 
cerned with  developing  improvements  in 
domestic  and  foreign  marketing  of  Ja- 
maican agricultural  products. 


Cooperof/ve  Sfate-Federal 


Hog  Cholera  Eradication  Program 
July  1J967 


ROGRAM   PHASES 
CONTROL  ; 

I  I         I  Preparation 

II  ^S  Redjction  of 
incidence 

ERADICATION  : 

[Indemnity    can   be  poid] 
HI    ^g    Elimination  of 

outbreaks 

J-V.  ^^B  Protection  agoinst 

reinfection 

Iowa,  the  Nation's  largest  hog-producing  State,  recently  entered  the  "stamping  out"  phase  of  the 
HOG  CHOLERA  ERADICATION  PROGRAM.  This  phase  of  the  eradication  program  calls  for  prompt 
and  complete  disposal  of  all  infected  herds,  with  cooperative  State-Federal  indemnity  payments  to 
reimbBrse  farmers  whose  hogs  must  be  destroyed  because  of  hog  cholera.  With  Iowa  now  in  Phase 
III  of  the  4-phase  eradication  effort,  a  total  of  28  States — with  more  than  60  percent  of  the  country's 
hogs- — have  advanced  to  the  final  two  phases  of  the  eradication  program.  Seven  States  have  already 
been  declared  "hog  cholera  free."  The  target  date  for  the  entire  United  States  to  achieve  this  status 
is  1972. 

Changes  in  Ethics  Rules  Require  Fewer  to  Report  Outside  Interests 


Major  changes  have  been  made  in 
regulations  governing  the  ethics  and 
conduct  of  Federal  employees  in  the 
executive  branch. 

The  changes  result  from  a  recently 
completed  year-end  review  of  the  regu- 
lations in  which  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission asked  Federal  agencies  and 
employee  organizations  for  recommen- 
dations based  on  their  experience. 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  will 
significantly  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
ployees required  to  file  statements  of 
employment  and  financial  interests. 
Such  filing  will  De  limited  to  those  in 
positions  in  which  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict-of-interest involvement  is  clear. 

The  former  mandatory  inclusion  of 
all  hearing  examiners  and  all  employees 
above  grade  GS-15  has  been  eliminated. 
Statements  will  now  be  required  only 
from  employees  in  grade  GS-13  and 
above  who  are  responsible  for  making 
decisions  or  taking  actions  in  regard  to 
contracting,  procurement,  grant  or  sub- 
sidy administration,  regulating  a  non- 
Federal  enterprise,  or  another  activity 
having  an  economic  impact  on  a  non- 
Federal  enterprise. 

An  employee  who  merely  recommends 
a  decision  or  action  will  no  longer  be 
required  to  file.  An  employee  below  grade 
GS-13  will  be  required  to  file  only  if 
his  employing  agency  justifies  to  the 
Commission  that  his  filing  is  essential. 


To  assure  further  that  the  filing  re- 
quirement extends  only  to  employees 
whose  positions  make  it  essential  for  the 
Government  to  have  the  information 
sought,  the  Commission  has  authorized 
agencies  to  exclude  any  employee  whose 
duties  make  the  likelihood  of  his  in- 
volvement in  a  conflict-of-interest  situa- 
tion remote.  Also,  an  agency  may  exclude 
employees  from  the  reporting  require- 
ment when  the  agency  has  an  alterna- 
tive procedure  that  the  Commission  has 
approved. 

Additional  amendments  specify  that 
no  question  may  be  used  in  an  agency's 
statement  of  employment  and  financial 
interests  unless  it  is  one  included  on  the 
Commission's  standard  format  or  has 
the  Commission's  approval;  that  each 
employee  be  informed  that  his  agency's 
grievance  procedure  is  available  to  settle 
any  complaint  by  him  that  he  should 
not  be  required  to  file  a  statement;  and 
that  agencies  may  excuse  an  employee 
from  reporting  an  interest  too  remote 
or  inconsequential  to  affect  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  services. 

The  former  requirement  that  em- 
ployees file  quarterly  supplements  to 
their  statements  of  employment  and  fi- 
nancial interests  has  been  canceled. 
From  now  on,  only  an  annual  statement 
will  be  required  from  those  who  must 
file. 

Further   amendments   to   the   regula- 


CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  GETS 
APPROVAL  OF  CONGRESS 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  an- 
nounced that  Congress  has  authorized 
continuation  of  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  (ACP)  for  1968  at 
the  same  fund  level  as  for  1967— $220 
million  for  cost-sharing  assistance  to 
farmers. 

"For  1968,"  Secretary  Freeman  said, 
"major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  im- 
plementing ACP  in  accordance  with  the 
objectives  stated  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished Resources  in  Action  policy  state- 
ment developed  as  part  of  the  Agricul- 
ture/2000 study  of  future  national 
needs." 

The  ACP  shares  with  farmers  and 
ranchers  a  part  of  the  costs  they  must 
incur  to  protect  and  conserve  agricul- 
tural land  and  water  resources.  It  is 
being  used  to  carry  out  needed  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  on  more 
than  2  million  farms. 

"Increased  emphasis,"  the  Secretary 
explained,  "will  be  given  to:  (1)  the  en- 
couragement of  operators  of  family-type 
farms  to  undertake  comprehensive  con- 
servation efforts,  and  (2)  the  more  effi- 
cient multipurpose  use  of  soil,  water, 
woodland,  or  wildlife  resources  in  pro- 
viding improvements  in  man's  total  en- 
vironment, as  well  as  in  helping  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  food,  fiber, 
water,  and  wildlife  for  the  future." 

Two  other  points  emphasize:  (1)  the 
use  of  conservation  assistance  provided 
by  the  ACP  to  encourage  better  land  use 
and  a  well-balanced  effort  to  deal  with 
all  conservation  problems  of  the  farm 
or  ranch;  and  (2)  the  responsibility  of 
the  general  public  to  help  farmers  and 
ranchers  maintain  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural land,  water,  woodland,  or  wildlife 
resources  so  they  will  be  available  for 
productive  use  and  the  benefit  of  future 
generations. 


A  YEAR  .S  FARM  EXPORTS  FROM 
THE  UNITED  ST.\TES  would  fill  three 
trains  reaching  from  New  York  City  to 
.San  Francisco. 

tions  provide  better  assurance  of  the 
confidentiality  of  statements  of  employ- 
ment and  financial  interests  by  requiring 
agencies  to  designate  which  employees 
are  authorized  to  review  the  statements 
and  by  making  those  employees  respon- 
sible for  restricting  the  use  of  informa- 
tion in  the  statements  to  that  necessary 
in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  ethics 
regulations. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  that  non-Government  reim- 
bursement for  travel  on  official  business 
under  agency  orders  is  not  permitted,  is 
incorporated  in  the  amended  regulations. 
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President  Takes  Action 
To  Restrict  Dairy  Imports 

A  sharp  cutback  is  taking  place  in 
U.S.  dairy  product  imports  as  a  result 
of  a  recent  proclamation  by  President 
Johnson  setting  import  quotas  for  a 
number  of  dairy  products. 

The  proclamation  aims  at  reducing 
dairy  product  imports  one-fourth  below 
the  high  rate  of  early  1967  to  about  1 
billion  pounds,  milk  equivalent,  annu- 
ally. This  is  being  accomplished  by  ex- 
tending the  existing  import  quota  system 
to  include  butterfat  sugar  mixtures,  such 
as  Junex,  for  use  in  ice  cream  manufac- 
ture; Colby  and  other  American-type 
cheese  except  Cheddar  (which  is  now 
under  quota  >  ;  and  frozen  cream. 

Annual  imports  of  all  American-type 
cheese  will  be  limited  by  quotas  to  some 
16  million  pounds.  This  includes  an  in- 
crease of  about  6  million  pounds  in  the 
previous  Cheddar-cheese  quota,  a  new 
quota  of  about  6  million  pounds  for 
Colby  and  other  American-type  cheese, 
and  a  separate  quota  of  1,225,000  pounds 
for  Cheddar  aged  9  months  or  more. 
Imports  of  Colby  cheese  were  46.8  million 
pounds  in  1966  and  about  50  million  in 
the  first  half  of  1967. 

Imports  of  butterfat/ sugar  mixtures 
will  be  restricted  to  2,580,000  pounds 
annually. 

Not  affected  by  the  new  order  are 
butter,  butteroil,  dried  milks,  certain 
competitive  cheeses,  and  other  dairy 
products  already  imported  under  quotas. 
In  addition,  certain  limited  market 
items — chocolate  crumb,  processed  Edam 
and  Gouda  cheese,  and  processed 
Italian-type  cheese  —  continue  quota 
free. 


Kenneth  Ogren  Named 
to  Fill  Post  in  Paris 

Kenneth  E.  Ogren  was  recently  ap- 
pointed agricultural  attache  to  represent 
USDA  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  in  Paris,  France. 

OECD,  an  international  organization, 
was  established  in  1961  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  in  both  developed  and 
developing  countries  and  to  contribute 
to  the  expansion  of  world  trade.  It  is 
composed  of  Western  European  nations, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan. 

Ogren,  a  specialist  in  marketing  eco- 
nomics, has  been  with  the  USDA  since 
1949.  In  1959,  he  became  director  of  the 
Marketing  Economics  Research  Division 
of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
Since  April  1961  he  has  been  director. 
Marketing  Economics  Division,  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service. 


THE  SOIL  SURVEY  SHOWED  STABLE  LAND 
JUST  150  FEET  AWAY.  Soil  survey  information 
frequently  helps  suburban  planners  avoid  con- 
struction failures  such  as  this  one.  This  road 
was  built  on  land  with  clay  subsoil  that  gave 
way  under  extreme  pressure  causing  the  road 
to  drop. 


Ninetv-tHo  RUR.4L  ELECTRIC  .SYS- 
TEMS financed  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion .\dniinistration  were  able  to  reduce 
their  retail  power  rates  to  consiiniers  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967  (compared  with  11 
which  were  able  to  reduce  rales  during 
fiscal  year  1966).  Based  on  the  use  of 
electricity  during  fiscal  year  1967,  the  rate 
reductions  will  save  consumers  SI. 9 
million. 


Frederick  Lege  Is  Named 
Australian  Agricultural  Attache 

Frederick  M.  Lege  III,  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  has  been  appointed  agri- 
cultural attache  to  Australia.  He  suc- 
ceeds William  R.  Hatch,  who  Is  being 
reassigned  to  a  Washington,  D.C.,  posi- 
tion. 

Lege,  now  in  Washington,  will  repre- 
sent American  agriculture  in  Australian 
markets  and  will  report  on  Australian 
agricultural  production  and  trade. 

He  is  an  experienced  cattle  breeder 
and  handler,  having  operated  his  fam- 
ily's ranch — the  Diamond  L  in  Weather- 
ford,  Tex. — from  1939  until  he  joined 
FAS  in  1955.  After  service  as  assistant 
agricultural  attache  in  Argentina,  he 
became  a  livestock  marketing  specialist 
for  FAS  and  has  been  active  in  develop- 
ing foreign  markets  for  U.S.  dairy  and 
beef  breeding  stock,  veal  calves,  and 
feeder  cattle. 

Livestock  products  account  for  63  per- 
cent of  the  agricultural  exports  of 
Australia,  which  is  also  a  major  exporter 
of  wheat,  dairy  products,  and  cane 
sugar.  It  is  a  substantial  buyer  of  U.S. 
farm  products,  mainly  unmanufactured 
tobacco  and  raw  cotton. 


BECOMING  A  COTTON  CLASSER  IS  NOT  AN  OVERNIGHT  JOB 


How  long  does  it  take  to  become  a 
cotton  classer? 

Ask  James  Gregory.  Walter  Dorsey, 
and  Herman  Booker,  three  of  six  employ- 
ees who  have  just  finished  2  years  of 
intensified  training  and  passed  a  rigid 
examination  to  qualify  as  official  cotton 
classers  for  the  Cotton  Division  of 
USDA's  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice. 

Two  years  ago,  these  three  employees, 
who  were  cotton  field  representatives  at 


GREGORY,    DORSEY.   AND    BOOKER    CLASS   COTTON 


the  time,  were  chosen  to  enter  the  2- 
year  cotton  classing  training  program. 
Since  then  they  have  gone  through  a 
concentrated  two-fold  program,  consist- 
ing of  professional  training  in  Cotton 
Division  activities  including  manage- 
ment, public  relations,  other  program 
work,  and  cotton  classing. 

The  training  program  ends  with  a  2- 

week  school  session  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 

and  a  practical  examination.  ^,.  ^undent 

is  certified  to  class  cotton  once  he  passes 

the  test. 

Seventy-f  our  em- 
ployees have  success- 
fully finished  the 
training  program  since 
1959.  Many  of  them 
have  become  super\is- 
ory  cotton  classers.  and 
some  are  now  officers- 
in-c  h  a  r  g  e  of  field 
classing  offices. 

Intensified  training 
of  cotton  classers  is  an 
important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Cotton  Di- 
vision which  annually 
classes  more  than  17 
million  bales  of  cotton 
produced  on  500.000 
farms  in  19  States. 
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ASCS  EMPLOYEE  SAVES 
SIX  FROM  DROWNING 

JACKSON,  MISS.— What  started  out 
as  a  routine  day  of  fishing  for  Roy  Sulli- 
van turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unusual  days  in  his  life. 

Sullivan,  a  supply  clerk  in  the  State 
office  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  heard  screams 
as  a  small  boat,  crammed  with  six  peo- 
ple and  their  supplies,  capsized  near  the 
spot  where  he  was  fishing. 

Rushing  to  the  area  in  his  boat, 
Sullivan  threw  three  life  preservers  to 
the  people.  But  he  didn't  get  too  close 
because  he  was  afraid  the  panic-stricken 
persons  might  tip  over  his  boat,  too.  He 
pulled  the  two  smallest  boys  into  the 
boat  after  calming  them  down  and  in- 
structed the  other  four  members  of  the 
family  to  hold  onto  the  boat  so  he  could 
pull  them  to  shore. 

After  reaching  the  shore,  the  family 
departed  before  Sullivan  was  able  to 
realize  who  they  were  or  where  they 
wei'e  from. 


Anticipated  1j>  1975— W.VTER-B.ASED 
RECREATION  NEEDS  WILL  INCREASE 
by  170  percent  over  what  they  were  in 
1960,  and  by  400  percent  by  the  veai- 
2000. 


Twins  Hold  Identical  Positions 
In  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Twin  approaches  to  wildlife  biology 
are  being  taken  by  42-year-old  twins  who 
hold  identical  jobs  in  different  States  in 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Rex  Hamilton,  who  works  in  Illinois, 
and  his  brother.  Max,  of  Missouri, 
served  in  the  Navy  at  the  same  time, 
attended  the  University  of  Missouri  at 
the  same  time,  and  decided  to  leave  the 
Indiana  Conservation  Department  at 
tl.:  c?/^"  time  to  come  to  work  for  SCS. 
"I  might  add  that  we  arrived  at  that 
decision  without  consultation,"  Max 
noted. 

Working  as  agency  biologists,  the 
twins  confer  with  county  district  staff 
members  of  SCS  to  see  that  fish  and 
wildlife  management  are  working  with 
conservation  planning.  Both  biologists 
also  carry  out  their  programs  through 
work  unit  conservationists  assigned  by 
SCS  to  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts. 

Rex  and  Max  continue  their  twin 
course  by  emphasizing  that  they  enjoy 
their  work  and  feel  that  the  opportunity 
to  improve  conditions  in  their  field  is 
not  about  to  disappear. 


Tourists  returning  to  the  mainland  from  Hawaii 
with  mangoes  in  their  baggage  are  puzzled  by 
the  uncanny  ability  of  quarantine  personnel  to 
detect  the  fruit.  The  mango  is  prohibited  entry 
from  Hawaii  because  the  50th  State  has  the 
mango  seed  weevil  and  other  pests  not  found 
on  the  mainland.  USDA  QUARANTINE  INSPEC- 
TORS recognize  the  mango's  distinct,  fragrant 
smell  immediately  when  baggage  containing  the 
fruit  is  opened.  Would-be  smugglers  come  away 
with  the  impression  that  inspectors  have  a  sixth 
sense. 


Two  Cost  Reduction  Projects 
Save  REA  $91500 

Two  cost  reduction  projects  put  into 
operation  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  show  annual  savings  of 
$91,500,  and  one  of  them  secured  a 
merit  award  for  Joseph  Vellone,  Gene 
V .  Fox.  and  Eugene  Riddle.  These  three 
REA  staff  members  made  up  an  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  for  review  of  REA  field 
auditing  and  accounting  activities.  On 
the  basis  of  a  study  by  the  committee, 
REA  adopted  a  longer  cycle  between  re- 
views of  its  borrowers'  loan  fund  opera- 
tions. The  effect  of  this  was  to  reduce 
the  number  of  scheduled  loan  fund  re- 
views for  all  of  fiscal  1967  to  742  in  con- 
trast to  a  total  of  1,041  reviews  during 
fiscal  year  1966.  Annual  savings  from 
this  change  amount  to  $63,400. 

A  further  annual  savings  of  $28,100 
in  administrative  costs  was  realized  by 
REA  through  consolidation  of  its  Elec- 
tric Distribution  Division  and  its  Elec- 
tric Standards  Division. 

These  are  hard-hitting  examples  of 
how  the  INVOLVEMENT  of  Department 
employees  to  use  their  INGENUITY  for 
IMPROVEMENTS  through  INCEN- 
TIVES, the  theme  of  USDA's  Cost  Re- 
duction and  Operations  Improvement 
Program,  paid  tangible  savings  divi- 
dends. USDA's  goal  this  year  is  to  save 
over  one-half  billion  dollars. 


The  International  Aj;ricultural  Devel- 
opment Service  is  RECRUITING  A  TEAM 
OF  AGRICLILTLRAL  ECONOMISTS  to 
be  part  of  the  USDA  team  in  Vietnam. 
Tliey  will  advise  on  Vietnam  ajiriciiltural 
policy.  Men  will  be  stationed  in  Vietnam 
and  Washington.  Several  statistical  clerks 
are  needed  also  in  this  program,  with 
positions  in  both  Vietnam  and  Washing- 
Ion. 


If  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  .Slates  (about  200  million  people) 
>»cre  to  sit  down  and  cat  1  pound  of  meat 
a  day  for  7  consecutive  days,  they  would 
be  eating  just  about  as  much  meat  as  was 
quality  GRADED  DURING  A  RECENT 
4-WEEK  PERIOD  BY  THE  LIVESTOCK 
DIVISION  of  the  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service.  The  Division  reports  that  it 
graded  more  than  1  billion  pounds  of 
meat  on  a  voluntary,  fee-for-service  basis, 
a  new  record,  and  up  about  13  percent 
fr»>m  the  comparable  period  last  year. 
The  increase  alone  between  this  year's 
and  last  year's  volume  of  meat  graded 
for  this  comparable  4-week  period  woiihl 
provide  more  than  I.-j  pound  of  meat  for 
almost    every    person   in   this   country. 


USDA   RURAL   RENEWAL   EFFORTS 
IN     LITTLE     RIVER    COUNTY,    ARK., 

show  an  impressive  record  of  accomplish- 
ment since  they  were  begun  in  1960.  In 
this  Rural  Renewal  Area:  Bank  deposits 
are  up  73  percent ;  average  weekly  earn- 
ings are  up  63  percent;  business  activity 
has  doubled;  payrolls  are  up  273  per- 
cent; employment  is  up  124  percent;  and 
population  is  up  an  estimated  IS  to  20 
percent — all  since  1960.  Little  River 
County's  Teclmical  .Action  Panel  has 
played  a  major  part  in  the  local  efforts  to 
bring  about  this  progress  as  has  the 
Farmers  Home  .Administration  with  its 
financing  of  homesite  developments  and 
other  supervised   credit   services. 


Secretary  Freeman  recently  signed  u 
working  agreement  with  the  newly  orga- 
nized LAPRELE-GLENROCK  SOIL  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  DISTRICT  of 
Douglas,  Wyo.  Of  the  Nation's  approxi- 
mately 3,000  conservation  districts,  2,480 
have  updated  their  programs  and  signed 
new  working  agreements  with  USDA, 
which  assists  in  developing  soil,  water, 
watershed,  woodland,  wildlife,  and  other 
resources.  The  1,437,723-acre  LaPrele- 
Glenrock  District  is  supervised  by  Law- 
rence Philbrick,  Lloyd  Nunn,  Richard 
Burks,  Grover  Gallagher,  and  Richard 
Grant. 


ABOUT  101,300  CHILDREN  ATE 
BREAKFAST  AT  SCHOOL — Near  the 
end  of  the  1966—67  school  year  in  50 
States  and  Territories,  there  were  720 
breakfast  programs  in  schools  with  ap- 
proximately 354,400  children  attending. 
Average  daily  participation:  101,300, 
with  65,000  (about  65  percent)  served 
free  or  at  an  especially  low  price. 
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Science  in  the  Service  of  Man 
Exhibits,  Demonstrations  Slated 
For  Open  House  at  Beltsville 

A  "Science  in  the  Service  of  Man"  ex- 
hibition— a  day-long  open  house  Sep- 
tember 30  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  Beltsville,  Md. — will  feature  ex- 
hibits and  demonstrations  illustrating 
the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service,  and  the 
Forest  Service. 

"Science  in  the  Service  of  Man"  is  the 
theme  of  an  integral  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment's work  of  preparing  for  the  future 
while  meeting  the  needs  of  the  present, 
symbolized  by  its  hallmark,  Agriculture/ 
2000. 

The  open  house  at  Beltsville  will  be  the 
highlight  of  the  observance  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area  of  National  Agricul- 
tural Science  Week.  Secretary  Freeman 
has  urged  State  and  industrial  labora- 
tories engaged  in  agricultural  research 
to  join  the  Department  in  the  September 
24-30  observance. 

Participating  in  the  observance  will  be 
more  than  30  of  USDA's  laboratories  and 
field  stations  from  coast  to  coast. 

Secretary  Freeman  pointed  out  that 
agricultural  research  has,  among  other 
things,  provided  streptomycin,  mass  pro- 
duction of  penicillin,  frozen  juice  concen- 
trates, the  aerosol,  wash  and  wear  cot- 
tons, mechanized  farm  production  meth- 
ods, and  ways  to  preserve  natural  re- 
sources of  soil,  water,  and  forests. 

The  Secretary  said:  "When  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Land-Grant  College  systems  were  estab- 
lished in  1862,  each  farm  worker  pro- 
vided food  and  fiber  for  only  five  persons. 
Now  he  supports  almost  40. 

"In  this  process  of  progress,  more  peo- 
ple have  been  released  from  the  task  of 
feeding  themselves  and  are  working  to 
provide  the  goods  and  services  that  make 
up  our  high  standard  of  living  and  civili- 
zation. 

"Indeed,  agricultural  science  has  been 
responsible  for  developing  entire  new  in- 
dustries to  process  and  distribute  indus- 
trial, medical,  food,  and  fiber  products. 


Science  in  the  Service  of  Man 

"Today  agricultural  scientists  are 
probing  the  basic  cell  structure  of  living 
matter  and  the  fundamental  life  proc- 
esses of  plants,  insects,  animals,  and 
man.  They  are  broadening  our  under- 
standing of  our  environment  so  that  we 
can  manipulate  it  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

"Here  in  America,  agricultural  scien- 
tists do  not  leave  this  basic  knowledge  in 
their  laboratories. 

"They  move  it  forward  through  the 
stages  of  applied  research,  and  then  car- 
ry the  results  of  their  research  into  the 
field  and  see  it  put  into  practice.  They 
have  the  time  and  the  patience  to  show 
the  American  farmer,  the  food  processor, 
the  manufacturer,  or  the  homemaker 
what  they  have  learned. 

"The  effect  of  our  American  agricul- 
tural science  is  worldwide  because  our 
productive  agriculture  is  a  bulwark 
against  the  spreading  menace  of  world 
hunger.  We  are  not  just  exporting  food; 
we  are  exporting  knowledge,  technology, 
and  the  scientific  pattern  of  research  and 
education  in  agriculture. 

"Simply  and  truly  stated,  agricultural 
science  is  working  for  the  good  of  farm- 
ers, consumers,  industry,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  world 
community." 


Freeman  Names  Cavender 
To  Head  Outreach  Program 

Secretary  Freeman  has  appointed  G. 
W.  Franklin  (Dutch)  Cavender,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  as  assistant  administrator 
for  rural  development  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Thomas  A.  Lemond,  a  special  consul- 
tant to  the  rural  areas  development  staff 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  a  native  of  Gibson  County, 
Tenn.,  succeeds  Cavender  as  Tennessee 
State  director. 

Cavender  will  direct  the  agency's  out- 
reach function,  a  program  in  which  local 
USDA  officials  provide  assistance  to  rural 
planning  and  development  groups,  help 
Federal  agencies  extend  services  and 
benefits  into  rural  areas,  and  help  rural 
communities  make  economic  develop- 
ment plans  and  secure  services  needed  to 
carry  out  the  plans. 

Cavender  received  a  B.S.  degree  in 
agriculture  in  1941  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  and  served  as  a  county  su- 
pervisor with  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, a  predecessor  agency  of  FHA. 
He  received  an  M.S.  degree  in  agriculture 
from  the  university  in  1949. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  State  di- 
rector in  1962,  Cavender  was  southern 
regional  manager  for  the  National  Dairy 
Council.  He  also  served  as  an  assist- 
ant commissioner  of  agriculture  for 
Tennessee. 

Lemond  served  with  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Development  Board  of 
Gibson  County  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Gibson  County  Airport  Committee,  as- 
sisted in  developing  and  operating  the 
Gibson  County  Airport.  He  has  been  in 
the  retail  drug  business  and  owns  and 
operates  a  500-acre  farm. 


Palm  to  Serve  on  Committee 

Henry  Palm,  director.  Association 
Loan  Division,  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, has  been  named  by  Secretary 
Freeman  to  be  a  member  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Pohcy  Committee.  The  Commit- 
tee, composed  of  representatives  from 
USDA  agencies,  advises  the  Secretary  on 
problems  involving  land  and  water  con- 
servation and  use. 


Secretary  Freeman  Reorganizes 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service 

Secretary  Freeman  has  streamlined 
USDA's  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  into 
three  major  program  areas  so  the  agency 
"can  better  help  farmers  and  other  rural 
people  use  cooperatives  more  effectively." 

J.  Kenneth  Samuels  will  head  the  Co- 
operative Marketing  and  Farm  Supplies 
program;  Dr.  Homer  J.  Preston,  Special- 
ized Cooperative  Research;  and  Dr.  Job 
K.  Savage,  Cooperative  Development. 

All  carry  the  title  of  "Assistant  Admin- 
istrator" and  report  to  FCS  Administra- 
tor David  W.  Angevine  and  his  deputy, 
Martin  A.  Abrahamsen. 

"We  insist  that  basic  inquiry  into  co- 
operatives' potential  usefulness  continue 
to  advance,  even  as  FCS  responds  to  co- 
ops' increasing  demands  for  guidance  in 
new  undertakings,"  the  Secretary  said. 
"To  do  this,  we  have  separated  research 
from  advisory  service  within  FCS. 

"This  agency  will  help  initiate  new  co- 
op services  for  farmers  and  other  rural 
people.  Though  most  of  these  ventures 
will  be  in  the  United  States,  some  are 
overseas,  where  the  Department  is  help- 
ing fulfill  national  responsibilities,"  the 
Secretary  said.  "To  do  this  work,  we  have 
created  a  cooperative  development 
program. 

"Inci-easing  integration  of  farm  supply 
inputs,  on-the-farm  production,  market- 
ing, and  processing  characterizes  U.S. 
agriculture,"  Secretary  Freeman  said. 
"So  FCS  can  help  farm  people  and  their 
co-ops  guide  and  control  this  vertical  in- 
tegration of  their  industry,  we  have 
brought  cooperative  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing together  in  the  same  FCS 
program." 

Each  new  program  has  three  divisions. 
Within  Cooperative  Marketing  and  Farm 
Supplies  are  Crops,  headed  by  Robert  J. 
Byrne;  Animal  and  Animal  Products, 
headed  by  Dr.  Stanley  F.  Krause;  and 
Farm  Supplies,  headed  by  J.  Warren 
Mather. 

The  Specialized  Cooperative  Research 
program  divisions  are  Cooperative  Ap- 
praisal, headed  by  Dr.  Martin  A.  Blum; 
New  Services,  headed  by  Clyde  B.  Marke- 
son;  and  Business  Organization,  headed 
hy  Paul  C.  Wilkins. 

The  Cooperative  Development  program 
divisions  are  Rural  Services,  headed  by 
Carl  W.  Deitemeyer ;  Training,  headed 
by  Dr.  Irwin  Rust;  and  International, 
headed  by  an  acting  director,  Harry  E. 
Ratcliffe. 

This  is  the  first  reorganization  of  FCS 
since  the  agency  was  created  in  1953. 


Christening  of  the  "Needwood  Queen"  climaxed 
dedication  ceremonies  at  Needwood  Lake,  one 
of  two  lathes  in  Maryland's  Upper  Rock  Creek 
Watershed  Project,  a  few  miles  upstream  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  The  project  sponsors  re- 
ceived USDA  technical  and  financial  assistance 
under  the  Small  Watershed  Program.  A  crowd 
or  boatmen,  fishermen,  and  picnickers  immedi- 
ately put  to  use  the  picnic  area  and  .he  40  row- 
boats,  six  canoes,  six  paddle  boats,  and  the 
"Queen,"  a  30-passenger  miniature  Mississippi 
Ri>/er  sternwheeler.  Plans  for  the  area  include  a 
beach,  trails,  nature  center,  additional  picnic 
areas,  and  a  visitors'  center.  Recreation  at  the 
74acre  lake  is  being  developed  by  the  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
as  part  of  Rock  Creek  Regional  Park.  The  Com- 
mission, the  Montgomery  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, and  Montgomery  County  are  sponsors  of 
the  watershed  project.  The  Maryland  Game  and 
Inland  Fish  Commission  has  stocked  the  lake 
with    bass,    bluegill,    and   catfish. 


TEXTILES,  CLOTHING  RESEARCH 
LABORATORY  TO  BE  MOVED 

The  Department's  Textiles  and  Cloth- 
ing Research  Laboratory  will  be  moved 
to  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
ville,  under  an  agreement  made  recently 
with  the  university. 

The  laboratory,  a  part  of  the  Consumer 
and  Food  Economics  Research  Division 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  is 
at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center, 
Beltsville,  Md. 

The  main  reason  for  relocating  the 
laboratoi-y,  ARS  scientists  say,  is  to  place 
it  near  a  strong  university  program  of 
home  economics  research,  teaching,  and 
extension  in  a  State  where  textiles  are 
economically  important.  All  these  situa- 
tions exist  at  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see, which  also  has  textile-oriented  units 
in  agriculture,  physics,  and  engineering. 

Under  the  agreement,  university  re- 
searchers will  collaborate  with  the  ARS 
staff  to  conduct  investigations  to  (1) 
determine  consumer  needs  for  textiles 
and  clothing  and  the  adequacy  of  prod- 
ucts available  to  meet  these  needs,  (2) 
develop  basic  principles  to  guide  con- 
sumers in  selecting  and  caring  for  tex- 
tiles and  clothing,  and  (3)  solve  other 
textiles  and  clothing  problems. 


C&MS  GRAIN  DIVISION 
GETS  THREE  NEW  BRANCHES 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service's 
Grain  Division  has  been  reorganized. 

The  following  branches  were  set  up: 

— Grain  Inspection  Branch,  respon- 
sible for  inspection  and  grading  of  grain 
(including  rice)  inspected  under  the  U.S. 
Grain  Standards  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1946.  Howard  H. 
Woodworth  will  be  acting  chief. 

— Commodity  Inspection  Branch,  re- 
sponsible for  inspection  and  grading  of 
assigned  processed  commodities  and  field 
crops  (other  than  grain),  including  dry 
peas,  split  peas,  lentils,  dry  beans,  hay, 
straw,  and  hops  inspected  under  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946.  The 
branch  also  will  provide  a  testing  service 
for  grain  and  commodity  products. 
George  T.  Lipscomb  will  be  acting  chief. 

— Standardization  Branch,  responsible 
for  working  with  producers,  producer 
organizations,  dealers,  handlers,  and  in- 
spection organizations  to  develop  and  re- 
vise standards  and  specifications  for 
grain,  beans,  peas,  rice,  hops,  hay,  and 
related  processed  products.  A  new  Equip- 
ment and  Methods  Section  under  this 
branch  will  evaluate  equipment,  devices, 
and  techniques,  and  will  develop  methods 
and  procedures  for  sampling  and  meas- 
uring the  quality  of  grain  and  other  com- 
modities. Edward  B.  Liebe  will  be  acting 
branch  chief. 


Ford  M.  Milam  Is  Appointed 
Agricultural  Attache  in  Lisbon 

Ford  M.  Milam  of  Calvin,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  appointed  agricultural  attache  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal.  He  replaces  Larry  F. 
Thomasson,  who  is  returning  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  assignment. 

Milam  formerly  was  agricultural  at- 
tache in  Brazil  and  Liberia.  He  started 
his  foreign  agricultural  service  in  Korea 
in  1946  as  an  agricultural  adviser  for  the 
U.S.  Army  Military  Government,  Seoul. 

Other  foreign  assignments  were  in  El 
Salvador,  India,  and  Israel.  Since  Octo- 
ber 1966,  he  has  been  on  assignment  to 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

A  major  phase  of  Milam's  work  in  Por- 
tugal will  be  to  guide  the  U.S.  agricul- 
tural export  promotion  work  there. 
Portugal  is  a  growing  market  for  U.S. 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  tallow,  and  is 
becoming  a  market  for  soybeans  and  soy- 
bean oil.  It  recently  placed  an  order  for 
$500,000  worth  of  Hereford  cattle — the 
largest  export  sale  of  U.S.  beef  breeding 
cattle  in  history. 


BEEKEEPER  LIFT 


WORKERS  GUARANTEED  RIGHT 
TO  VISIT  PERSONNEL  OFFICE 

Federal  agencies  have  been  directed  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  examine 
their  internal  policies  and  instructions  t-o 
make  sure  that  employees  are  not  denied 
access  to  personnel  offices  and  to  make 
sure  that  "road  blocks  are  not  placed  in 
the  way  of  an  employee  who  wishes  to 
visit  the  personnel  office,  file  a  grievance, 
or  talk  with"  appropriate  officials. 

The  Commission  directive  said:  "An 
employee  has  the  right  to  communicate 
with  the  personnel  officials  of  his  agency, 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  officer 
of  his  agency  or  his  deputy,  and  a  super- 
visory or  management  official  of  higher 
rank  than  his  immediate  supervisor." 

When  an  employee  wishes  to  visit  his 
personnel  office  or  talk  with  any  of  the 
management  personnel  indicated,  the 
CSC  directive  pointed  out,  agency  rules 
may  require  the  employee  to  ask  his  im- 
mediate supervisor  to  indicate  a  con- 
venient time  which  would  not  disrupt  the 
work  schedule  unduly,  but  the  employee 
is  not  required  to  explain  his  reasons  for 
wishing  to  talk  to  any  of  the  officials 
listed. 

The  directive  continued:  "An  employee 
has  the  right  to  file  a  complaint,  a  griev- 
ance, on  an  appeal  under  the  procedures 
of  his  agency  or  the  Commission  without 
interference  or  threat  of  reprisal.  An  em- 
ployee acting  in  an  official  capacity  for 
an  agency  shall  not  interfere  with  or 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  filing  of 
such  a  complaint,  grievance,  or  appeal,  or 
take  or  threaten  to  take  any  act  of  re- 
prisal I  including  but  not  limited  to  dis- 
charge or  other  disciplinary  action,  de- 
nial of  promotion,  or  adverse  perform- 
ance evaluation)  against  an  employee 
because  he  has  filed,  or  expressed  an 
intention  to  file,  a  complaint,  a  grievance, 
or  an  appeal." 

The  Commission  asked  each  agency  to 
"implement  this  ix)licy  immediately"  and 
to  make  sure  that  everyone  down  the  line 
"gets  the  message." 


USDA  Employees  Develop 
Two  New  Work  Vehicles 

The  Forest  Service  has  unveiled  a 
revolutionary  gyro-stabilized  cargo  car- 
rier which  was  developed  mainly  for 
carrying  tools  and  equipment  over  nar- 
row trails  and  back-country  terrain  of 
the  186  million  acres  of  National  Forest 
lands. 

And  an  engineer  and  an  apiculturist, 
both  with  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
have  designed  and  built  an  experimental 
"beekeeper  lift"  which  takes  much  of  the 
manual  labor  out  of  lifting  and  manipu- 
lating heavy  bee  colonies. 

The  "gyro-carrier"  was  developed  by 
the  Forest  Service's  Missoula  (Mont.) 
Equipment  Development  Center  in  co- 
operation with  a  commercial  firm. 

Neal  M.  Rahm,  Northern  Region  for- 
ester, says  the  vehicle  "is  capable  of 
carrying  as  much  equipment  as  four  pack 
mules  .  .  .  and  will  permit  transporta- 
tion of  heavy  equipment  to  isolated 
areas." 

The  three-wheel-in-line  vehicle  is  sta- 
bilized by  a  180-pound  gyro,  spinning 
about  5,500  revolutions  per  minute.  Offi- 
cials say  a  pilot  model  has  shown  "amaz- 
ing ability  to  remain  constantly  upright." 

The  beekeeper  lift  is  being  developed 
cooperatively  with  the  Wisconsin  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Madison. 

It  is  a  modified  version  of  a  pickup 
truck  and  is  equipped  with  four-wheel 
drive,  heavy-duty  axles,  power  takeoff, 
and  automatic  engine  speed  controls. 

Auxiliary  equipment  includes  a  metal 
boom,  air  compressor,  electric  generator, 
and  hydraulic  stabilizers. 

With  the  boom,  an  operator  can  move 
and  load  colonies  of  bees,  supers  (remov- 
able upper  stories  of  beehives)  of  honey, 
or  complete  hives.  A  scale  can  be  used  to 
make  spring  and  fall  colony  weight 
checks. 

The  air  compressor  permits  use  of 
paint  spray  equipment,  and  could  be  used 
to  remove  bees  from  supers  when  har- 
vesting honey. 

The  3,500-watt  electric  generator  pro- 
vides enough  power  to  operate  small  fans, 
blowers,  and  pumps  used  in  spring  feed- 
ing, honey  removal,  and  other  manage- 
ment operations. 

The  machine  is  still  experimental  and 
is  not  available  commercially. 


Kenneth  J.  Fuller,  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service  market  news  reporter,  re- 
ceived a  citation  recently  from  the  Lane 
Bryant  .\wards  Foundation  for  his  vohin- 
teer  mental  health  work  in  Evansville, 
Ind..  where  he  is  stationed.  This  makes 
him  eligible  for  the  annual  81.000  Award 
for  Volunteer  Service  to  the  Community, 
given  by  the  foundation. 


GYRO-CARRIER 


Management  Center  Open 
For  Employee  Training 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
established  a  General  Management 
Training  Center  in  Washington,  D.C., 
with  Wilton  H.  Dickerson  as  director. 

Primarily  for  Federal  career  managers 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
the  new  center  offers  courses  for  manage- 
ment levels  from  first-line  supervisors  to 
GS-18  executives. 

Some  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  line  managers  and  supervisors, 
while  others  focus  on  training  for  man- 
agers, both  line  and  staff. 

The  initial  curriculum  includes  34 
courses,  many  of  which  will  be  repeated 
during  the  year. 

Representative  course  titles  are:  Legis- 
lative Operations  Roundtable  for  Execu- 
tives; The  Metropolitan  Area:  Problems, 
Programs,  Planning;  New  Federal  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Programs;  Manage- 
ment of  Scientific  and  Engineering  Orga- 
nizations; Middle  Management  Institute; 
Basic  Management  Techniques;  Super- 
vision and  Group  Performance;  and 
Management  Intern  Lecture-Seminar 
Series. 


LIBRARY  DIRECTOR  NAMED 
PRESIDENT  OF  ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  Foster  E.  Mohrhardt,  director  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Library,  has 
become  president  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  (ALA) . 

Dr.  Mohrhardt,  who  has  been  director 
of  the  library  since  1954,  took  the  ALA 
office  at  a  meeting  in  San  Francisco. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  he  spoke  of 
the  current  variety  of  library  interests 
and  emphasized  the  responsibility  of  li- 
brarians to  meet  the  "insatiable  intel- 
lectual needs  of  society." 

The  ALA,  founded  in  1876,  is  made  up 
of  more  than  30,000  librarians,  library 
trustees,  and  others  interested  in  the 
educational,  social,  and  cultural  respon- 
sibilities of  libraries. 
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An  instructor  and  about  24 
students  being  trained  un- 
der a  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act 
grant  recently  toured  the 
Automatic  Data  Processing 
Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  Commodity  Of- 
fice in  New  Orleans.  The 
tour  was  arranged  so  the 
Orleans  Area  Vocational  and 
Technical  School  students 
could  see  how  the  knowl- 
edge they  are  getting  about 
electronics  has  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  technical 
computer    field. 


USDA  AGENCIES  ARE  DIRECTED  TO  HELP  WITH   RC&D  PROJECT 


Secretary  Freeman  has  directed  USDA 
agencies  to  help  the  sponsors  of  the  Box 
Elder  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Project  in  northwestern  Utah 
carry  out  their  project  proposals. 

The  project  includes  all  of  Box  Elder 
County,  covering  3,474,696  acres,  of 
which  about  one-third  is  public  land. 

Project  measures  planned  for  the  next 
3  years  include  development  of  160  out- 
door recreation  facilities,  and  15,000 
acres  of  wildlife  habitat;  early  comple- 
tion of  an  inventory  of  income-producing 
recreation  potentials,  progressive  devel- 
opment of  irrigation  wells  from  under- 


ground water  supply  and  investigation  of 
upstream  surface  water  storage,  and  as- 
sistance to  local  groups  and  State  agen- 
cies supporting  resource  conservation 
measures. 

Immediate  plans  also  include  accelera- 
tion of  soil  surveys  on  land  under  devel- 
opment, conservation  plans  on  cropland 
and  grazing  land,  and  investigations  on 
three  Public  Law  566  watershed  projects. 

Long-term  project  proposals  aim  to 
improve  water  control  and  supply,  land 
treatment,  recreational  facilities,  and 
economic  opportunities  in  the  area. 


McCormick  Medal  Awarded 
To  Electrification  Researcher 

Dr.  Truman  Hienton,  chief  of  farm 
electrification  research  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  has  received  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neers' Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  Medal  for 
"exceptional  and  meritorious  engineering 
achievements  in  agriculture." 

Dr.  Hienton,  who  joined  USDA  in  1946, 
received  the  award  at  the  ASAE's  annual 
meeting  in  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 

He  has  been  a  pioneer  in  finding  new 
uses  of  electricity  in  agriculture.  He 
probably  is  best  known  for  his  work  with 
blacklight  insect  traps,  which  emit  ultra- 
violet light  invisible  to  humans  but  at- 
tractive to  many  insects. 

Dr.  Hienton  is  author  of  more  than 
100  papers  and  research  articles.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  the  ASAE  and  the  American 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
a  senior  member  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Society  of  Engineers. 


DEPARTMENT  PUBLICATION  AND 
POSTER  WIN  ART  DESIGNERS  GOLD 
MEDAL  AWARDS.  The  USDA  publication 
"SKIING"  and  the  poster  titled  "SKI- 
S.4FELY"  won  gold  medal  awards  as  the 
best  of  the  show  at  the  18th  .Annual  .4rt 
Directors  Club  Exhibition. 


MOBILE  MEAT  CHECK  UNIT 
WILL  GO  WHERE  SHIPS  ARE 

A  mobile  unit  for  defrosting  and  in- 
specting imported  boneless  meat  is  being 
built  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  unit — a  trailer— will  contain  all 
the  equipment  needed  to  handle  lot 
samples  of  boneless  meat,  such  as  a  band 
saw,  defrosting  tank,  conveyors,  inspec- 
tion tables,  hand  washing  facilities,  etc. 

It  will  be  used  along  a  15-mile  area  of 
ship  docks  from  San  Pedro  to  Long 
Beach,  wherever  attachments  for  water 
and  electricity  are  available. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 

USDA's  September  list.  Plentifuls  are 
turkeys,  orange  juice,  seasonal  vegetables, 
and  peanuts  and  peanut  products. 


USDA  Economist  Tells  Groups 
Commodity  Programs  Prevent 
Oversupply  of  Commercial  Outlets 

If  it  weren't  for  U.S.  commodity  pro- 
grams, the  reserve  capacity  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture, combined  with  other  developed 
countries,  would  oversupply  commercial 
market  outlets,  according  to  Dr.  Walter 
W.  Wilcox,  the  Department's  director  of 
agricultural  economics. 

Dr.  Wilcox  said  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Agricultural  Economics 
Society  and  the  American  Farm  Eco- 
nomics Association  in  Guelph,  Ontario, 
Canada,  that  such  an  oversupply  situa- 
tion could  result  despite  the  recent 
elimination  of  U.S.  surplus  stocks. 

"If  our  commodity  programs  were  dis- 
continued," he  said,  "wheat  prices  in  the 
United  States  might  drop  to  about  $1  a 
bushel  and  corn  75  to  85  cents." 

This  is  about  one-fourth  lower  than 
the  minimum  wheat  price  established  in 
the  new  International  Grains  Agreement 
and  one-third  below  current  feed  grain 
prices. 

Dr.  Wilcox  said  that  it  seems  probable 
that  "under  1965  and  1966  legislation, 
the  United  States  in  the  near  future  will 
continue  to  hold  10  to  15  percent  of  its 
grain-producing  capacity  in  reserve  in 
order  not  to  break  domestic  and  export 
prices  by  oversupplying  markets  and 
concessional  needs." 

Noting  that  the  primary  task  of  do- 
mestic U.S.  agricultural  policies  is  to  sup- 
port farm  incomes,  Dr.  Wilcox  said  that 
international  programs  are  geared  to  de- 
veloping export  trade  and  dealing  with 
the  two  crucial  food  problems  the  world 
faces:  The  year-to-year  variability  in 
world  production  and  the  food  problem 
of  less  developed  countries. 

The  latter,  he  said,  is  not  so  much  a 
problem  of  the  world's  inability  to  pro- 
duce enough  food  "as  it  is  the  more  gen- 
eral problem  of  food  distribution  from 
those  who  have  to  those  who  do  not 
have." 

Dr.  Wilcox  said  Congress  and  the 
Administration,  as  he  interpreted  recent 
developments,  expect  the  food  aid  com- 
ponents of  U.S.  exports  to  hold  relatively 
stable  while  commercial  exports  expand. 

"We  expect  other  countries  to  assume 
a  larger  share  of  the  food  aid  burden  in 
the  future,"  he  said. 

The  agricultural  economics  director 
predicted  that  U.S.  farm  products  will  be 
more  competitive  in  export  markets  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 
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NOBEL  PRIZE  WINNER  PICKED 
FOR  USDA-SPONSORED  TALK 

Dr.  Arturi  I.  Virtanen,  Nobel  prize 
winning  Finnish  chemist,  has  been  se- 
lected to  present  the  first  in  a  series  of 
lectures  sponsored  by  the  Department. 

The  lecture  will  honor  USDA's  first 
chief  of  human  nutrition  research,  Dr. 
Wilbur  O.  Atwater,  and  will  be  presented 
in  April  1968  at  Atlantic  City,  before  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for 
Experimental  Biology. 

Dr.  Virtanen,  director  of  the  Biochemi- 
cal Institute  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  has 
directed  much  of  his  research  toward 
improving  human  nutrition.  His  investi- 
gations, like  those  of  Dr.  Atwater,  "father 
of  human  nutrition"  in  the  United  States, 
underscore  his  conviction  that  protein 
is  indispensable  to  both  physical  and 
mental  health.  Essentially  a  protein 
chemist.  Dr.  Virtanen  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  chemistry  in  1945  for 
developing  a  method  of  acidifying  silage 
that  boosts  the  nutrient  value  of  stored 
feed  by  arresting  fermentation  and  pro- 
tein breakdown. 

Dr.  Atwater  (1844-1907)  was  the  first 
director  of  the  first  State-supported 
agricultural  experiment  station  (Con- 
necticut*,  and  the  first  director  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

Almost  100  years  ago,  he  warned  that 
over-eating  and  lack  of  exercise  would 
impair  the  health  of  many  Americans. 
His  belief  that  protein  is  essential  to 
mental  as  well  as  physical  development 
is  now  being  corroborated  by  research 
suggesting  that  protein  deficiencies 
before  age  6  can  produce  mental  retar- 
dation. 

Dr.  Virtanen  was  selected  to  present 
the  lecture  by  a  board  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  USDA's  direc- 
tor of  science  and  education,  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  and  the  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council. 
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Agricultural  Research  Service  scientists  show 
Catherine  M.  Powers  of  Voluntary  Teachers  for 
Africa  how  to  make  soybean  flour,  with  a  simple 
process  developed  by  ARS.  so  she  will  be  able  to 
teach  Africans  to  make  it  with  simple  equipment 
in  five  easy  steps.  The  process  is  a  result  of 
an  ARS  program  to  develop  inexpensive  high- 
protein  foods  for  developing  countries.  The  soy- 
bean flour  can  be  used  in  beverages,  soups,  and 
various  cooked  dishes.  The  soybeans  are  soaked 
and  boiled,  air-dried,  cracked,  dehulled,  and 
ground  into  flour.  Miss  Powers  is  dehulling  the 
soybeans  with  the  help  of  William  J.  Albrecht, 
chemical  engineer,  and  Franklin  P.  Rorer.  engi- 
neering aide,  at  the  ARS  Utilization  Laboratory  in 
Peoria,  III. 


U.S.   FARM   PRODUCTS   go   to  nearly 
150  countries  reaching  every  continent. 


Farmer  Co-ops  Invest  $95  Million 
For  Rural  Areas  Development 

The  Nation's  farmer  cooperatives 
report  new  investments  of  about  $95 
million  for  facilities  outside  metropoli- 
tan areas,  according  to  a  mid-year  spot 
check  by  Farmer  Cooperative  Service. 

"These  investments  point  up  co-op 
activities  that  bring  new  jobs  and  higher 
incomes  to  rural  Americans,"  said 
David  W.  Angevine,  FCS  administrator. 
He  said  rural  communities  are  benefit- 
ing from  construction  jobs,  new  perma- 
nent jobs,  new  supporting  businesses  and 
services  in  the  areas,  additional  prop- 
erty taxes  and  other  taxes  to  build  the 
communities,  and  needed  services  to 
farmers. 

Examples  of  facility  expansion  re- 
ported by  the  cooperatives  are  four  fer- 
tilizer plants  valued  at  $7  million  to  $18 
million  each  upon  completion,  and  co-op 
feed  mills  valued  at  $500,000  to  $750,000 
each  in  13  locations  across  the  country. 
Processing  plants  for  soybeans,  peanuts, 


Distribution  Might  Be  the  World's 
Major  Food  Problem  in  the  1980's 

The  major  world  food  problem  of  the 
1980's  might  be  effective  distribution  of 
total  supplies,  and  not  lack  of  produc- 
tive capacity.  Secretary  Freeman  says. 

He  bases  his  conclusion  on  a  study 
recently  completed  by  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service.  The  study  builds  on  ear- 
lier food  supply-demand  studies  and 
indicates  that  while  the  world  as  a  whole 
may  have  ample  capacity  to  produce  its 
principal  food — grain — in  the  years 
ahead,  there  will  be  the  continuing  prob- 
lem of  distribution. 

The  new  study — Prospects  for  World 
Grain  Consumption,  Production,  and 
Trade — has  in  it  these  implications, 
Secretary  Freeman  said: 

(1)  Less-developed  countries,  chroni- 
cally short  of  food,  need  to  increase  their 
self-help  efforts  and  greatly  improve 
their  abilities  to  produce  and  buy  more 
food. 

(2)  Developed  countries  need  to  work 
together,  much  more  than  in  the  past, 
to  share  the  responsibility  for  food  aid 
and  to  maintain  programs  that  effec- 
tively move  supplies  from  surplus  to  def- 
icit areas.  A  good  start  has  been  made 
in  this  direction  through  the  World  Food 
Program,  the  India  Aid  Consortium,  and 
the  food  aid  provisions  now  being  worked 
out  in  connection  with  the  pending  in- 
ternational grains  arrangement. 

(3)  Developed  countries  may  face 
surpluses  of  grain  at  least  until  1980. 
Pressure  of  such  surpluses  could  lead  to 
renewed  protectionism.  Special  united 
efforts  must  be  intensified  to  open  fur- 
ther the  channels  of  international  trade 
so  that  commercial  grains  can  move 
freely. 

and  corn  are  costing  an  estimated  $6 
million.  Additional  installations  include 
feedlots  and  expansion  of  processing 
facilities  for  poultry  and  other  farm 
products. 

FCS  is  making  a  more  detailed  check 
of  new  investments  in  the  current 
quarter. 


The  DEMAND  FOR  CAMPING  AREAS 
WILL  INCREASE  bv  at  least  160  percent 
bv    1975   and    bv   250   pertent   bv    2000. 


Biological  Clock'  Influences 
(Bee)havior,  Researchers  Find 

Agricultural  researchers  have  con- 
firmed that  honey  bees  have  an  internal 
"biological  clock"  that  influences  their 
behavior. 

Agricultural  research  technician  John 
A.  Kefuss  and  Agricultural  Research 
Service  entomologist  William  P.  Nye  have 
found  that  the  photo-period,  or  amount 
of  daylight,  affects  honey  bee  brood 
rearing. 

A  cooperative  ARS-Utah  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  study,  Kefuss  says, 
showed  that  longer  days  stimulate  rear- 
ing of  the  young,  and  short  days  inhibit 
brood  rearing. 

Bees  respond  in  the  same  way  to  grad- 
ual changes  in  daylength  over  a  period  of 
time,  indicating  that  their  biological 
clock,  or  circadian  rhythm,  doesn't  sud- 
denly turn  on  or  off  only  after  the  ex- 
treme has  been  approached  in  short  or 
long  daylengths. 

To  determine  the  effects  of  daylength 
on  bees,  Kefuss  and  Nye  controlled  sev- 
eral variables,  including  food  and  envi- 
ronments that  affect  bee  behavior.  They 
held  the  bees  in  a  room  and  simulated 
normal  daylengths  by  providing  the  bees 
with  8,  12,  or  16  hours  of  light. 

Besides  brood  rearing,  the  bees'  flight 
habits  varied  with  different  amounts  of 
light.  In  both  long  (16  hours)  and  short 
(8  hours)  days,  bee  flights  from  their 
hives  were  very  low  in  the  first  half  of  the 
day  and  high  in  the  second  half.  An  hour 
before  the  end  of  their  artificial  day,  the 
flights  tapered  off. 

In  one  experiment,  Kefuss  and  Nye 
accustomed  the  bees  to  a  12-hour  day, 
and  then  shortened  their  day  to  2  hours. 
The  bees  responded  with  a  fourfold  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  flights.  Plights 
from  the  hive  continued  at  a  high  pace, 
even  after  Kefuss  lengthened  the  day  by 
several  hours. 


HERE'S  HOW  TO  AVOID 
INTERSECTION  ACCIDENTS 

More  accidents  occur  at  intersec- 
tions than  on  any  other  portion  of  the 
road.  To  avoid  causing  a  dangerous 
situation,  keep  in  mind  these  five  sim- 
ple rules  for  good  driving  habits: 

•  Be  prepared  to  yield  the  right- 
of-way,  even  if  it  is  legally  yours. 

•  Never  swing  out  too  far  in  nego- 
tiating a  turn;  stay  in  your  lane. 

•  Be  sure  to  signal  properly.  At  a 
minimum,  begin  your  turn  signals 
one  block  before  the  corner. 

•  Approach  all  intersections  with 
caution.  There  are  many  "blind"  in- 
tersections because  of  parked  cars, 
tall  shrubs  and  hedges,  or  other  ob- 
structions. 

•  Come  to  a  full  stop  at  all  stop 
signs.  "Sliding"  through  an  intersec- 
tion is  one  of  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  intersection  habits. 

Always  be  prepared  to  come  to  an 
emergency  stop.  Place  your  foot  on 
the  brake  to  give  you  that  precious 
extra  second  of  safety. 


get  the 


habit! 


Secretary  Freeman  has  signed  working 
agreements  with  seven  new  soil  and  water 
conservation  districts  in  Missouri  covering 
2,479,360  acres.  The  new  conservation 
districts  are  in  Chariton,  Grundy,  Linn, 
Maries,  Mercer,  Randolph,  and  Webster 
counties. 


93,000  Small  Farm  Operators  Strengthen  Position  in  FY  1967 


The  Nation's  small  farm  operators 
strengthened  their  hold  on  the  land  dur- 
ing fiscal  1967  when  more  than  93,000 
farm  families  availed  themselves  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  farm 
ownership  loans,  Secretary  Freeman  has 
said. 

The  Secretary  said  $260  million — a 
record  amount — was  loaned  this  past 
year  to  13,987  farm  families  to  buy, 
develop,  and  enlarge  farms  or  to  refi- 
nance debts.  The  previous  high  was  $233 
million  loaned  in  fiscal  1966.  An  addi- 
tional 79,433  farm  families  continued  to 


use  FHA  farm  ownership  credit  obtained 
in  previous  years. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  only 
2,938  farm  ownership  loans  were  made 
in  fiscal  1960. 

Since  1961  the  USDA's  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  assisted  farm  fam- 
ilies with  81,500  loans  totaling  more  than 
$1.3  billion.  Losses  on  these  loans  to 
borrowers  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
credit  elsewhere  are  less  than  one-ha'f 
of  1  percent  of  the  amount  loaned,  an  i 
repayment  is  currently  running  100  per- 
cent of  the  amount  matured. 


Short  Form  57'  Planned 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  plans  to 
introduce  an  abbreviated  limited-use 
substitute  for  Government's  lengthy 
Form  57  job  application  blank. 

Form  57  is  four  pages  long,  plus  an 
additional  two  pages  of  instructions. 
Although  occasionally  revised,  for  years 
it  has  been  the  basic  Government  job 
application  form. 

The  coming  substitute  will  be  an  8-  by 
3% -inch  card,  to  be  filled  in  front  and 
back. 

It  would  be  used  by  Federal  employees, 
former  employees,  and  persons  who  have 
qualified  on  Civil  Service  registers. 

For  them,  it  would  be  a  way  of  express- 
ing interest  in  available  job  openings — 
without  filling  out  the  far  more  elab- 
orate Form  57. 

Government  personnel  offices,  in  turn, 
would  use  the  short  form  as  an  initial 
screening  device  in  the  selection  of 
applicants. 

The  new  form  has  been  tested  by  the 
Commission,  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury,  Interior,  Air  Force,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration,  all  of 
which  are  said  to  be  "enthusiastic." 

Before  it  goes  into  Government-wide 
use,  Form  57  will  be  modified,  and  limited 
to  unassembled  (education  and  experi- 
ence) tests,  or  to  provide  necessary  qual- 
ifications and  suitability  data  supple- 
menting assembled  (formal-type)   tests. 


Air  Pollution  Damage  to  Plants 
On  Increase  Across  the  Nation 

Acute  and  chronic  injury  to  plants  by 
air  pollutants  is  increasing  all  across  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Heggestad  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  said  agricul- 
tural losses  are  estimated  at  $500  million 
a  year.  Although  more  efforts  will  be 
made  to  control  air  pollution  at  the 
source,  "we  can  anticipate  a  continuing 
serious  problem,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Heggestad,  leader  of  ARS'  new 
plant  air  pollution  laboratory  at  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  said  identification  of  tolerant 
plant  species  and  development  of  resist- 
ant varieties  by  breeding  offers  promise 
for  controlling  air  pollution  damage. 

Air  pollution  injury  would  probably  be 
more  apparent  today  except  for  the 
selective  propagation  of  resistant  plants 
having  the  least  injury.  Injured  plants 
or  species  that  grow  poorly  are  auto- 
matically eliminated  from  culture  by 
breeders,  horticulturists,  homeowners, 
and  others  even  though  the  cause  of  the 
injury  is  unknown. 


Dependable  Credit  Helps  Farmers 
Perform  'Miracles'  of  Production 

Dependable  credit  from  their  own 
Farm  Credit  System  ranks  along  with 
modern  technology  in  enabling  U.S: 
farmers  to  perform  miracles  of  produc- 
tion and  to  play  a  significant  role  in 
helping  to  feed  a  hungry  world. 

This  statement  was  made  by  R.  B. 
Tootell,  governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  at  a  banquet  for  3,000 
farm  leaders  from  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  to  dedicate  the  ultra  modern  new 
home  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  St. 
Paul. 

"In  growing  crops  and  producing 
livestock,  farmers  deal  with  biological 
processes  that  cannot  be  turned  off  and 
on  like  a  machine,"  Tootell  said.  "Most 
production  cycles  take  months  to  com- 
plete, while  beef  production,  for  example, 
requires  from  2  to  3  years,"  he  explained. 
"Without  reasonable  assurance  of  de- 
pendable credit  to  complete  the  process, 
most  farmers  would  be  reluctant  to  un- 
dertake production,  food  supplies  would 
be  scarce,  and  food  prices  unquestionably 
higher. 

"Farming  has  changed  rapidly  in  50 
years  and  the  modernization  of  the 
services  of  the  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
System  .  .  .  has  kept  pace  with  the 
tremendous  increase  in  efficiency  of 
farmers.  In  fact,  credit  adapted  to 
farmers'  current  needs  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  speeding  up  the  adop- 
tion of  new  technology.  However,  the 
biological  nature  of  farming  has  not 
changed.  In  addition,  the  traditional 
shortage  of  capital  in  rural  areas  has  be- 
come more  pronounced,  as  farmers  have 
substituted  the  use  of  more  capital  for 
labor.  Thus,  farmers  need  their  own  de- 
pendable credit  organizations  even  more 
today  than  they  did  in  years  past." 


FLOR  TAKES  PRESIDENCY 
OF  PLANT  DISEASE  SOCIETY 

Harold  H.  Flor,  USDA  plant  patholo- 
gist, Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  2,400-member  American 
Phytopathological  Society  at  its  59th  an- 
nual meeting  recently  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Flor  succeeds  Arthur  Kelman  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  as 
head  of  the  plant  disease  society. 

Seven  members  were  designated  as 
"Fellows"  of  the  society. 

The  seven  included  Saul  Rich,  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, New  Haven;  W.  J.  Zaumeyer,  USDA, 
Beltsville,  Md.;  and  Harold  H.  McKin- 
ney,  USDA,  retired. 


Forest  Naturalist  Ann  Harrison  greets  visitors  at 
the  Sabino  Canyon  Visitor  Center. 

New  Full  Color  Guide  Designed 
To  Help  People  in  Beautification 

"A  Guide  to  Natural  Beauty,"  a  32- 
page  booklet  designed  to  be  of  use  to 
persons  and  organizations  working  to 
beautify  homes,  communities,  and  coun- 
tryside, has  been  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  guide  is  illustrated  by  36  photo- 
graphs in  full  color  showing  what  people 
have  done,  using  USDA  publications  and 
services,  to  enhance  the  natural  beauty 
of  home  gardens,  neighborhoods,  rural 
areas,  and  suburbia. 

The  booklet  brings  together  for  the 
first  time  in  concise  form  highlights  of 
the  practical  knowledge  the  Department 
has  gained  over  many  years  of  agricul- 
tural research,  plant  exploration  and 
development,  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, and  the  management,  for  use  and 
beauty,  of  National  Forests  and  Grass- 
lands. 

The  booklet  lists  the  kinds  of  services 
the  Department  offers  to  individuals  and 
organizations  engaged  in  home  and 
community  beautification  and  tells  how 
these  services  may  be  obtained.  While 
the  guide  stresses  the  importance  of  in- 
dividual effort  and  concern,  it  is  expected 
to  be  of  special  interest  to  industrial  as 
well  as  local  government  and  community 
service  organizations. 

"A  Guide  to  Natural  Beauty"  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402,  for  $.55. 


Wilson  Named  Attache  in  Peru 

Dalton  Lee  Wilsoii  has  been  appointed 
agricultural  attache  in  Lima,  Peru. 

Wilson,  who  has  been  agricultural 
attache  to  Guatemala  since  1962,  re- 
places Fred  W.  Traeger,  who  is  scheduled 
for  another  overseas  assignment. 

Before  being  appointed  to  the  Guate- 
mala post,  Wilson  was  chief  of  the  for- 
eign marketing  branch  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service's  Livestock  and 
Meat  Products  Division,  and  agricultural 
economist  in  the  livestock  section  of 
USDA's  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 


MEET  ANN  HARRISON- 
FOREST  SERVICE  NATURALIST 

SOUTHWEST  FOREST  REGION. 
ARIZ. — Ann  Harrison,  forest  naturalist 
for  the  Coronado  National  Forest,  goes 
where  the  people  are  to  tell  the  Forest 
Service's  story  of  multiple  use  manage- 
ment. Ann  is  one  of  a  small  but  growing 
number  of  women  employed  as  Forest 
Service  professionals. 

Sabino  Canyon  Visitor  Center  is  Ann's 
main  base  of  operation  through  the  win- 
ter months.  From  May  to  October  part 
of  her  week  is  spent  on  Mt.  Lemmon  in 
the  Catalinas  and  weekends  at  Sabino 
Canyon  Visitor  Center  where  exhibits 
help  her  tell  the  story  of  desert  and 
mountain  vegetation,  watei'sheds,  tim- 
ber, wildlife,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  perpetuate  these  natural  re- 
sources. 

A  typical  day  for  Ann  at  the  visitor 
center  includes  greeting  hundreds  of 
visitors.  She  also  shows  movies  and  con- 
ducts nature  walks  over  several  trails 
surrounding  the  center. 

Ann  also  visits  classrooms  and  meet- 
ings with  her  stock  of  movies  and  talks. 
She  prepares  displays  and  exhibits;  and 
helps  organize  conservation  programs. 


'10  COMMANDMENTS'  URGED 
FOR  BETTER  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Federal  employees  and  Federal  agen- 
cies have  been  asked  to  wage  a  continu- 
ing crusade  for  improved  service  to  the 
public,  and  for  improved  communica- 
tions with  the  public. 

Here  are  the  "Ten  Commandments 
of  Human  Relations,"  expressed  by  L.  J. 
Andolsek,  vice  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission: 

1.  Speak  to  people — there  is  nothing 
as  nice  as  a  cheerful  word  of  greeting. 

2.  Smile  at  people — it  takes  72  mus- 
cles to  frown  and  only  14  to  smile. 

3.  Call  people  by  name — the  sweetest 
music  to  anyone's  ears  is  the  sound  of 
his  own  name. 

4.  Be  friendly  and  helpful — if  you 
would  have  friends,  be  friendly. 

5.  Be  cordial — speak  and  act  as  if 
everything  you  do  were  a  real  pleasure. 

6.  Be  genuinely  interested  in  people — 
you  can  like  everyone  if  you  try. 

7.  Be  generous  with  praise — cautious 
with  criticism. 

8.  Be  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
other.s — it  will  be  appreciated. 

9.  Be  thoughtful  of  the  opinion  of 
others — there  are  three  sides  to  a  con- 
troversy: yours,  the  other  fellow's,  and 
the  right  one. 

10.  Be  alert  to  give  service — what 
counts  most  in  life  is  what  we  do  for 
others. 


\ 


Premium  Reductions  Scheduled 
For  Retirees  Under  Uniform  Plan 

As  a  result  of  Medicare,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  will  reduce  the  monthly 
premiums  of  90,000  civil  service  annui- 
tants enrolled  in  the  Uniform  Plan 
offered  under  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  program. 

The  premium  reduction,  which  will 
be  reflected  in  the  October  1,  1967  annu- 
ity checks,  will  increase  the  enrollees' 
annuities  by  $2,  $4,  or  $8  a  month,  de- 
pending upon  the  type  of  coverage  an 
annuitant  has. 

The  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  program  covers  Federal  em- 
ployees who  retired  before  July  1960,  and 
the  survivors  of  those  who  retired  or 
died  before  that  date. 

The  Uniform  Plan  provides  for  basic 
coverage,  major  medical  coverage,  or 
both.  Premiums  for  self -only  enroll- 
ments will  be  reduced  $2  a  month  for 
basic  coverage  only  or  major  medical 
coverage  only  and  $4  a  month  for  the 
combined  coverage.  Premiums  for  self- 
and-family  enrollments  will  be  reduced 
$4  a  month  for  basic  only  or  major  medi- 
cal only  and  $8  a  month  for  the  com- 
bined coverage. 

In  announcing  the  reduction,  the 
Commission  emphasized  that  while  en- 
rollment under  the  basic  coverage  of  the 
Uniform  Plan  is  still  open  to  annuitants, 
enrollment  under  the  major  medical 
coverage  is  not. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SOCIETY 
HONORS  BAKER  FOR  WORK 

Assistant  Secretary  John  A.  Baker 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America  at 
a  meeting  of  the  11,000-member  profes- 
sional organization  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Secretary  Baker  was  honored  for  his 
work  in  "coordinating  services  and 
financial  support  for  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  soil,  water,  forest,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  open  space  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture." 

Secretary  Freeman  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  meeting,  attended  by 
1,000  members.  Frank  H.  Mendell,  SCS 
State  conservationist  for  Iowa,  was  in- 
ducted as  national  president  for  1968. 

USDA  employees  named  Fellows  were 
William  R.  Briggs,  Madison,  Wis.;  Lloyd 
E.  Gillogly,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Richard  M. 
Marshall.  Washington,  D.C.;  Robert  F. 
Whitsitt,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Robert  W. 
Eikleberry,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  and  Walter 
Weiss,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


A  passenger  arriving  from  Europe  by  ship 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  USDA  QUARANTINE 
INSPECTORS  when  he  tried  to  leave  the  pier 
with  a  trunk  which  had  not  been  inspected. 
Opening  the  trunk,  they  discovered  more  than 
100  pounds  of  meat.  The  meat  was  not  per- 
mitted entry  because  of  the  danger  of  infecting 
U.S.  livestock  with  foot-and-mouth  disease. 


Young  People  Are  Challenged 
To  Seek  Careers  in  Agriculture 

Secretary  Freeman  has  challenged 
young  people  to  look  to  agriculture  for 
careers  of  excitement  and  service — and 
profit. 

In  remarks  at  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Youth  Institute  in  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
he  told  the  young  people  that  there  are 
more  than  500  distinct  occupations  in 
eight  major  fields  in  agriculture,  includ- 
ing that  of  farming  itself. 

"Take  the  field  of  research  alone,"  he 
said.  "Federal,  State,  and  industrial  re- 
search in  agriculture  now  employs  about 
27.000  scientists.  We  estimate  that  to 
meet  the  research  goals  we  have  set  will 
require  an  additional  13,000  agricultural 
scientists  by  1972 — and  about  13,000 
more  by  1977.  These  are  exciting,  pio- 
neering, creative  jobs." 

And,  he  said,  in  this  and  many  other 
agricultural  fields,  jobs  are  going  beg- 
ging. He  noted  that  last  year,  the 
Nation's  Land-Grant  Colleges  graduated 
only  about  half  enough  students  to  fill 
the  estimated  15,000  jobs  in  agriculture. 


FCA  Representative  Is  on  Team 
To  Help  With  Senegal  Program 

Oswald  B.  Anderson  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Republic  of  Senegal  for  a  2-year  tour  of 
duty  under  an  Agency  for  International 
Development  contract. 

He  is  FCA's  credit  and  cooperatives 
representative  on  a  five-man  team  of 
American  agricultural  advisors. 

Anderson  will  be  stationed  in  Ziguin- 


FES  ADMINISTRATOR  URGES 
FASTER  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Full  development  of  rural  community 
resources  is  one  of  the  major  challenges 
facing  agricultural  and  homemaker 
leaders,  says  Lloyd  H.  Davis,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Extension  Service. 

At  a  recent  joint  session  of  Virginia's 
50-man  Agricultural  Conference  Board 
and  about  600  leaders  attending  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  State's  Federation 
of  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  at  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  Dr.  Davis 
emphasized  the  need  for  better  use  of 
rural  areas  as  places  to  live,  work,  and 
play.  The  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice, he  said,  is  devoting  much  of  its 
efforts  toward  strengthening  the  rural 
community. 

Recalling  that  agriculture  and  hom.e- 
making  in  America  had  their  beginning 
at  Jamestown,  Va.,  360  years  ago,  he 
challenged  the  State's  leaders  to  "a  new 
kind  of  pioneering  in  resource  develop- 
ment. The  tragic  events  taking  place  in 
many  of  our  large  cities  this  summer  are 
reminders  of  the  need  for  more  oppor- 
tunities for  people  in  less  crowded 
areas." 

Agriculture  and  business  are  strongly 
dependent  on  one  another  and  need  to 
develop  closer  working  relationships. 
Homemakers,  too,  have  an  important 
role  in  helping  develop  communities  for 
better  family  living.  Dr.  Davis  said. 


SCIENTIST  RECEIVES  AWARD 
FOR  SPECTROSCOPY  STUDIES 

Robert  T.  O'Connor,  chief.  Cotton 
Physical  Properties  Laboratory  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service's  South- 
ern Utilization  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Division,  New  Orleans,  has  been 
chosen  to  receive  the  1967  Harvey  W. 
Wiley  Award. 

The  award,  which  carries  an  honorar- 
ium of  $750,  is  presented  yearly  by  the 
Association  of  Official  Analytical  Chem- 
ists for  outstanding  contributions  to  de- 
velopment of  analytical  methods  for 
fertilizers,  feeds,  food,  drugs,  cosmetics, 
pesticides,  fats  and  oils,  and  other  prod- 
ucts important  to  agriculture  and  public 
health. 

chor,  in  the  Casamance  region  of  Sene- 
gal, where  the  Americans  will  be  coor- 
dinating their  work  with  two  teams  of 
farmers  from  Taiwan,  who  are  demon- 
strating Chinese  methods  of  rice  culti- 
vation and  are  training  African  farmers. 
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Paperwork  Management  Award 
Is  Given  to  Ralph  G.  Mclntyre 

Ralph  G.  Mclntyre  saved  the  Govern- 
ment thousands  of  dollars  and,  for  his 
money-saving  achievements,  has  re- 
ceived one  of  five  top  Federal  Govern- 
ment Paperwork  Management  Awards. 

Mclntyre  is  chief  of  the  Property  and 
Supply  Management  Division  of  the  De- 
partment's Office  of  Plant  and  Opera- 
tions, Washington,  D.C. 

The  award  is  presented  yearly  by  the 
Administrative  Management  Society — 
an  international  organization  of  15,000 
businessmen  and  private  corporations — 
for  "outstanding  leadership  and  profes- 
sional excellence  in  promoting  effective 
paperwork  management  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Mclntyre  was  one  of  five  who  received 
plaques.  Eleven  others  received  certifi- 
cates. 

The  society  said  he  received  the  award 
because : 

"Mr.  Mclntyre  initiated  studies  on  the 
comparative  costs  of  servicing  oflBce  ma- 
chines under  service  contracts  and  on  a 
per-call  basis.  By  initiating  a  policy  of 
servicing  all  office  machines  on  a  per- 
call  basis  with  a  few  exceptions,  savings 
of  over  $250,000  annually  resulted.  Pro- 
jected savings  for  the  Government  will 
amount  to  several  million  dollars. 

"Photocopy  paper  negotiated  for  under 
GSA  (General  Services  Administration) 
contracts  ranged  widely  in  price.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  showed  that  all  these  papers 
were  essentially  the  same  and  directed 
that  only  the  lowest  cost  paper  be  used  in 
Agriculture.  Savings  to  USDA  exceed 
$60,000  annually — savings  to  the  U.S. 
Government  are  estimated  by  the  using 
agencies  at  $1  million  plus. 

"Mr.  Mclntyre  made  arrangements 
with  military  bases  that  had  excess  gov- 
ernment equipment  in  storage  to  make 
use  of  this  material.  The  result  was  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  excess  govern- 
ment property  put  into  use  by  the  De- 
partment— an  increase  of  $19  million 
worth  over  the  past  3  years.  This  doubled 
USDA  use  of  such  property.  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre instituted  a  system  of  central  con- 
trol  in   ordering   oflBce   machines.   Re- 
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Two  More  States  Cholera  Free 

Oregon  and  Washington  have  become 
the  8th  and  9th  States  officially  de- 
clared "hog  cholera  free"  in  the  na- 
tional effort  to  eradicate  this  costly 
swine  disease,  the  Department  reports. 

This  means  a  solid  block  of  North- 
western States — including  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  and  Utah — are  now  free 
of  hog  cholera.  Other  States  which 
have  eradicated  hog  cholera  are  Alaska, 
Michigan,  and  Vermont. 

Oregon  and  Washington  achieved 
"hog  cholera  free"  status  by  systemati- 
cally completing  all  the  procedures  in 
the  four-phase  eradication  program. 
Each  phase  represents  a  buildup  in  a 
State's  fight  against  hog  cholera  until 
the  disease  is  wiped  out. 


suits — maximum  discounts  even  on  or- 
ders for  a  single  machine  with  savings  of 
over  $129,000  annually." 

The  society  noted  that  Mclntyre's 
achievements  "have  attracted  not  only 
Government-wide  attention  but  have 
generated  many  inquiries  from  private 
industry  expressing  keen  interest  in  his 
cost-saving  ideas  for  oflBce  manage- 
ment." 


Secretary  Calls  Cooperatives 
Good  Bargaining  Power  Tool 

In  current  discussions  of  overall  bar- 
gaining power,  farmers  should  keep  in 
sight  one  of  the  best  instruments,  one 
they  have  already  developed — their  own 
full  service  cooperative  businesses.  Sec- 
retary Freeman  said  recently. 

Secretary  Freeman  made  this  state- 
ment when  he  announced  reappoint- 
ment of  the  six  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Coopera- 
tives. 

"Cooperatives  are  one  of  the  proven 
ways  farmers  achieve  more  effective 
bargaining  power,"  he  said.  "Since  I 
first  set  up  this  committee  in  1961,  it 
has  provided  valuable  advice  on  ways 
cooperatives  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  together  can  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  farmers.  I  will  continue  to 
rely  on  this  committee  for  sound  sug- 
gestions on  ways  to  help  agriculture 
compete  in  our  modem  industrial  sys- 
tem." 

The  Secretary  reemphasized  the  De- 
partment's responsibility  to  help  rural 
people  build  strong  cooperatives  and  to 
implement  programs  inside  the  Depart- 
ment that  will  help  these  organizations 
adjust    to   fast   changing   conditions. 

The  committee  members,  reappointed 
for  2-year  terms,  are  J.  K.  Stern,  pres- 
ident, American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion; Stanley  Dreyer,  president,  the 
Cooperative  League  of  the  USA;  Ken- 
neth D.  Naden,  executive  vice  president. 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives; Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  executive 
secretary,  National  Federation  of  Grain 
Cooperatives;  E.  M.  Norton,  secretary, 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation; 
and  Cylde  T.  Ellis,  general  manager, 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association. 

Representing  USDA  are  Assistant 
Secretary  John  A.  Baker,  committee 
chairman;  Assistant  Secretary  Dorothy 
H.  Jacobson  and  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  Administrator  David  W.  Ange- 
vine,  vice  chairmen;  and  C.  B.  Gilli- 
land,  assistant  to  the  administrator. 
Rural  Community  Development  Service, 
executive   secretary. 


Tests  Show  New  Sprayer  Helps  Protect  Cattle  From  Horn  Flies 
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Department  scientists  liave  developed 
an  ultralow- volume  sprayer  that  auto- 
matically applies  insecticide  to  cattle 
to  protect  them  from  horn  flies. 

The  experimental  sprayer,  designed 
and  built  by  agricultural  engineer  Al- 
len Miller  and  entomologist  James  L. 
Eschle,  both  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  can  dispense  from  1  to  5 
milliliters — about  one-thirtieth  to  one- 
sixth  ounce — of  spray  accurately,  con- 
sistently, and  precisely. 

The  researchers  have  completed  5 
months  of  field  studies  with  the  ultra- 
low-volume  sprayer.  They  treated  two 
dairy  herds  with  2-percent  and  1-per- 
cent ciodrin  at  the  rate  of  1  milliliter 
per  animal  after  each  milking. 

Complete  horn  fly  control  was  at- 
tained on  these  treated  animals,  while 
nearby  untreated  animals  had  from 
500   to   1,000   horn  flies  each. 

Horn  flies  cause  heavy  economic 
losses  to  cattle  producers,  mainly  in  the 
South  and  Southwest.  These  small 
bloodsucking  pests  irritate  cattle  and 
adversely  affect  their  vitality.  Large 
numbers  of  honi  flies  can  reduce  milk 
production   of   dairy  cattle  from    10   to 


20  percent  and  can  reduce  weight  gains 
in  beef  cattle  as  much  as  one-half 
pound  a  day. 

The  experimental  sprayer  applies 
very  low  volumes  of  spray,  even  when 
the  cattle  move  rapidly  and  follow  each 
other  closely.  It  does  not  startle  the 
cattle,  and  uses  very  small  amounts  of 
insecticide,   lowering  treatments  costs. 

The  heart  of  the  new  sprayer  is  a 
measurmg  and  control  device  that  reg- 
ulates the  amount  of  spray  forced 
through  the  nozzle  and  onto  the  ani- 
mal. A  single  nozzle  emits  a  band  of 
spray  about  1  foot  wide  from  the  with- 
ers to  the  loin  on  one  side  of  the 
animal. 

Cattle  passing  through  the  sprayer's 
passageway  activate  the  system  by 
pushing  a  lever.  It  takes  less  than  a 
second  to  spray  a  cow,  and  the  spray 
cuts  off  automatically  before  the  ani- 
mal leaves  the  passageway.  Because 
compressed  air  operates  the  system,  the 
sprayer  is  portable  and  requires  no 
electrical  outlet. 

Work  on  the  sprayer  was  conducted 
at  USDA's  Livestock  Insect  Laboratory 
at  Kerrville,  Tex. 


INSPECTING  RAW  MATERIAL 
JUST  ONE  OF  MANY  JOBS 

Inspecting  the  raw  material  in  a 
plant  is  just  one  of  the  many  jobs  of 
James  D.  Lytton,  processed  fruit  and 
vegetable  inspector  for  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service. 

Lytton  is  based  in  Humboldt,  Term., 
and  is  responsible  for  all  processed 
fruit  and  vegetable  inspections  in  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  eastern  Arkansas, 
and  northern  Mississippi.  To  attack 
this  tremendous  job  lie  has  from  14  to 
20  men  working  with  him. 

The  inspectors  determine  the  quality 
and  condition  of  processed  fruit  and 
vegetable  products  that  are  canned, 
frozen,  dried,  or  dehydrated.  But  spe- 
cialty items  like  jams,  jellies,  peanut 
butter,  and  pickles  are  also  included. 

They  perform  a  voluntary  fee-for- 
service  inspection.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  inspectors  maintain  a  contin- 
uo,us  inspection  service,  which  means 
that  at  least  one  of  them  is  assigned 
to  a  plant  at  all  times.  With  continuous 
inspection  a  product  can  qualify  for  a 
USDA  grade  mark. 

Lytton  operates  the  inspection  service 
out  of  new  offices  which  include  a  lab- 
oratory room,  an  accounting  room,  a 
private  office,  and  a  storage  room.  His 
daily   activities   range   from  inspecting 
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LYTTON    INSPECTS  VEGETABLES 

processed  foods  to  supervising  other  in- 
spectors and  training  new  men.  He  also 
has  contacts  with  men  in  the  food  in- 
dustry. 


More  than  1.8  million  low-income 
persons  in  838  areas  in  41  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  benefit- 
ing from  USDA's  Food  Stamp  Program 
as  fiscal  year  1967  ended.  In  June  1966, 
some  1.2  million  of  the  Nation's  needy 
in  324  areas  took  part  in  the  program. 

In  addition  to  the  1.8  million  people 
taking  part  in  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, another  3  million  persons  got 
USDA-donated  foods  in  June  1967 
through  Federal-State  family  distribu- 
tion programs. 

Food  stamp  participants  in  fiscal  1967 
paid  more  than  $190  million  to  receive 
food  stamp  coupons  worth  more  than 
$295  million.  In  fiscal  1966,  the  respec- 
tive figures  were  $109  million  and  $173.8 
million. 

USDA's  Food  Stamp  Program  helps 
low-income  people  improve  their  diets 
when  they  buy  Federal  food  coupons 
with  the  money  they  normally  spend 
for  food.  In  exchange,  they  receive 
coupons  worth  more  than  they  paid. 
The  coupons  can  be  spent  like  money 
for  food  in  any  retail  outlet  au- 
thorized by  USDA's  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  to  accept  them.  As  a 
result,  low-income  persons  taking  part 
in  the  program  can  buy  more  food 
without  spending  more  money. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 

USDA's  October  list.  Plentifuls  are: 
rice,  potatoes,  apples,  orange  juice, 
and  broiler-fryers. 


Postal  Certificate  Interest  Stops; 
Might  as  Well  Cash  Them  In 

Do  you  have  any  old  Postal  Savings 
certificates  tucked  away?  If  so,  you 
might  as  well  cash  them  in. 

United  States  Postal  Savings  certifi- 
cates, totaling  $90  million,  ceased  draw- 
ing interest  April  26,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  has  announced. 

O'Brien  urged  holders  of  Postal  Sav- 
ings certificates  to  close  out  their  ac- 
counts by  cashing  in  their  certificates 
and  reinvesting  the  savings  in  higher- 
interest-bearing  United  States  Savings 
Bonds  or  the  new  Freedom  Shares. 

A  21 -year  record  in  Federal  Employee 
Savings  Bond  Sales  was  established 
during  the  1967  campaign  as  an  esti- 
mated 78.7  percent  of  all  Federal  civil- 
ian workers  enrolled  in  the  purchase  of 
Savings  Bonds  or  Freedom  Shares. 

Total  sales  to  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees were  up  to  $328  million,  com- 
pared to  $159  million  just  before  the 
campaign  began.  More  than  173,000 
new  buyers  joined  the  bond  program, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  civilian 
employee  participants  to  approximately 
1.8  million. 

On  March  31,  just  before  the  1967 
campaign  began,  participation  was  71.3 
percent. 


State's  Air  Sea  Quarantine 
Duties  Assumed  by  USDA 

Agricultural  quarantine  inspection 
duties  at  California's  air  and  ocean 
ports  have  been  transferred  from  the 
State  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  transfer  was  requested  by  the 
State  of  California  because  enforcing 
foreign  agricultural  quarantines  is  ba- 
sically a  Federal  responsibility.  USDA 
has  asked  Congress  for  funds  needed 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  added 
California  ports. 

Previously,  California  State  inspectors 
enforced  Federal  and  certain  State 
agricultural  quarantines  applying  to 
overseas  baggage,  cargo,  and  mail  ar- 
riving by  sea  and  air  at  San  Francisco, 
San  Pedro  (including  Los  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport),  and  San  Diego. 

Inspection  of  ships  arriving  at  other 
California  ocean  ports  will  continue  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  County  Agricul- 
tural Commissioners  in  their  continuing 
status  as  Federal  plant  quarantine  col- 
laborators. Interstate  automobile  traffic 
entering  California,  a  State  responsi- 
bility, will  be  unaffected  by  the  change. 

Plant  quarantine  inspectors  of  USDA's 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  working 
with  other  Federal  inspection  agencies, 
have  enforced  State  and  Federal  agricul- 
tural quarantines  at  California's  Mexi- 
can border  crossings  and  certain  military 
air  bases  for  a  number  of  years.  Federal 
inspectors  also  enforce  argicultural  quar- 
antines at  the  Nation's  airports,  seaports, 
and  border  crossings  outside  California. 


Water,  Sewer  Grants  Increase 
To  Benefit  1.2  Million  People 

About  1.2  million  farm  and  non-farm 
rural  people  will  benefit  from  Depart- 
ment loans  and  grants  made  in  fiscal 
1967  for  new  or  improved  water  supply 
or  waste  disposal  systems. 

The  total  is  about  double  the  number 
helped  by  loans  and  grants  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  and  equals  the  number  for 
all  previous  years  since  the  program  be- 
gan in  1961. 

These  people  live  in  or  near  small  rural 
communities,  1,112  of  which  received 
loans  or  grants  from  USDA's  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  (This  compares  with 
about  800  projects  in  fiscal  1966.)  Such 
aid  is  given  to  communities  of  5,500  or 
less  population.  The  1967  projects,  in  45 
States  and  Puerto  Rico,  received  $175.2 
million  in  loans  and  more  than  $22.5 
million  in  grants.  (The  fiscal  1966  total 
was  about  $131  million.) 


USDA  QUARANTINE  INSPECTORS  were  forced  to 
take  another  look  at  imported  rice-straw  place 
mats  that  had  proven  pest-free  for  years.  Pre- 
viously, any  pests  in  the  straw  were  destroyed 
by  the  manufacturing  process.  Discovering  a 
shipment  that  was  infested  with  the  Asiatic  rice 
borer,  inspectors  found  that  the  pest  had  been 
able  to  survive  because  a  different  producer 
was  using  a  new  manufacturing  process.  The  en- 
tire shipment  was  burned. 


Queen  Bees  Will  Share  Hives 
If  Keepers  Use  New  Technique 

Queen  bees — which  usually  do  not  tol- 
erate potential  competitors — will  have 
to  share  their  hives  with  other  queens 
if  beekeepers  adopt  a  caging  technique 
for  keeping  some  "spares"  handy  to 
establish  new  colonies. 

A  single  hive  maintained  more  than  40 
queens  successfully  for  3  months  in  spe- 
cial cages,  according  to  research  techni- 
cian Emmett  R.  Harp  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service.  The  study  was  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  'Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Although  the  tests  have  not  yet  indi- 
cated the  most  desirable  number  of 
"guest"  queens  for  a  hive,  they  do  dem- 
onstrate that  breeding  bee  stock  can  be 
maintained  without  the  many  colonies 
that  are  otherwise  necessary.  An  advan- 
tage Harp  pointed  out  in  keeping  only 
queens  over  winter  is  that  beekeepers 
would  not  have  to  maintain  weak  winter 
colonies. 

Also,  queens  that  hatch  at  the  most  fa- 
vorable times  of  the  year — usually  spring 
or  fall,  when  food,  weather,  and  colony 
strength  are  at  their  best — could  be 
stored  as  guests  in  the  cages  Harp  de- 
scribed, until  needed  for  a  new  or  queen- 
less  colony. 

He  described  what  he  termed  an  "ex- 
cluder cage"  constructed  so  that  queens 
cannot  escape  or  other  queens  enter,  but 
which  permits  worker  bees  to  enter  and 
leave  to  feed  and  groom  their  guests.  Of 
some  250  queens  held  in  these  cages,  less 
than  10  percent  did  not  survive.  In  con- 
trast. Harp  lost  two-thirds  of  the  queens 
held  in  an  older  type  of  wire  cage. 

Presence  of  the  guest  queens  did  not 
cause  the  "reigning"  queen  to  stop  laying 
eggs  or  otherwise  change  either  her 
normal  behavior  or  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
hive. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  RECEIPTS 
HIT  RECORD  $44  MILLION 

The  States  are  receiving  a  record  high 
of  $44  million  this  year  as  their  share 
of  National  Forest  receipts.  Secretary 
Freeman  has  announced. 

The  Secretary  said  checks  are  being 
sent  to  State  treasurers  of  39  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  These  checks  represent  the 
States'  share  of  receipts  from  all  uses 
and  resources  from  National  Forest  land 
in  fiscal  year  1967.  Last  year  the  figure 
was  $42  million — also  a  record. 

"With  a  few  exceptions,  one-fourth  of 
the  net  total  money  received  by  USDA's 
Forest  Service  from  timber  harvest, 
grazing  fees,  recreation,  power,  and  other 
land  use  fees  on  National  Forests  is  re- 
turned to  the  States. 

Total  receipts  from  National  Forests, 
Grasslands,  and  Land  Utilization  Proj- 
ects administered  by  the  Forest  Service 
set  a  record  of  $184,516,859  for  the  year — 
more  than  $10  million  above  the  figure 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  Forest  Service  manages  187  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  in  39  States  and 
Puerto  Rico. 


GIVE  UNTIL  IT  HELPS 

Secretary  Freeman  would  like  all 
USDA  employees  to  open  up  their 
hearts  and  pocketbooks  with  dona- 
tions to  the  1967  Combined  Federal 
Campaign. 

Employees  can  pledge  to  donate 
under  the  payroll  deduction  plan, 
which  the  Secretary  has  pointed  out 
"is  an  easy  way  to  meet  your  pledge." 
This  plan  spreads  contributions  over  a 
series  of  paydays,  rather  than  taking 
them  in  one  payment.  Deductions  will 
begin  in  January. 

Employees  can  pick  the  agencies  or 
organizations  they  wish  to  receive 
their  donations.  In  addition  to  the 
United  Givers  Fund,  contributions  are 
included  for  the  National  Health 
Agencies  and  the  International  Serv- 
ice Agencies — Radio  Free  Europe, 
Project  Hope,  the  American  Korean 
Foundation,  and  CARE. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  all  these 
agencies  are  worthy  and  deserve 
wholehearted  support. 

He  asked  each  employee  to  partici- 
pate "in  this  essential  sharing  of  our 
means  with  those  who  are  less 
fortunate." 

The  campaign  was  officially  opened 
at  a  kick-off  meeting  Sept.  14. 


Find  the  Fatty  Acid  on  This  Page; 
It's  All  Over,  But  Hard  to  Notice 

They're  in  his  food,  his  clothes,  his  car, 
his  house — but  he  never  sees  them.  The 
average  American  comes  into  contact 
with  them  hundreds  of  times  each  day — 
but  never  knows  it. 

These  invisible  wonders  are  fatty  acids. 
Because  they  are  most  often  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  products  in  which 
they  lose  their  identity,  they  are  gen- 
erally unknown  to  the  average  con- 
sumer. But  they're  very  well  known  in 
the  fats  and  oils  industry  as  a  promising 
market  outlet  for  inedible  tallow  and  tall 
oil. 

Last  year  more  than  a  half  billion 
pounds  of  inedible  tallow  and  grease 
and  more  than  a  billion  pounds  of  tall 
oil  were  used  to  produce  a  record  1.1  bil- 
lion pounds  of  fatty  acids.  This  was  more 
than  double  the  fatty  acid  output  in  1958. 
In  1967,  production  is  estimated  to  rise 
to  around  1.2  billion  pounds. 

Fatty  acids  come  in  all  forms  and  con- 
sistencies— ranging  in  almost  a  continu- 
ous series  from  light  liquids  to  dence, 
waxy  solids. 

Their  use  is  as  varied  as  their  form. 
They  go  into  foods,  emulsifiers,  soaps, 
textiles,  rubber,  plastics,  cosmetics  and 
printing  inks,  to  name  only  a  few  items. 


Former  Employee  Given  Award 
For  50  Years  of  Nematode  Study 

The  Society  of  Nematologists'  first 
Award  for  Outstanding  Service  was  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Gerald  Thorne,  a  former 
USDA  employee,  in  recognition  of  50 
years  of  contributions  to  the  science  of 
nematology. 

Dr.  Thorne,  who  was  active  in  nema- 
tode research  with  the  Department  from 
1918  through  1956,  is  professor  emeritus 
of  plant  pathology  and  zoology  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  From  1918  to 
1921,  he  was  scientific  assistant  in 
USDA's  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Dr.  Thorne  became  senior  nematologist 
of  the  Horticultural  Crops  Research 
Branch  in  1949. 

In  1956,  he  began  a  teaching  career  as 
professor  of  plant  pathology  and  zoology 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Thorne  has  served  as  technical  ad- 
viser to  the  Co-op  Administration  in  In- 
donesia and  as  a  consultant  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  in  Puerto 
Rico. 


USDA  QUARANTINE  INSPECTORS  at  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport,  Va.,  were  looking  for  one 
plant  pest  In  rice  straw  used  to  pack  plastic 
toys  but  found  another  instead.  They  expected 
to  find  the  rice  borer  in  the  straw  but  found  live 
larvae  of  the  khapra  beetle — world's  worst 
enemy  of  stored  grain — on  the  toys,  which  were 
covered  with  a  kind  of  fur.  The  entire  shipment 
was  fumigated. 


INSPECTORS  CITE  PROGRESS 
IN  HIRING  HANDICAPPED 

Continuing  progress  in  the  placement 
of  handicapped  workers  in  Federal  jobs 
has  been  reported  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  report  is  based  on  in- 
spection findings  during  the  period  of 
May  1,  1965  through  June  30,  1966,  in 
631  Federal  establishments  employing 
482,035  persons. 

Principal  findings  were: 

1.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  mentally  retarded  workers  hired, 
and  an  increase  in  the  range  of  jobs 
filled  by  them. 

2.  Where  retarded  workers  have  been 
hired,  managers  and  supervisors  were  re- 
ceptive to  hiring  more. 

3.  While  there  was  generally  no  hesi- 
tation on  a  manager's  part  to  hire  hand- 
icapped applicants  with  more  common- 
ly encountered  physical  disabilities,  some 
managers  and  supervisors  were  still  re- 
luctant to  consider  hiring  a  mentally  re- 
tarded or  mentally  restored  person. 

4.  Managers  were  more  anxious  than 
ever  to  retain  the  services  of  employees 
who  became  disabled. 

5.  Few  blind  persons  have  been  placed 
in  Federal  jobs,  and  in  no  case  did  the 
inspectors  find  that  readers  for  the  blind 
were  being  used  to  enhance  employment 
opportunities  for  blind  workers. 

6.  The  most  successful  programs  ob- 
served, in  terms  of  numbers  hired  and 
quality  of  placements,  occurred  where 
agency  coordinators  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative in  establishing  continuing  work- 
ing relationships  with  vocational  reha- 
bilitation organizations. 


Personnel  Spotlight  Shines 
On  USDA  Meat  Grader 

The  housewife  shopping  for  meat  of  a 
particular  quality  looks  for  the  USDA 
grade  mark  .  .  . 

The  school  lunch  manager,  serving 
main  dishes  prepared  from  frozen  or 
canned  meats  distributed  by  USDA, 
knows  the  food  and  its  packaging  have 
passed  strict  scrutiny  .  .  . 

The  nutritionist  in  a  hospital,  having 
ordered  meat  on  the  basis  of  USDA  spe- 
cifications, knows  from  the  stamp  "Ac- 
cepted as  Specified"  that  the  meat  re- 
ceived will  match  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  portion  size  ordered  .  .  . 

The  buyer  of  beef  for  the  military  or 
other  large  user  having  had  his  pur- 
chases graded  for  quality  and  for  yield, 
knows  not  only  the  quality  of  the  meat 
but  also  how  much  usable  beef  he  will  get 
from  each  carcass  .  .  . 

Can  one  man  make  all  of  this  possible? 

The  answer  is  that  the  USDA  meat 
grader  does.  He  grades  for  quality  and 
for  yield,  checks  school  lunch  meat  pur- 
chases, examines  and  "accepts"  meats 
for  large-scale  buyers.  Often  he  does  all 
this — and  more  in  the  space  of  a  single 
day. 

One  such  grader  is  Daniel  Lacko  of  the 
southern  California  meat  grading  office 
in  Bell,  just  south  of  Los  Angeles. 

Lacko's  assignment,  like  that  of  other 
graders  is  generally  on  a  rotation  basis 
to  a  different  plant  each  month.  But 
frequently  he  may  be  called  upon  to  serv- 
ice two  or  three  plants  in  one  day.  This 
means  most  packers  have  the  services  of 
at  least  12  different  graders  each  year — 
part  of  the  assurance  that  no  "partiality" 
is  shown  to  the  graders  or  the  industry  In 
assignments. 

In  the  highly  competitive  meat  pack- 
ing industry,  the  thin  line  of  difference 
between  a  beef  carcass  grading  "Choice" 
or  "Good"  can  mean,  at  current  prices,  a 
difference  of  $10  to  $15  in  the  market 
value  of  the  carcass.  So  it  is  important 
that  the  meat  grader  be  impartial  and 
accurate. 

At  least  once  a  year,  Lacko  participates 
in  correlation  seminars  with  fellow 
graders  to  assure  that  all  are  applying 
standards  uniformly.  This — in  addition 
to  frequent  checks  on  the  work  of  each 
grader  by  area  supervisors  and  occas- 
ional checks  by  national  supervisors — 
helps  assure  that  a  USDA  Choice  rib 
roast  will  give  equal  satisfaction  no  mat- 
ter where  or  when  it  is  purchased  across 
the  Nation. 
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Research  Advisory  Committee 
Meetings  Scheduled  for  1967-68 

Secretary  Freeman  has  announced  the 
1967-68  schedule  of  meetings  of  the  De- 
partment's research  advisory  commit- 
tees. 

Of  the  14  committees,  seven  will  meet 
this  fall  and  winter  and  the  other  seven 
will  meet  next  fall  and  winter. 

Committee  members  offer  guidance  in 
appraising  and  planning  research  pro- 
grams. They  also  discuss  administrative 
and  budgetary  developments,  tour  lab- 
oratories for  firsthand  reports  on  work 
by  USDA  and  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  scientists,  review  current 
research,  and  develop  recommendations 
for  future  research. 

Representatives  of  national  or  regional 
organizations  wishing  to  submit  brief 
statements  of  research  needs  or  problems 
should  contact  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee executive  secretary,  Research  Pro- 
gram Development  and  Evaluation  Staff, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20250. 

Meetings  for  1967-68  are  as  follows; 

— Forestry  Committee,  Nov.  13-17, 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  Dr.  D.  J.  Ward,  executive 
secretary. 

— Human  Nutrition  &  Consumer  Use 
Committee,  Dec.  5-8,  Washington,  D.C, 
Dr.  A.  L.  Andersen,  executive  secretary. 

— Oilseed  &  Peanut  Crops  Committee, 
J9.n.  9-12,  \VaEhinfTton  DC  M  ^ 
Hinds,  executive  secretary. 

— Farm  Resources  &  Facilities  Com- 
mittee, Jan.  15-19,  Auburn,  Ala.,  Dr.  D.  J. 
Ward,  executive  secretary. 

— Agricultural  Economics  Committee. 
Feb.  27-29,  Washington,  D.C,  M.  K. 
Hinds,  executive  secretary. 

— Cotton  Committee.  March  12-15, 
Washington,  D.C.  Dr.  A.  L.  Andersen, 
executive  secretary. 

— Animal  &  Animal  Products  Commit- 
tee, April  1-5,  Washington,  D.C,  M.  K. 
Hinds,  executive  secretary. 


THIS  PRIZE-WINNING  PHOTO  from  Midland 
Cooperative,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  is  one  of  many 
on  exhibit  at  Smithsonian  Institution  for  Co-op 
Month.  The  picture  was  a  winner  in  the  photog- 
raphy exhibition  of  the  Cooperative  Editorial 
Association. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 

USDA's  November  list.  Featured  are: 
turkeys.  Other  plentifuls  include  pork, 
grape  juice,  potatoes,  dry  split  peas,  and 
broiler-fryers. 


Blum  Named  Deputy  Administrator 
For  C&MS  Regulatory  Programs 

Secretary  Freeman  has  designated 
John  C.  Blum  as  deputy  administrator 
for  regulatory  programs  of  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  (C&MS). 

Blum,  who  has  been  assistant  deputy 
administrator  since  1964,  suceeds  Clar- 
ence H.  Girard,  who  has  retired. 

Iv-eguiaooiy  programs  admiiiistered  by 
C&MS  are  aimed  at  achieving  fair  and 
orderly  marketing  of  farm  commodi- 
ties, to  protect  and  aid  the  farmer,  the 
consumer,  and  industry. 

Blum,  a  native  of  Terry ville.  Conn., 
has  been  with  USDA  since  1939,  when  he 
was  employed  as  an  agricultural  econo- 
mist in  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  He  came  to 
Washington  in  1942  to  work  with  wartime 
food  marketing  programs,  then  served  as 
a  Navy  supply  officer  in  the  Pacific  until 
1946. 

He  rejoined  USDA  in  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion of  what  later  became  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service,  and  subsequently 
served  as  branch  chief,  assistant  division 
director,  and  division  director. 

Blum  has  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  in 
agricultural  economics  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut.  He  has  completed 


Smithsonian  Institution  Displays 
Arts  and  Crafts  Sold  by  Co-ops 

The  wide  sweep  of  U.S.-cooperatives — 
from  Eskimo  carvings  to  award-winning 
photographs  of  a  $20  million  fertilizer 
plant  in  Florida — are  being  featured  this 
month  in  a  display  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  exhibition  is  part  of  the  Wash- 
ington observance  of  Co-op  Month  1967 
by  the  Federal  Government,  national  co- 
operative organizations,  and  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  Cooperatives  in  37  States  also 
are  having  observances  during  the 
month. 

The  display  mixes  actual  folk  art  and 
crafts  sold  through  cooperatives  with 
photographs  showing  how  at  least  20  mil- 
lion American  families  own  and  operate 
cooperative  businesses. 

The  display  opened  Oct.  5  in  the  Arts 
and  Industries  Building,  9th  and  Jeffer- 
son Drive.  SW.  Exhibitors  are  on  hand 
to  show  their  skills. 

The  photographs  come  from  winners  in 
a  yearly  competition  of  the  Cooperative 
Editorial  Association.  Members  of  this 
association  are  employees  of  magazines 
and  newspapers  issued  by  cooperatives. 

The  U.S.  crafts  come  from  people  who 
are  recaptu  '^e,  early-day  American  folk 
art  and  marketing  through  their  own  co- 
operatives. Also  on  display  is  folk  art 
native  to  other  lands  where  U.S.  coopera- 
tives and  U.S.  Government  personnel  are 
helping  these  countries  develop  and  find 
markets  for  their  handicrafts. 

Other  activities  in  Washington,  D.C, 
during  Co-op  Month  started  with  a  spe- 
cial opening  day  program  the  morning  of 
October  4  in  the  Interdepartmental 
Auditorium.  Each  day  during  the  second 
week  in  October  there  was  a  special  pro- 
gram on  various  aspects  of  the  major 
theme  for  the  observance :  Cooperatives — 
A  National  Asset. 


additional  graduate  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

He  is  active  in  community  affairs  in- 
cluding a  symphony  orchestra  and  State 
Parent-Teacher  Association. 
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MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  WOOL  SPECIALISTS  SHOW  SAMPLES  TO  EDKORU  AND  SEBAGENZI 


Alvin  Rice  Knows  What  Help  and  Hard  Work  Can  Bring  About 


Alvin  Rice  of  Freeman,  Va.,  knows 
that  "once  a  farmer  finds  out  about  all 
the  available  help  from  agencies,  with 
hard  work,  things  are  iiot  as  tough  as 
they  seem." 

Rice  used  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  as- 
sistance so  effectively  to  improve  his 
farm  and  increase  his  income  that  his 
neighbors  increased  their  participation 
in  ASCS  programs  and  elected  him  as 
one  of  their  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  community  commit- 
teemen. 

An  ASC  community  committeeman 
keeps  his  neighbors  informed  on  farm 
programs,  advises  his  ASC  county  com- 
mittee on  local  farming  conditions,  rec- 
ommends measures  likely  to  obtain  the 
best  farm  program  results,  and  helps  to 
elect  county  committeemen. 

Rice  got  assistance  in  establishing  a 
pond  for  watering  his  cattle  and  irri- 
gating his  tobacco,  aid  in  planting  trees 
for  controlling  erosion  and  providing  a 
long-term  cash  crop,  a  loan  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  bin  for  storing  grain  for  his 
livestock  or  for  price  support,  and  other 
ASCS  aid. 

He  began  farming  11  years  ago  after 
he  became  tired  of  commuting  97  miles 
each  way  to  and  from  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard,  where  he  was  a  machinist's 
helper. 

Rice  started  out  mostly  with  rented 
land  and  30  acres  he  bought  with  savings. 
He  and  his  family  have  gradually  in- 
creased their  holdings  to  163  acres. 

This  year,  he  planted  28  acres  of  wheat, 
15  of  soybeans,  8.5  of  tobacco,  12  of  milo, 
and  4.5  of  corn. 

Rice  also  has  30  acres  in  pastures  for 


hogs  and  cattle,  and  nearly  70  acres  in 
trees.  Last  year,  he  planted  18  acres  of 
pines  on  the  more  hilly  areas  of  his  farm 
with  cost-share  aid  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program. 

He  also  has  received  cost-share  help 
in  building  a  1-acre  pond  for  watering 
his  cattle  and  irrigating  his  tobacco,  as 
well  as  help  in  developing  14  acres  of 
improved  pastures,  and  in  establishing 
terraces  and  sod  waterways  as  erosion 
control  measures. 

This  year,  he  borrowed  money  from 
ASCS  to  help  buy  and  install  a  1,700- 
bushel  grain  bin  for  storing  feed  grains 
for  his  livestock,  including  feeder  hogs. 


Ernest  Koenig  Is  Appointed 
Attache  to  Common  Market 

Ernest  Koenig  has  been  appointed 
agricultural  attache  to  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  European  Communities  at  Brus- 
.sels,  Belgium.  He  will  represent  the  Na- 
tion's agi'icultural  interests  in  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  (Common 
Market) . 

This  post  was  established  5  years  ago 
to  assure  American  farmers  continuous 
on-the-scene  representation  in  protect- 
ing and  expanding  agricultural  exports 
to  the  Common  Market  countries. 

Koenig  has  served  as  assistant  attache 
and  acting  attache  at  Brussels,  and  as 
assistant  attache  at  Bonn,  Germany.  Be- 
fore that  he  was  agricultural  economist, 
international  trade  economist,  and  trans- 
lator with  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  in  'Washington,  D.C. 

He  suceeds  John  Montel,  who  has  re- 
signed. 


UGANDANS  TRYING  TO  MAKE 
SHEEP  LOOK  LESS  LIKE  GOATS 

"Our  native  sheep,"  says  Simon 
Edroru,  "do  not  look  like  your  sheep  in 
this  country.  They  have  short,  coarse 
hair,  not  wool,  and  look  more  like  goats." 

Edroru,  a  Ugandan  agricultural  exten- 
sion agent,  is  one  of  two  agricultural 
specialists  from  that  country  who  recent- 
ly were  in  Montana  learning  how  to  make 
their  nation's  sheep  look  less  like  goats. 

Animal  population  statistics  in  Uganda 
say  there  are  4  million  sheep  and  goats 
in  that  African  country.  Sheep  and  goats 
are  lumped  into  one  statistic,  mainly  be- 
cause it's  tough  to  tell  the  two  apart, 
Edroru  says. 

He  and  fellow  extension  animal  spe- 
cialist Arsene  Sebagenzi  spent  6  weeks 
in  Montana.  Their  visit  was  arranged 
through  the  International  Cooperation 
Center  at  Montana  State  University, 
Bozeman. 

They  had  been  in  the  United  States 
for  nearly  8  months,  studying  sheep  and 
wool  production  in  five  States.  Their  time 
in  Montana  was  devoted  to  studying  the 
State's  ultra-woolly  specimens  in  ranch- 
type  conditions,  as  opposed  to  small  farm 
flocks. 

To  boost  wool  production,  crossbreed- 
ing between  native  and  imported  sheep 
has  already  begun. 


Low-Rent  Rural  Housing  Seen 
As  One  of  the  Greatest  Needs 

Plans  to  help  fulfill  a  need  for  low- 
cost  rental  housing  in  the  County  Line 
community  of  rural  DeKalb  County, 
Ga.,  have  been  announced  by  Secretary 
Freeman. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  lack 
of  such  housing  across  the  Nation  "has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  forced  migra- 
tion of  people  to  cities  and  the  worsen- 
ing of  slums. 

"One  of  the  greatest  housing  needs  to 
be  fulfilled  in  rural  areas,"  he  said,  "is 
for  adequate  rental  homes  available  to 
the  family  that  lacks  land  or  savings 
necessary  to  build  or  buy  a  home  of  its 
own." 

A  local  builder  is  to  construct  40  new, 
modern  apartments  and  homes.  The 
project  will  be  financed  with  private 
loans  insured  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

The  project  calls  for  construction  of 
two-unit  and  four-unit  apartment  build- 
ings and  individual  rental  homes  on  a 
10-acre  site  owned  by  the  builder  at 
County  Line. 

The  units  are  expected  to  be  built  at 
an  average  cost  of  $6,000  each  and  are 
to  rent  from  $50  to  $70  a  month. 
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Airborne  Electronic  Eye  Detects 
Fires  Hidden  by  Smoke,  Smog 

A  high-flying  aircraft,  operated  by 
Project  Fire  Scan,  is  employing  an 
infrared  device  to  pinpoint  small  fires 
when  visibility  is  obscured  by  darkness, 
smog,  haze,  or  dense  drift  smoke  from 
other  fires. 

During  the  recent  forest  fire  emer- 
gency in  the  Northwest,  Forest  Service 
scientists  used  a  specially  equipped  fly- 
ing laboratory  to  detect  more  than  150 
fires.  All  of  the  experimental  missions 
were  performed  at  night  over  forests 
in  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington. 

Combinations  of  heat  sensing  and 
electro-optical  techniques  are  employed 
in  the  prototype  system  developed  for 
fire  detection  research.  An  infrared  line 
scanner  mounted  in  the  belly  of  a  twin 
engine  aircraft  is  coupled  to  a  display 
unit  which  permits  imagery  of  fires  and 
terrain  to  be  viewed  on  a  screen.  A  rapid 
film  processing  unit  records  the  imagery. 
Fire  detection  is  made  automatic  by  a 
target  discrimination  module  wliich 
flashes  a  red  light  when  a  hot  target  is 
sensed  by  the  scanner  and  places  marks 
on  the  imagery  to  show  its  location.  A 
doppler  radar  navigation  system  permits 
the  precise  course  of  the  airplane  to  be 
determined  continuously  during  fire  de- 
tection patrols. 

The  research  program  for  development 
of  the  new  fire  detection  method  known 
as  Fire  Scan  has  headquarters  at  the 
Forest  Service  Northern  Forest  Fire 
Laboratory,  Missoula,  Mont. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  research 
program  Forest  Service  Scientists  dem- 
onstrated that  large  forest  fires  could 
be  accurately  mapped  with  an  airborne 
infrared  scanner.  These  experiments, 
performed  in  cooperation  with  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense,  resulted  in  development 
of  a  fire  mapping  system  which  is  now  in 
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ABOVE — Plane  flies  over  the  forest  area,  scan- 
ning an  area  120  degrees  wide  (dotted  lines). 
The  solid  lines  running  straight  down  from  the 
plane  represent  an  area  that  is  scanned  con- 
tinously.  The  lines  drawn  across  the  surface  of 
the  ground  show  the  area  already  scanned.  The 
Forest  Service  is  testing  the  size  of  the  fire  that 
can  be  seen  by  the  infrared  scanner  from  a  given 
altitude.  The  rings  at  right  represent  buckets  of 
burning  charcoal  placed  in  circles  of  3,  6,  9,  12, 
and  15  feet  in  diameter. 

RIGHT — This  is  a  photograph  of  a  forest  fire, 
taken  from  the  screen  of  an  infrared  scanner. 
Details  of  the  terrain  can  be  seen  even  though 
the  screen  showed  an  area  which  was  hidden  by 
dense  smoke.  The  white  areas  are  where  the  fire 
was  burning.  The  darker,  spotted  areas  within 
the  fire  ring  had  already  been  burned. 

a  limited  operational  stage.  During  the 
last  2  years,  a  Forest  Service  aircraft 
equipped  with  an  infrared  scanner  and  a 
special  camera  for  photographing  the 
imagery  screen  has  mapped  more  than  60 
large  forest  fires. 
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Foreign  Statisticians  Start  Course  to  Improve  Agriculture  Censuses 


Forty  agricultural  statisticians  from 
25  countries  have  begun  a  year-long 
training  course  in  the  United  States  de- 
signed to  improve  the  censuses  of  agri- 
culture in  their  own  countries  as  part 
of  the  1970  World  Census  of  Agriculture. 

The  training  is  a  joint  effort  of  the 
United  Nations'  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization;  Agency  for  International 
Development;  Bureau  of  the  Census,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  and  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  and  the  Graduate 
School,  USDA.  The  course,  being  held 
in  a  special  training  center  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 


D.C.,  is  funded  by  $125,000  from  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  "graduates"  of  the  1-year  course, 
and  others  who  will  take  a  3-month 
course,  will  return  home  to  become  in- 
structor-directors. 

The  first  several  months  of  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  statistical  theories,  def- 
initions and  concepts,  and  to  methods 
of  gathering  and  tabulating  data.  This 
will  be  followed  by  an  exercise  in  taking 
an  agricultural  census  of  a  mjthical 
country  called  "Agrostan."  In  their  final 
weeks  in  the  United  States,  the  trainees 
will  conduct  a  practice  census  of  farms. 


HEAVY  EQUIPMENT  TRAINING 
PAYS  OFF  FOR  JOB  CORPSMEN 

Fifty  Job  Corpsmen  who  completed 
special  on-the-job  training  in  heavy 
equipment  at  the  Jacobs  Creek  Conser- 
vation Center,  Cherokee  National  Forest, 
Tennessee,  all  have  been  placed  in  jobs 
with  an  average  pay  of  $3.25  an  hour. 

The  Corpsmen  were  given  8  months  of 
training  in  operating  bulldozers,  road 
graders,  and  paving  equipment.  Class- 
room instruction  on  this  cooperative 
program — operated  jointly  by  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  the  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers — includes  such 
subjects  as  blueprint  reading  and  basic 
mechanics.  The  Corpsmen  carry  out  the 
field  portion  of  their  training  by  con- 
structing and  improving  roads  in  the  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Trainees  also  receive  the  basic  educa- 
tion and  training  that  is  provided  at  all 
Job  Corps  centers. 

Of  the  97  Job  Corps  Conservation  Cen- 
ters throughout  the  Nation,  47  are  in 
National  Forests  and  are  run  by  the  For- 
est Service  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 


SCHOOL  LUNCHES  MEET  GOALS 

Nearly  all  schools  participating  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  serve 
lunches  that  meet  the  major  nutritional 
goals  of  the  program  for  calories,  pro- 
tein, and  calcium,  Department  nutri- 
tionists report.  These  are  the  first  find- 
ings in  a  nationwide  study. 

The  study  is  to  get  actual  data  on 
the  nutritive  value  of  lunches  served  to 
6th  graders  to  help  evaluate  standards 
for  the  Type  A  lunch  pattern. 

The  study  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Consumer  and  Food  Economics  Research 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  which  planned  the  project  and 
is  evaluating  the  data;  the  Wisconsin 
Alumni  Research  Foundation,  which  is 
doing  the  laboratory  analyses;  and  the 
State  School  Lunch  Agencies  and  the 
School  Lunch  Division  of  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service,  which  supervised  the 
collection  of  lunches. 

Standards  call  for  each  lunch  to  con- 
tain a  minimum  of  2  ounces  of  protein- 
rich  foods;  three-fourths  cup  vegetables 
or  fruits  consisting  of  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent foods;  1  slice  enriched  or  whole- 
grain  bread  or  equivalent;  2  teaspoons 
butter  or  fortified  margarine;  and  one- 
half  pint  milk,  with  additional  foods. 


JOB   CORPSMEN    LEARN   TO  OPERATE   EARTH- 
MOVING    EQUIPMENT 


Dr.  Altschul  Chosen  for  Lecture 
Because  of  Protein  Food  Work 

Dr.  Aaron  M.  Altschul,  who  presented 
the  1967  Underwood-Prescott  memorial 
lecture  in  Boston,  was  invited  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
to  give  the  talk  because  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  "combining  definitive  chemical 
research  with  broad  political  under- 
standing in  helping  countries  around  the 
world  to  create  new  protein  food 
supplies." 

Dr.  Altschul  has  been  associated  with 
the  Department  for  the  past  26  years. 
In  February  he  was  appointed  consultant 
to  the  Secretary  and  special  assistant 
for  international  nutrition  improvement. 
He  has  represented  the  United  States  in 
working  cooperatively  with  scientists  in 
India,  Holland,  and  England  to  develop 
new  protein  foods  from  plant  sources 
and  to  fortify  cereal  grains.  As  a  con- 
sultant to  the  United  Nations,  he  has 
worked  in  Central  America  and  in  Israel 
to  develop  better  use  of  oilseed  proteins. 

He  presented  the  lecture  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Science,  Science  Park,  Boston, 
before  an  invited  audience  of  more  than 
200  educators  and  scientists,  food  indus- 
try executives  and  researchers,  and 
others. 

Dr.  Altschul  received  the  Superior 
Service  Award  of  tlie  Department  in 
1956,  and  the  Charles  F.  Spencer  Award 
from  the  Kansas  City  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  in  1965.  In 
December  1966,  he  was  named  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Technion  Achievement 
Award,  established  by  the  Chicago  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Society  for  Technion 
(Israel  Institute  of  Technology) . 


Scientist  Identify  and  Produce 
Fail  Armyworm  Sex  Attractant 

The  natural  chemical  with  which  a 
female  fall  armyworm  attracts  a  male 
fall  armyworm  has  been  identified  and 
produced  synthetically  by  two  Depart- 
ment scientists. 

Discovery  of  the  attractant's  chemical 
structure  was  made  by  Dr.  Antonio  A. 
Sekul.  a  biochemist,  and  Dr.  Alton  N. 
Sparks,  an  entomologist,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service   (ARS) . 

The  attractant  has  been  obtainable 
only  from  female  insects  in  minute 
amounts;  the  natural  attractant  from 
135,000  insects  was  required  by  Dr.  Sekul 
and  Dr.  Sparks  for  their  identification 
and  synthesizing  experiments. 

Working  at  the  Southern  Grain  In- 
sects Research  Laboratory,  Tifton,  Ga., 
the  scientists  succ_osi--Iiy  synthesized  2 
grams  of  attractant.  The  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  cooperated 
in  the  work.  Other  scientists  at  USDA 
facilities  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  improved  the 
synthesizing  process,  making  the  chemi- 
cal less  expensive  to  produce. 

If  the  attractant  can  be  produced 
economically  on  a  commercial  scale,  it 
may  become  a  weapon  against  the  fall 
armyworm,  a  destructive  pest  of  corn 
and  sorghum. 

Pellets  impregnated  with  the  attract- 
ant and  distributed  in  fields,  for  exam- 
ple, may  mask  the  natural  attractant 
emitted  by  female  fall  armyworms  and 
prevent  the  males  from  finding  mates. 

Sex  attractants  have  already  been 
identified  and  produced  synthetically 
for  the  silkworm,  gypsy  moth,  cabbage 
looper,  wax  moth,  and  pink  boUworm. 


ALAN  W.  TRICK  APPOINTED 
ATTACHE  IN  SWITZERLAND 

Alan  W.  Trick  has  been  appointed 
agricultural  attache  in  Bern,  Switzer- 
land. He  succeeds  Print  Hudson,  who  is 
returning  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
assignment. 

Trick  has  been  serving  since  June  1965 
as  agricultural  officer  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. From  1955  until  his  Hamburg  as- 
signment, he  was  a  grain  marketing 
specialist  with  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service. 

He  was  associated  from  1950  to  1954 
with  private  grain  companies  in  Des 
Moines,  Minneapolis,  and  Kansas  City 
(Mo.),  and  served  a  year  with  Iowa 
State's  Agricultural  Stabilization  Com- 
mittee. 
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USDA  to  Join  Observance 
Of  National  Farm-City  Week 

The  Department,  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities,  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,  and  appropriate  Govern- 
ment officials  will  join  national,  State, 
and  local  organizations  in  observing 
National  Farm-City  Week  this  month. 

In  a  proclamation  designating  Novem- 
ber 17-  23  as  National  Farm-City  Week 
1967,  President  Johnson  said: 

"In  less  than  a  generation,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  created  a  greater  agri- 
cultural abundance  than  his  predecessors 
through  all  the  generations  of  our  history 
achieved. 

"One  farmer  today  feeds  and  clothes 
himself  and  39  others — almost  four  times 
as  many  as  he  sustained  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

"This  revolution  wrought  by  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  our 
age.  Even  though  he  himself  has  not 
alw'ays  received  his  fair  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity — a  circumstance  which 
his  country  in  good  conscience  cannot 
permit  to  continue — he  has  helped  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  life  for  every 
American. 

"The  average  consumer  today  enjoys 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  food  than  any 
people  has  ever  known — and  he  pays  a 
lesser  share  of  his  income  for  it  than 
ever  before. 

"One  of  the  most  vital  contributions  to 
the  achievements  of  American  agricul- 
ture has  been  understanding  and  coop- 
eration between  farm  and  city — an  Inter- 
dependence that  has  supported  our 
National  development. 

"Moreover,  American  agriculture  now 
represents  hope  for  cities  and  villages  far 
beyond  our  shores,  where  the  specter  of 
poverty  threatens  the  stability — and  even 
the  peace — of  the  world." 


Farnipr*  Home  .Administration  emer- 
gencv  loan-  to  lirip  farmers  recover  from 
natural  <H>a-ters  totaled  .S94.622.000  <lur- 
inji  fi-cal  year  1Q67.  An  accountine  for  llie 
year  ended  June  .SO  showed  tliat  22.174 
farmers  and  randier-  tlirou^liout  the  Na- 
tion obtained  loans  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  revive  operations 
damafied  by  storm-,  floods,  ilrought. 
freezes,  and  other  hardships  imposed  by 
weather. 


A  jar  of  algae  collected  from  the  pond  holds  the 
attention  of  biology  instructor  Robert  C.  Mills 
and  students. 

Outdoor  Laboratory  Adds  Life 
To  Study  of  Biological  Science 

"I  don't  think  that  I  could  ever  teach 
biology  again  without  an  outdoor  labora- 
tory." 

Robert  C.  Mills  was  speaking.  He  is  a 
biology  instructor  at  the  Putney  School. 
Putney.  Vt.  He  has  a  big  outdoor  labora- 
tory now — 1,000  acres — and  it's  all  part 
of  the  grounds  of  the  private  school 
founded  in  1935  by  Mrs.  Carmelita  Hin- 
ton. 

"When  I  was  a  biology  student  in  high 
school."  Mills  continued,  "we  studied 
only  bottled  specimens.  I  never  knew 
they  actually  ever  lived  anywhere. 

"The  outdoor  laboratory  kind  of  in- 
troduction to  biology  gives  students  a 
much  broader  backgrouiid  than  the  more 
traditional  indoor,  preserved  specimen, 
text-oriented  type  of  course.  While  a 
dead  specimen  in  a  classroom  has  its  uses, 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  place  to 
begin." 

When  it  was  decided  to  create  an  out- 
door laboratory  in  1955,  the  school  be- 
came a  cooperator  with  the  Windham 
County  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District.  As  a  district  cooperator,  the 
school  received  the  help  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  drawing  up  a  con- 
servation plan  that  would  make  the  out- 


FREEMAN  LAYS  CORNERSTONE 
FOR  NEW  LIBRARY  BUILDING 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  a  new  $7  million  building 
to  house  the  National  Agricultural  Li- 
brary at  the  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
ter, Beltsville,  Md. 

The  library  is  the  world's  largest  col- 
lection of  works  on  agriculture  and  re- 
lated sciences.  Among  Government  li- 
braries, it  is  second  in  size  only  to  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Presently  housed  in  the  Department's 
South  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
library  will  move  to  the  modern,  15-story 
Beltsville  structure  in  1968.  Plans  for  the 
265,000-square-foot  building  provide  for 
a  computer  center,  a  controlled-climate 
rare  book  section,  and  three  reading 
rooms. 

Begun  with  1,000  volumes  in  1862,  the 
library  now  contains  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  volumes.  In  addition  to 
USDA  employees,  it  serves  the  entire 
scientific  and  agricultural  community. 

The  cornerstone-laying  was  a  feature 
of  National  Agricultural  Science  Week.  It 
followed  an  address  by  the  Secretary, 
opening  a  scientific  exhibition  at  the 
Center. 

door  lab  most  useful  and  effective. 

Man's  manipulation  has  been  confined 
to  building  a  few  simple  dams  and 
bridges  across  brooks  and  slashing  out 
trails  through  brush  and  woodland. 

In  the  woodlands  the  biology  students 
learn  many  things  by  observation.  For 
example,  they  acquire  knowledge  about 
the  growth,  survival,  form,  and  age  of 
the  trees.  As  part  of  their  study,  they 
learn  that  the  growth  rate  of  each  tree 
species  is  related  to  climate,  rainfall,  and 
soil  type. 

The  students  study  the  relation  of  the 
woods  to  wildlife.  They  learn  how  wood- 
lands provide  food  and  shelter  for  ani- 
mals. They  even  help  nature  provide  for 
wildlife  by  piling  up  tree  trimmings  to 
make  shelters.  They  observe  that  deer 
sometimes  damage  trees  by  chewing  ofT 
the  bark.  The  effects  of  woodchucks  and 
mice  are  also  noted.  From  a  pond  the 
students  collect  live  specimens  for  study. 


100  Dams  in  One  Watershed 

The  100th  flood-prevention  dam  in  a 
single  upstream  Texas  watershed  project 
is  now  being  built. 

The  record-setting  dam  is  in  Chambers 
Creek  in  central  Texas,  where  flooding 
has  been  prevalent  as  long  as  old  timers 
can  remember. 

But  you  don't  install  100  dams  on  a  77- 
mile-long  creek  overnight.  In  fact,  it  has 
taken  Chambers  Creek  sponsors  12  years, 
and  the  job  is  just  two-thirds  complete. 
But  the  creek  is  losing  its  punch — the 
1966  rains  proved  that. 

A  weeklong  rain  of  8  to  10  inches 
swamped  Chambers  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Trinity  River,  in  early  May  last  year. 
Flooding  was  severe  in  unprotected  parts 
of  the  watershed,  but  the  creek  stayed  in 
its  channel  where  the  dams  were  built. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  engineers 
estimate  the  project  saved  $233,000  in 
that  one  rain  but  would  have  saved 
$490,000  if  the  project  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  100th  dam  on  Chambers  Creek  is 
a  tribute  to  the  project's  frontline,  local- 
level  leadership.  Four  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts,  four  county  commis- 
sioner's courts,  and  one  city  sponsor  the 
project. 

In  the  early  1950's,  these  local  inter- 
ests asked  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
to  help  them  plan  and  install  a  system 
of  land-treatment  and  flood-prevention 
measures  that  would  tame  the  unruly 
creek. 

By  1955,  the  SCS  and  the  sponsors  had 
hammered  out  a  plan  for  the  686,000- 
acre  watershed.  In  addition  to  terracing, 
grassed  waterways,  soil-building  crops, 
and  other  conservation  work,  the  plan 
called  for  150  flood-prevention  dams  and 
79  miles  of  channel  improvement. 

The  city  of  Alvarado  has  helped  in  the 
project  because  its  citizens  wanted  pro- 
visions for  water  supply  built  into  a 
flood-prevention  dam.  The  500-acre  lake 
is  now  furnishing  badly  needed  water  and 
recreation  for  the  city. 

The  100th  dam  is  in  the  Ellis-Prairie 
Soil  and  'Water  Conservation  District  on 
land  owned  by  Mrs.  Alta  Edmondson  and 
W.  D.  Cajnpbell.  It  is  in  the  same  con- 
servation district  where  the  first  dam  was 
built  in  1955.  And  the  Ellis  County  Com- 
missioner's Court  was  the  first  to  pledge 
all-out  help  to  the  districts  in  getting  the 
project  started. 

Reaching  the  100  mark  has  not  been 
easy.  Local  sponsors  do  not  acquire  742 
easements,  permits,  and  rights-of-way 
without  hard  work.  But  they  think  it's 
worth  it  .  .  .  that's  why  they  are  work- 
ing so  hard  to  build  the  remaining  50 
dams  in  the  project. 


Beneath  a  series  of  floodwaterretarding  struc- 
tures, a  controlled  stream  of  water  (above)  flows 
calmly  within  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  Cham- 
bers Creek  after  a  lOinch  rain.  The  tops  of  the 
posts  (below)  mark  the  edge  of  a  highway  bridge 
on  Chambers  Creek  before  the  dams  were  built. 
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Earl  R.  Glover  Appointed 
ARS  Deputy  Administrator 

Earl  R.  Glover  has  been  appointed 
deputy  administrator  for  marketing  re- 
search in  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 

He  was  formerly  assistant  deputy  ad- 
ministrator and  has  been  acting  deputy 
administrator  since  January  1966.  Glover 
directs  all  marketing  research  activities 
of  ARS. 

After  completing  his  graduate  work 
at  Texas  A&M,  he  joined  USDA's  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Administration  in 
Dallas,  Tex.  After  a  training  period,  he 
came  to  'Washington,  D.C.,  in  1942  and 
has  held  positions  in  the  Department  as 
economist,  organization  analyst,  admin- 
istrative officer,  commercial  specialist, 
marketing  research  specialist,  and  agri- 
cultural administrator. 

Glover  received  USDA's  Superior  Serv- 
ice Award  in  1953  for  his  meritorious  con- 
tributions to  marketing  research. 


Secretary  Urges  Nation  to  Help 
Get  Lunches  to  More  Youths 

Secretary  Freeman,  recently  hailing 
the  fifth  annual  National  School  Lunch 
■Week,  called  for  a  renewed  nationwide 
drive  to  bring  the  school  lunch  program 
to  the  millions  of  U.S.  children  still  not 
enjoying  its  benefits. 

President  Johnson  proclaimed  the 
week  beginning  October  8  as  National 
School  Lunch  Week,  Secretary  Freeman 
said,  "to  pay  tribute  to  the  role  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  in  mak- 
ing nutritious,  low-cost  lunches  available 
in  some  72,000  schools."  About  20  million 
of  the  Nation's  50.5  million  school  chil- 
dren actually  eat  such  lunches,  paying  a 
substantial  share  of  program  costs. 
About  11  percent  of  these  children  get 
lunches  free  because  they  come  from 
needy  families. 

"But  we  must  give  top  priority  to  clos- 
ing the  nutrition  gaps  that  still  exist 
among  our  children,"  the  Secretary 
said.  "First,  too  many  children  who  could 
easily  afford  a  balanced  lunch  at  school 
don't  buy  it.  Secondly,  in  schools  that 
have  programs  there  are  at  least  another 
half  million  needy  children  who  should 
be  getting  lunches  free.  And  finally, 
there  is  a  serious  nutrition  gap  for  the 
millions  of  youngsters  who  can't  get 
either  paid  or  free  lunches  at  their 
schools." 

These  are  for  the  most  part  schools  in 
remote  areas  of  rural  America  or  those 
in  older  sections  of  crowded  cities.  Local 
resources  have  so  far  been  unable  to 
build  kitchens  and  cafeterias,  pay  school 
lunch  personnel,  and  finance  free  lunches 
for  the  high  percentage  of  needy 
students. 


Department  Is  Host  at  Meeting 
Concerning  Rural  Industrialization 

The  Department  recently  was  host  to 
25  of  the  Nation's  business  and  economic 
development  leaders  and  labor  union  of- 
ficials at  a  daylong  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Secretary  Freeman  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  which  he  called  to  get  views 
on  his  proposal  to  diversify  the  economy 
of  rural  America  by  locating  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  the  countryside. 

He  also  called  the  meeting  to  find  out 
from  the  industrial  leaders  how  they  de- 
cide on  plant  locations  and  what  rural 
and  smalltown  America  must  do  to  ob- 
tain a  greater  share  in  the  Nation's 
industrial  expansion. 

Secretary  Wirtz  of  Labor,  Secretary 
Trowbridge  of  Commerce,  and  Small 
Business  Administration  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator Howard  Greenberg  also 
participated. 
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ARS  technician  C.  E.  Timmer  applies  floating 
granules  to  mats  of  alligatorweed  on  this  22- 
foot-deep  body  of  water 

2  USDA  EMPLOYEES  CHOSEN 
AS  CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWS 

Two  Department  employees  are  among 
22  Federal  employees  from  16  agencies 
who  have  been  chosen  as  1967-68  Con- 
gressional Fellows. 

They  are  Sylvester  B.  Pranger,  assist- 
ant director  of  personnel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Dr.  Oral  B.  Corson,  chief  staff 
veterinarian,  Animal  Health  Division, 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 

They  will  sei-ve  from  mid-November 
until  September  1968  along  with  college 
faculty  members,  journalists,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession. 

The  fellowship  program  is  sponsored 
and  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Political  Science  Association. 

Its  objective  is  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  promising  young  executives 
to  acquire  a  thorough  understanding  of 
congressional  operations.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  expected  to  be  valuable  to  them 
and  to  the  programs  in  which  they  serve 
as  they  progress  to  positions  of  greater 
responsibility  in   the   executive   branch. 


Floating  Herbicides  Work  Better 

Cast  your  herbicide  upon  the  waters, 
say  Agricultural  Research  Service  scien- 
tists, and  if  it  floats,  you'll  get  better 
aquatic  weed  control. 

L.  W.  Weldon  and  R.  D.  Blackburn,  in 
tests  conducted  in  Florida,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Louisiana  have  found 
that  floating  a  herbicide  on  the  surface 
of  ponds  and  waterways  is  the  most  ef- 
fective single  treatment  for  the  control  of 
alligatorweed  and  duckweed.  And  this 
treatment  promises  to  be  deadly  to  other 
aquatic  weeds,  because  most  of  these 
weeds  float  on  the  surface  of  ponds  and 
waterways. 

Duckweed  clogs  small  ponds;  alligator- 
weed  clogs  navigable  waterways,  pre- 
vents waterflow,  and  generally  interferes 
with  good  use  of  waterways. 

In  the  tests,  the  scientists  experi- 
mented with  many  different  materials  as 
carriers  on  which  to  float  the  herbicide, 
including  corncobs  and  walnut  shells. 
They  discovered,  however,  that  the  most 
effective  floating  material  was  perlite.  a 
light  volcanic  glass.  Perlite  granules  are 
commonly  used  as  a  medium  for  rooting 
cuttings. 

Weldon  says  the  herbicide-saturated 
perlite  can  be  spread  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  by  a  blower  or  by  hand.  His 
tests  show  that  after  two  or  three  appli- 
cations of  paraquat  herbicide  at  6  pounds 
per  acre,  duckweed  and  alligatorweed  are 
effectively  controlled.  Weldon  calls  the 
method  "the  floating  granule  technique.'' 

Paraquat,  the  herbicide  used  to  develop 
the  floating  granule  technique,  has  not 
been  registered  by  the  Department  as 
yet  for  aquatic  weed  control. 

Some  of  the  tests  from  which  the  float- 
ing granule  technique  was  developed  were 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  a  chemical 
company 
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Robert  Branstead  Given  Award 
For  America  the  Beautiful  Series 

Robert  B.  Branstead.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  visual  information  special- 
ist, has  received  from  SecretaiT  Freeman 
a  SI, 000  cash  award  and  certificate  of 
merit  for  "creation  and  subsequent  pro- 
motion of  the  America  the  Beautiful 
series  of  color  photographs." 

At  a  staff  meeting  presentation,  Secre- 
tary Freeman  said  the  pictures  have  done 
an  effective  job  of  calling  national  atten- 
tion to  USDA's  contributions  to  resource 
conservation  and  beautification. 

The  pictures  have  been  shown  on  tele- 
vision,   in    museums,    and    at    national 


meetings  of  leading  organizations.  Copies 
hang  on  the  office  walls  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  congressional  commit- 
tee rooms,  and  in  many  Government 
buildings.  They  have  been  published  in 
books,  magazines,  and  other  publications. 
Branstead  began  assembling  the  natu- 
ral color  pictures  several  years  ago.  In 
1966,  lithographic  prints  were  made  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
more  than  2  million  prints  have 
been  sold  to  individuals,  schools,  and 
organizations. 
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Clear  area  shows  effectiveness  of  floating  gran- 
ule technique.  The  photograph  was  taken  1  year 
after  treatment. 

Dr.  Trelogan  Is  Elected  Fellow 
Of  Farm  Economic  Association 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Trelogan,  administrator 
of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  has 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Farm  Economic  Association  lAFEA)  at 
its  annual  meeting  at  Guelph,  Ontario, 
Canada.  The  meeting  was  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Canadian  Agricultural 
Economic  Society. 

Dr.  Trelogan,  active  in  the  professions 
of  agricultural  economics  and  statistics 
for  nearly  40  years,  is  a  former  president 
of  AFEA.  Recipient  in  1960  of  the  USDA's 
highest  award  for  distinguished  service, 
he  also  was  honored  earlier  with  the  De- 
partment's Superior  Accomplishment 
Award  il952».  He  was  cited  for  Out- 
standing Achievement  3  years  ago  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  where  a  quar- 
ter-century earlier  he  had  received  his 
doctorate  in  agricultural  economics. 
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Carl  Winberg  Named  Attache 
To  Pakistan;  Succeeds  Bryan 

Carl  O.  Wi?iberg  has  been  appointed 
agricultural  attache  in  Rawalpindi, 
Pakistan.  He  succeeds  Harry  C.  Bryan 
who  has  been  reassigned  as  agricultural 
attache  in  Guatemala  City. 

Winberg  has  had  wide  experience  in 
the  attache  service,  serving  at  posts  in 
India,  Burma,  Indonesia,  Australia,  the 
Congo,  and  Thailand. 

Except  for  3  years  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  Winberg  has  been  associ- 
ated continuously  with  USDA  since 
1939,  when  he  received  a  B.S.  degree  in 
agriculture  from  the  University  of 
California. 

Positions  held  during  his  service  with 
USDA  include  those  of  agricultural  at- 
tache area  officer  for  the  Far  East  and 
South  Asia,  and  program  coordinator 
for  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  export 
programs. 


Frank  W.  Ehman  Is  Appointed 
Agricultural  Attache  at  Belgrade 

Frank  W.  EInnan  has  been  appointed 
agricultural  attache  at  Belgrade,  Yugo- 
slavia. He  replaces  Clyde  R.  Keaton,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  the  general  sales 
manager's  staff  of  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  (FAS)  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

From  June  1965  to  the  present,  Ehman 
has  been  agricultural  attache  at  Port- 
of-Spain,  Trinidad,  with  reporting  re- 
sponsibilities also  for  several  other 
Caribbean  areas.  He  was  awarded  the 
FAS  Certificate  of  Merit  for  the  promo- 
tion of  sales  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  the  Caribbean  area.  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  assignment  in  the 
Caribbean,  Ehman  was,  for  3  years,  pro- 
gram coordinator  for  the  FAS  Program 
Development  Division.  His  agricultural 
experience  includes  serving  early  in  his 
career  as  vocational  agricultural  instruc- 
tor in   Illinois   and   Iowa   communities. 

Ehman  joined  USDA  in  1943  as  a 
county  Extension  agent  in  Iowa.  After 
an  absence  of  9  years,  he  rejoined  the 
Department  in  1954,  and  from  1955  to 
1959  he  was  assistant  agricultural  at- 
tache to  Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  the 
Sudan.  At  that  post,  he  received  a  com- 
mendation from  the  U.S.  Navy  for  help- 
ing handle  claims  arising  from  U.S.  mili- 
tary operations  in  Lebanon.  From  1959 
to  1962,  he  was  agricultural  attache  to 
Portugal. 


University  Professor  Joins 
ARS  Staff  for  Year  of  Research 

Dr.  Gordon  E.  Bivens,  professor  of  ec- 
onomics at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee,  and  former  director  of  the 
university's  Center  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, has  begun  a  1-year  appointment  to 
the  staff  of  the  Consumer  and  Food  Eco- 
nomics Research  Division  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service. 

A  member  of  the  Human  Nutrition 
and  Consumer  Use  Research  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  past  2  years,  he  will 
do  research  in  food  consumption  and 
family  economics  while  on  leave  from 
his  university  post. 

Dr.  Bivens,  a  consumer  economist,  will 
analyze  data  on  household  food  con- 
sumption from  the  Department's  1965- 
66  nationwide  survey.  Although  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  economic 
aspects  of  family  food  consumption,  he 
will  also  be  involved  in  research  in  other 
phases  of  consumer  and  family  economic 
activities,  particularly  family  economics. 
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ARS  Trainee  Receives  Award 
For  Developing  Special  Program 

Alice  S.  Filemyr.  of  Cheltenham,  Pa., 
a  student  at  the  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  received  a  cash  award 
from  the  Department  for  her  work  as  a 
trainee  at  the  eastern  utilization  labora- 
tory in  Wyndmoor,  Pa. 

Miss  Filemyr's  award  is  for  developing 
a  program  to  retrieve  infrared  data 
using  the  laboratory's  computer.  Her 
original  assignment  was  to  convert  a 
program  developed  by  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  and  Materials  (ASTMi 
to  a  simplified  computer  language  called 
Fortran  IV.  Determining  that  this  lan- 
guage was  not  adequate  for  the  purpose, 
she  learned,  by  herself,  the  much  more 
difficult  assembler  language  that  had 
been  developed  for  the  particular  com- 
puter model  at  the  laboratory  and  wrote 
a  complete  program  in  it. 

The  computer  program  developed  by 
Miss  Filemyr  will  be  made  available  to 
all  laboratories  in  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  using  this  type  of  com- 
puter and  also  through  the  ASTM  to 
laboratories  throughout  the  country. 
The  program  will  permit  any  laboratory 
to  search  some  80,000  to  100,000  infra- 
red spectra  in  a  short  time. 

Miss  Filemyr  is  now  pursuing  her 
studies  as  a  Drexel  senior,  and  she  plans 
to  take  graduate  work  there  after  she 
receives  her  diploma  next  year.  Last 
June  she  completed  the  second  of  two 
6-month  tours  of  duty  at  the  USDA 
laboratory  in  Wyndmoor. 


Gerald  W.  Shelden  Is  Appointed 
Agricultural  Attache  at  Monrovia 

Gerald  W .  Shelden  has  been  appointed 
agricultural  attache  at  Monrovia,  Li- 
beria. He  replaces  Dudley  G.  Williams 
who  has  returned  to  Washington,  D.C, 
for  assignment. 

From  his  headquarters  in  Monrovia, 
Shelden  also  will  have  reporting  respon- 
sibility for  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Re- 
publics of  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  and 
Senegal. 

He  has  been  assistant  agricultural  at- 
tache in  Paris,  France,  since  March 
1965.  He  joined  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  as  an  agricultural  economist  in 
1957  after  being  associated  2  years  with 
the  State  of  Ohio  agricultural  experi- 
ment station.  Shelden  has  B.S.  and  M.S. 
degrees  from  Ohio  State  University  and 
served  2  years  with  the  U.S.  Army. 

As  agricultural  attache  Shelden  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  reporting  on 
agricultural  conditions  and  develop- 
ments in  the  four  countries,  guiding  U.S. 
agricultural  export  promotion  work,  and 
overseeing  U.S.   food  aid  efforts   there. 


Harry  Bryan  Gets  Attache  Post 
In  Guatemala,  Replaces  Wilson 

Harry  C.  Bryan  has  been  appointed 
agricultural  attache  at  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala.  He  replaces  Dalton  L.  Wil- 
S071,  who  is  the  new  agricultural  attache 
at  Lima.  Peru. 

Bryan  served  from  August  1964  to 
October  1966  as  assistant  agricultural 
attache  in  Pakistan,  and  from  last  Oc- 
tober to  April  as  acting  attache  there. 

He  has  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  from 
New  Mexico  State  University,  where  he 
also  served  2  years  as  a  research  assist- 
ant. He  joined  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  in  July  1959. 

His  area  of  reporting  responsibilities 
on  agricultural  conditions  and  develop- 
ments includes  Honduras  and  British 
Honduras  in  addition  to  Guatemala.  A 
major  phase  of  Bryan's  work  will  be  to 
guide  U.S.  agricultural  export  promotion 
work  there.  Guatemala  takes  about  60 
percent  of  its  agricultural  imports  from 
the  United  States,  buying  $76.8  million 
worth  in  1966. 


The  Civil  .Service  Comnii.'oion  paniplilct, 
"Your  Retirement  Sy.stem,'"  has  been 
revised.  Copies  of  the  revised  publication 
are  now  available  from  the  C!ommission. 
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President  Johnson  greeted  five  4-H  Club  members  at  the  White  House  when  they  were  presented  to 
him  by  Secretary  Freeman  during  National  4-H  Club  Week.  The  youths  had  been  chosen  at  4-H  Con- 
gress last  fall  in  Chicago  to  represent  the  2,750,000  4-H'ers  now  belonging  to  95,000  clubs  in  the 
50  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  President  was  told  about  4-H  accomplishments  of  the  past  and  plans 
for  the  future,  and  was  given  a  specially  prepared  volume  of  pictures  and  story  on  the  aims  and 
achievements  of  the  Head-Heart-Hands-Health  youth  everywhere.  Left  to  right,  the  4-H'ers  are 
Sammie  Jackson,  Darlington,  S.C;  Terry  Strueh,  Evansville,  Ind.;  Lynda  Bowers,  Edcouch,  Tex.; 
Beverly  Wiebe,  Wilmington,  Del.;  and  Larry  Kibler,  Luray,  Va. 

YEARBOOK  OF  AGRICULTURE  TELLS  OF    OUTDOORS  USA' 


The  1967  Yearbook  of  Agriculture, 
"Outdoors  USA,"  just  published  by  the 
Department,  tells  of  the  opportunities 
that  rural  America  offers  for  living, 
working,  and  relaxation. 

The  Yearbook  is  designed  for  all 
Americans — citizens  concerned  about 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen,  family  campers,  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
the  total  environment,  children  eager 
to  learn  about  the  outdoors,  and  farm- 
ers interested  in  profitmaking  recrea- 
tion enterprises. 

A  handbook  of  conservation  and  wise 
use  of  natural  resources,  a  guide  to  the 
American  outdoors  with  its  great  recrea- 
tion potential,  and  a  primer  of  natural 
beauty,  the  Yearbook  tells  its  story 
largely  in  terms  of  people. 

"Outdoors  USA"   contains  408   pages 


of  text  illustrated  with  more  than  220 
black  and  white  photographs,  plus  a  sec- 
tion with  43  color  photographs.  There 
are  109  chapters  under  four  headings: 
The  Big  Woods,  Water,  Beautiflcation, 
and  The  Countryside. 

Most  of  the  authors  are  Department 
specialists,  but  there  are  also  chapters 
by  university  faculty  members,  outdoor 
writers,  and  officials  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Senators  and  congressmen  have  lim- 
ited numbers  of  copies  of  the  Yearbook 
for  free  distribution  to  constituents. 
Copies  of  "Outdoors  USA,"  the  1967 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  may  also  be 
obtained  for  $2.75  each  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
The  Department  has  no  copies  for  pub- 
lic distribution  or  sale. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  ADDRESSES 
YOUTH  OUTLOOK  CONFERENCE 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Secretary  Freeman,  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wirtz  helped  spotlight 
conditions  affecting  rural  youth,  at  the 
first  National  Outlook  Conference  on 
Rural  Youth  recently  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Conference  delegates — about  75  youths 
and  more  than  600  key  leaders  in  youth 
programs  throughout  the  Nation — ana- 
lyzed rural  economic,  social,  health,  ed- 
cational,  and  employment  conditions  as 
a  basis  for  promoting  State  and  local 
action  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  rural 
young  people. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  delivered 
the  keynote  address  on  "New  Prospects 
for  Rural  Youth."  Other  program  par- 
ticipants included  Assistant  Secretary 
Dorothy  Jacobson:  Lisle  C.  Carter,  Jr., 
assistant  secretary  for  individual  and 
family  services.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Governor  Ed- 
loard  T.  Breathitt,  Kentucky:  Senator 
James  B.  Pearson,  Kansas:  Senator 
Fred  R.  Harris,  Oklahoma:  and  Repre- 
sentative Morris  K.  Udall,  Arizona. 

The  conference  was  cosponsored  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior, 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity: and  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity. 


Foreign  Research  Administration 
Changes  Announced  by  Irving 

Organizational  changes  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  foreign  research  and  re- 
lated technical  assistance  programs  of 
the  Department  have  been  announced 
by  Dr.  George  W.  Irving,  Jr.,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service. 

"The  critical  importance  of  world  food 
production  for  an  expanding  population 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  organize 
our  resources  to  assure  a  maximum  con- 
tribution by  ARS  scientists  in  aiding  de- 
veloping countries  to  help  themselves," 
Dr.  Irving  said  in  announcing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Programs 
Division.  This  division,  under  the  direc- 
torship of  James  H.  Starkey,  will  assume 
the  functions  previously  assigned  to  the 
Foreign  Research  and  Technical  Pro- 
grams Division,  which  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

The  ARS  administrator  said  the  reor- 
ganization will  enable  the  International 
Programs  Division  to  give  additional  em- 
phasis to  liaison  with  international 
groups,  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  agricultural  programs, 
and  to  provide  assistance  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs. 

Besides  directing  the  extensive  Public 
Law  480  research,  the  International  Pro- 
grams Division  will  coordinate  interna- 
tional ARS  interagency  and  intergovern- 
mental relationships,  including  those 
with  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  International  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Service,  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  and  the  International  Organi- 
zations Staff.  The  division  will  take  part 
in  planning  Participating  Agency  Sei-v- 
ice  Agreements  (PASA's) ,  in  cooperation 
with  the  IADS  and  AID,  and  in  helping 
facilitate  operation  of  the  PASA  pro- 
grams. 

The  International  Programs  Division 
is  also  charged  with  developing  training 
programs  for  foreign  nationals,  tech- 
nically supporting  ARS  missions  abroad, 
and  providing  administrative  support  for 
ARS  personnel  in  foreign  areas. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 

USDA's  December  list.  Featured  are 
turkeys.  Other  plentifuls  include 
oranges,  grapefruit,  grape  juice,  cabbage, 
and  broiler -fryers. 
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Under  the  Forest  Service  recreation  fee 
proffram  for  1967,  2,605  individual  sites 
with  a  capacity  to  serve  306,500  persons 
at  one  time  have  been  designated  as  areas 
at  which  a  fee  is  charged.  In  some  in- 
stances, separate  sites  have  been  com- 
bined as  a  single  designated  area.  This 
combination  of  sites  resulted  in  2,225 
designated  areas  nationwide. 


MRS.    LEAVITT   RECORDS    FOOD    MESSAGE 

VOLUNTEER  HELPS  USDA 
REACH  OUT  TO  FAMILIES 

New  radio  messages  to  help  low- 
income  people  make  better  use  of  USDA 
food  aid  have  been  produced  with  the 
help  of  a  plain-talking  lady  volunteer 
from  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Leavitt,  a  former  teacher, 
who  has  raised  three  children  of  her  own 
and  is  now  a  grandmother,  has  a  special 
flair  for  talking  to  other  women  about 
eating  well  on  a  low  budget. 

Her  radio  talks  are  based  on  a  lifelong 
pursuit  of  practical  knowledge  about 
food — what  and  how  to  buy,  how  to  pre- 
pare, how  to  stretch  the  food  budget. 
She's  shopped  in  food  markets  all  over 
the  world,  learning  how  others  buy  and 
what  they  eat. 

For  3  years  she  has  been  working  with 
people  who  get  USDA-donated  food  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  and  has  visited  many 
homes,  including  those  of  migrant  farm 
workers.  She  gives  simple  demonstra- 
tions at  the  distribution  center  on  using 
donated  foods,  talks  on  the  radio,  and 
has  been  on  television. 

Last  summer  she  came  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  donate  her 
services  in  making  recordings  of  some 
of  her  special  messages  to  low-income 
families — so  they  can  be  used  as  public 
service  broadcast  in  other  areas  of  the 
country.  They  have  been  made  into  two 
records — one  for  broadcast  in  areas  with 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  another 
for  use  in  areas  with  the  Family  Food 
Donation  Program,  both  administered 
by  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice. 

This  is  one  of  a  variety  of  approaches 
USDA  is  using  to  help  low-income  peo- 
ple get  better  diets  through  its  food  pro- 
grams. In  a  number  of  Mississippi  coun- 
ties, neighborhood  people  have  been 
hired  as  program  aides  to  call  on  other 
low-income  families  to  explain  USDA 
food  help  and  show  how  the  family  can 
eat  better.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  can 
be  extended. 


RETIREE  AWARDED  FOR  TOOL 
HE  INVENTED  15  YEARS  AGO 

Fifteen  years  ago.  Almond  D.  Bull  of 
Chickasha,  Okla.,  invented  a  device  that 
saves  the  Federal  Government  about  $1 
million  a  year. 

Recently,  at  the  age  of  71,  he  received 
from  Secretary  Freeman  a  $5,000 
award- — largest  of  its  kind  made  by  the 
Department — and  the  belated  thanks  of 
a  grateful  Government. 

Bull,  a  soil  scientist  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  until  his  retirement, 
received  the  award  for  inventing  a 
power-driven  soil  sampler  that  makes 
soil  surveying  easier  and  faster.  The  de- 
vice brings  up  a  4-foot-long  tubeful  of 
soil  without  mixing  it  up  so  scientists 
can  tell  what  kind  of  soil  it  is.  It  takes 
about  30  seconds,  without  hand  digging 
or  boring. 

More  than  400  of  the  samplers  are  in 
use  by  Department  soils  men  and  others. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  estimates 
it  has  been  able  to  survey  about  35  mil- 
lion acres  more  land  than  it  could  have 
without  the  power  sampler. 

Proposals  to  reward  Bull  for  his 
achievement  were  sidetracked  on  tech- 
nicalities some  years  ago  and  he  retired 
without  recognition. 

But  officials  of  his  agency  didn't  for- 
get. They  brought  his  case  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Secretary  Freeman,  who  ordered 
a  complete  review  of  the  15 -year-old 
proposal. 

In  making  the  presentation,  the  Sec- 
retary said  Bull  had  earned  the  gratitude 
of  all  taxpayers  for  his  money-saving  in- 
vention as  well  as  that  of  all  soil-scien- 
tists who  have  had  to  use  hand-operated 
soil  augers. 


Disease  Virus  Is  Grown  in  Lab, 
Examined  Under  Microscope 

For  the  first  time  the  virus  that  causes 
acute  avian  leukosis,  or  Marek's  disease, 
has  been  grown  in  the  laboratory  and 
examined  under  the  electron  microscope. 

In  recent  years,  Marek's  disease  has 
cost  poultrymen  millions  of  dollars  in 
losses  of  young  chickens.  Although  this 
disease  produces  some  of  the  same  symp- 
toms as  lymphoid  leukosis,  there  has 
been  increasing  evidence  that  the  two  are 
separate  diseases;  the  identification  of  a 
causative  virus  of  Marek's  disease  con- 
firms this. 

Marek's  disease  is  an  acute  infection 
that  produces  high  mortality  in  a  short 
time.  Lymphoid  leukosis,  however,  is  a 
chronic  form  that  strikes  older  birds  and 
can  linger  on  for  months  without  kill- 
ing. 


Lanier  Named  IFYE  President 

Verle  Lanier,  International  Agricul- 
tural Development  Service  Vietnam  of- 
ficer, has  been  elected  president  of  the 
United  States  International  Farm  Youth 
Exchange  Alumni  Association    (IFYE). 

"IFYE  is  a  people-to-people  program 
in  which  U.S.  young  people  live  and  work 
for  6  months  with  rural  people  in  other 
countries.  In  exchange,  cooperating 
countries  send  delegates  to  the  United 
States  for  a  similar  experience,"  Lanier 
explains.  Since  IFYE  exchanges  started 
in  1948,  about  2,063  foreign  participants 
from  69  countries  have  come  to  the 
United  States;  1,853  U.S.  young  people 
have  gone  abroad. 

Lanier  was  an  IFYE  from  Montana  to 
Japan  in  1958.  After  this  experience,  he 
continued  in  international  agricultural 
development  by  working  2  years  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  International  Voluntary 
Service.  He  then  served  as  Agency  for 
International  Development  agricultural 
program  officer  in  Vietnam  before  join- 
ing USDA. 
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Alabama  Conservationist  Named 
To  RAD  Advisory  Committee 

Van  B.  Brindley  of  Blountsville,  Ala., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Rural  Areas  Devel- 
opment. 

The  34-member  committee  advises  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  program 
planning  aspects  of  the  nationwide  rural 
areas  development  movement. 

Brindley  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Review  Committee  for  northeast- 
ern Alabama  for  6  years,  and  has  worked 
on  his  ASC  county  committee. 

He  has  served  on  the  Alabama  State 
ASCS  Committee,  and  for  the  past  10 
years  he  has  been  president  of  the  Blount 
County  Farmers  Mutual  Exchange. 


Mrs.  Virginia  Smith,  program  clerk  in  the 
Rapides  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation County  Office,  Alexandria,  La.,  was 
stopped  by  police  recently  for  an  unusual  rea- 
son. She  was  cited  for  being  a  safe  driver  and 
issued  a  ticket  entitling  her  to  a  dozen  red 
roses.  The  safe  driver  citations  are  in  connec- 
tion with  a  local  safety  program. 


Dr.   Ellis  examines  a  cow  suspected  of  having 
tuberculosis. 


SCIENTISTS  PICK  LOCK 
GUARDING  INSECT  SECRET 

Scientists  have  picked  the  lock  guard- 
ing one  of  the  insect  kingdom's  best- 
kept  secrets — the  chemical  key  to  con- 
trolling a  protective  resting  state,  of  cer- 
tain insects. 

Some  insects  enter  this  resting  state 
(called  diapause)  to  escape  such  hostile 
environments  as  cold  weather,  drought, 
or  famine.  A  juvenile  hormone,  identi- 
fied and  produced  synthetically  by  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service  entomolo- 
gists "awakens"  the  insects  from  their 
resting  state  and  forces  them  back  into 
a  hostile  environment,  as  in  mid-winter. 

As  little  as  50  micrograms  applied  to 
the  abdomens  of  alfalfa  weevils  and 
cereal  leaf  beetles  awaken  the  insects 
and  induce  them  to  feed,  mate,  and  lay 
eggs  within  a  week  after  treatment. 
Scientists  at  ARS'  Insect  Physiology 
Pioneering  Research  Laboratory  identi- 
fied the  hormone. 

Scientists  discovered  the  hormone 
during  research  to  determine  the  chemi- 
cal processes  involved  in  this  resting 
state. 

Of  immediate  importance  to  scientists, 
the  hormone  provides  a  way  to  rear  large 
numbers  of  these  insects  for  laboratory 
research.  Such  mass  rearing  will  shorten 
the  time  needed  to  develop  new  or  better 
insect  controls  because  it  will  make 
available  unlimited  quantities  of  the  in- 
sects. Alfalfa  weevils  and  cereal  leaf 
beetles  normally  remain  in  diapause  for 
about  16  weeks,  during  which  they  are 
useless  for  most  laboratory  research. 

After  tests  determine  that  the  hor- 
mone can  be  used  safely,  ways  may  also 
be  developed  to  reduce  damage  to  future 
crops  by  treating  infested  land  with  hor- 
mone preparations. 


USDA  Scientist  Helps  Fight 
El  Salvador's  Cattle  Diseases 

A  crippling  blow  to  the  livestock  in- 
industry  of  the  Central  American  Re- 
public of  El  Salvador  might  have  been 
averted  by  a  Department  veterinarian. 

Dr.  Ed  Ellis,  chief  of  bacteriology  diag- 
nostic service  at  USDA's  National  Ani- 
mal Diseases  Laboratory  in  Iowa,  re- 
cently spent  his  summer  vacation  help- 
ing El  Salvador  cattlemen  rid  their  herds 
of  deadly  brucellosis  and  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Ellis  went  to  El  Salvador  at  the  re- 
quest and  expense  of  El  Salvador  live- 
stock producers  who  were  familiar  with 
his  work  from  two  previous  official  visits. 
On  those  two  occasions,  Dr.  Ellis  partici- 
pated in  animal  health  programs  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

El  Salvador's  national  average  milk 
production  per  cow  is  1,500  pounds  per 
year  as  compared  to  8,513  pounds  in  the 
United  States.  Despite  a  cattle  popula- 
tion of  700,000,  per  capita  meat  con- 
sumption in  El  Salvador  is  only  13 
pounds. 

In  an  effort  to  pinpoint  and  localize 
the  problem.  Dr.  Ellis  instituted  a  test- 
ing program  covering  several  large  herds. 
In  one  herd,  he  found  67  percent  of  the 
adult  milk  cows  reacting  to  the  tubercu- 
lin test.  Close  examination  of  the  same 
animals  revealed  that  almost  10  percent 
also  were  infected  with  brucellosis. 

Another  herd,  although  previously 
subjected  to  eradication  procedures  by 
the  owner,  was  still  found  to  be  infected 
with  both  diseases  (brucellosis — 7/100 
percent;  tuberculosis — 10  percent). 

Laying  out  a  proposed  brucellosis 
eradication  program.  Dr.  Ellis  recom- 
mended that  the  young  animals  be  vac- 
cinated and  that  the  older  infected  ani- 
mals be  slaughtered  for  beef. 

Tuberculosis,  however,  presented  a 
more  difficult  problem  since  wholesale 
slaughter  would  virtually  destroy  El 
Salvador's  milk  producing  industry.  So, 
as  a  first  step  in  a  long-range  campaign, 
Dr.  Ellis  urged  that  all  milk  from  in- 
fected herds  be  pasteurized  to  avoid  in- 
fecting humans. 

The  El  Salvador  cattlemen  who  put  up 
their  own  money  for  Dr.  Ellis'  help  are 
representative  of  their  government's 
self-help  efforts  to  improve  agriculture. 
The  El  Salvador  Government  has  built 
institutions  of  agricultural  research  and 
education  and  has  begun  programs  of 
land  settlement,  crop  and  livestock  pro- 
duction, and  credit  for  low-income 
farmers.  A  university  school  of  agricul- 
ture and  a  good  vocational  agricultural 
school  are  turning  out  more  and  more 
trained  agriculturists. 


Department's  NAL  Publishes 
Agricultural/Biological  Vocabulary 

Secretary  Freeman  has  announced 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Library's  Agricul- 
tural/Biological Vocabulary.  The  vocab- 
ulary provides  a  major  tool  for  use  in 
automated  or  manual  information  stor- 
age and  retrieval  systems  devoted  to  sub- 
ject fields  of  interest  to  agriculture. 

Many  specialized  vocabulary  lists  ex- 
ist in  the  field  of  agricultural  scientific 
and  technical  information.  Recognizing 
that  a  single  standard  vocabulary  will 
benefit  all  users  of  agricultural /biologi- 
cal information,  and  that  such  a  vocab- 
ulary is  essential  for  access  to  informa- 
tion through  computers,  the  National 
Agricultural  Library  established  its  Ag- 
ricultural Vocabulary  Project  in  Novem- 
ber 1964  to  compile  the  needed  vocabu- 
lary. 

The  Agricultural/Biological  Vocabu- 
lary is  published  in  two  volumes.  Volume 
1  lists  the  terms  under  broad  subject 
fields  and  within  specific  subject  groups. 
Volume  2  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
terms,  which  includes  references  to  pre- 
ferred terms,  narrower  terms,  broader 
terms,  and  related  terms.  The  vocabulary 
is  designed  to  serve  as  a  key  to  published 
literature  and  to  unpublished  research 
reports  and  other  agricultural-related 
information. 

Free  distribution  of  the  vocabulary  is 
being  made  to  depository  libraries  and 
libraries  of  agricultural  colleges  and 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Others  may  purchase  a  2-volume  set  for 
$6  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Goverrunent  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Horticulture  Citation  Given 

Dr.  Neil  W.  Stuart,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  Beltsville,  Md.,  was 
awarded  a  citation  at  the  recent  22d  an- 
nual American  Horticultural  Congress 
in  Cleveland. 

Dr.  Stuart,  a  plant  physiologist  in  the 
Crops  Research  Division,  was  awarded 
the  citation  for  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  nutrition  and  effects 
of  environment  on  ornamental  plants 
and  their  practical  application  in  the 
production  of  florist  and  nursery  crops. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  THE  LARG- 
EST EXPORTER  of  farm  products,  ac- 
coxinting  for  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  total. 


THE   RAIN   TRAP — AN   ARTIFICIAL  WATERING 
HOLE   FOR   WILDLIFE 

Wild  Animals  Are  Added  to  List 
Of  Those  Helped  by  USDA 

Many  ingenious  devices  have  been  de- 
veloped to  make  outdoor  living  a  bit  more 
comfortable  for  humans.  Now  scientists 
have  something  for  wild  animals:  An 
artificial  watering  hole  that  can  be  set 
up  in  out-of-the-way  places  to  provide 
drinking  water  for  wildlife  and  serve  as 
an  emergency  source  of  water  for  fire- 
fighting. 

The  device  is  a  rain  trap,  originally  de- 
veloped by  Department  researchers  for 
watering  livestock.  It  consists  of  a  20- 
by-20-foot  nylon  mat  and  a  1,500-gallon 
bag.  The  mat  is  laid  on  a  slope,  with  one 
corner  lower  than  the  others.  Rainwater 
that  falls  on  the  mat  is  channelled  into 
a  pipe  connected  to  the  bag.  From  the 
bag,  the  water  fiows  to  a  watering 
trough.  A  100-foot  length  of  pipe  sepa- 
rates the  watering  trough  from  the  rest 
of  the  trap,  so  that  wildlife  will  not  be 
frightened  away  by  the  unfamiliar  sight 
of  the  bag  and  mat. 

The  system  is  being  tested  experi- 
mentally in  Coconino  National  Forest  in 
Arizona.  Deer,  elk,  wild  turkey,  and  song 
birds  have  been  observed  drinking  from 
the  trough. 

Fire  fighters  can  siphon  off  water  from 
the  bag  through  a  T-valve  installed  in 
the  pipe  between  the  bag  and  the  trough. 
Such  emergency  water  supplies  will 
prove  invaluable  for  containing  and  con- 
trolling small  fires  in  hard-to-get-at 
spots,  forest  rangers  believe. 

The  rain  trap  in  Coconino  National 
Forest,  which  cost  about  $400  to  install, 
is  similar  to  one  used  by  many  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  water-short  areas. 

Rain  trap  studies  are  part  of  the  water 
conservation  research  conducted  by 
USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


SMOKEY  BEAR  HEARS  RECORD 

Smokey  Bear,  the  conscience  of  fire 
users  in  the  Nation's  forests,  has  taken 
on  a  new  role  as  music  critic. 

Smokey,  a  resident  of  the  National 
Zoo  in  Washington,  D.C,  recently  was 
given  a  premiere  hearing  of  a  new  re- 
cording about  himself.  The  recording, 
called  "Smokey  Bear  With  Ranger  Hal," 
was  played  at  his  cage  on  an  old- 
fashioned  gramaphone. 

The  event  was  staged  by  the  Forest 
Service  as  its  part  of  the  official  kickoff 
for  National  Fire  Prevention  Week. 

On  hand  to  test  Smokey 's  reactions 
were  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana, 
long-time  supporter  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's cooperative  forest  fire  prevention 
program;  Washington  (D.C.)  Fire  Chief 
Henry  Galotta;  a  group  of  boys  from  St. 
Stephens  Boys  School  in  Alexandria, 
Va.;  and  three  featured  performers  of 
the  recording.  They  are  Jere  Hathaway 
Wright  of  Washington,  D.C,  who  wrote 
the  words  and  music,  and  Washington 
television  personalities  Jackson  Weaver 
(the  voice  of  Smokey  Bear) ,  and  Hal 
Shaw  ("Ranger  Hal"). 


Wild  Oat  Species  May  Become 
Basis  for  Major  Protein  Increase 

A  wild  oat  species  introduced  into  this 
country  from  the  Mediterranean  region 
could  become  the  foundation  for  a  major 
increase  in  protein  for  a  hungry  world. 

Scientists  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  found  that 
collections  of  the  wild  species,  Avena 
sterilis,  contain  high  protein,  high  ker- 
nel (groat)  weight,  and  disease  resist- 
ance. The  scientists  are  working  to  breed 
these  good  traits  into  commercial 
varieties. 

Several  of  the  wild  oat  collections  have 
protein  contents  as  high  as  30  percent. 


Land  Bank  Gives  Medal 

Howard  C.  Jackson,  State  conserva- 
tionist. Soil  Conservation  Service,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  was  awarded  a  Federal 
Land  Bank  medal  at  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  soil  and  water  conservation  su- 
pervisors at  Southeast  Missouri  State 
College. 

The  medal,  authorized  by  Congress 
and  President  Johnson,  was  presented  to 
Jackson  for  "his  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  Missouri  agriculture"  and  the 
contribution  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  Missouri  landowners  and 
operators. 
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Advisors  See  Policy  and  Unity 
As  Keys  to  Ending    Exodus' 

It  will  take  a  national  policy  to  bring 
about  an  improved  rural-urban  balance 
and  greater  unity  of  Federal  programs  in 
rural  areas  to  end  the  exodus  of  people 
from  countryside  to  city,  according  to  28 
public  policy  advisors. 

During  a  2-day  meeting  at  the  Depart- 
ment, members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Rural  Areas  Development 
repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion among  private  groups  and  all  levels 
of  government  to  establish  a  nationwide 
manpower  service  which  would  create 
new  jobs  and  expand  opportunity  in  the 
countryside,  thus  helping  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  congestion  and  small  town 
decline. 

The  population  exodus  from  country- 
side to  city  that  has  crowded  70  percent 
of  the  people  onto  1.2  percent  of  the  land 
"could  and  should  be  reversed  through 
conscious,  deliberate,  and  planned  efforts 
within  a  national  manpower  service,"  the 
committee  said. 

The  need  for  Federal  programs  and 
activity  outside  metropolitan  areas  was 
repeatedly  stressed.  "No  one  Federal  de- 
partment, no  one  private  organization, 
can  do  the  job  alone."  was  the  theme 
that  ran  throughout  the  2-day  confer- 
ence. 

The  advisors  approved  the  policy  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Freeman  expressing  a 
new  conception  of  community.  They 
urged  the  Secretary  to  continue  to  push 
for  a  national  policy  of  better  rural- 
urban  balance,  with  a  greater  applica- 
tion of  Federal  aid  outside  metropolitan 
areas,  to  ease  population  pressures  in 
large  cities  and  to  restore  job  and  living 
opportunities  in  the  countryside. 

Committee  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  included: 

— Develop  better  organizational  struc- 
ture with  which  all  Federal  agencies  can 
work  at  the  local  level,  based  upon  local 
initiative,  aspirations,  and  goals  of  all 
groups  within  the  community. 

— Seek  out  and  implement  ways  and 
means  of  keeping  the  median  family 
farms  in  young  farm  hands. 


Darlene  Johnson,  center,  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Administration  secretary,  was  chosen  Miss 
USDA  and  Miss  Congeniality  at  the  recent  Har- 
vest Ball.  She  represented  Consumer  and  Mar- 
keting Service.  Darlene  Corbett,  right.  Miss  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  was  first  runner-up,  and 
Donna  Ellington,  left,  Miss  Plant  Industry,  was 
second  runner-up.  The  other  two  finalists  were 
Betty  Keller,  Miss  Farmer  Cooperative  Service, 
and  Jennifer  Apfel,  Miss  Forest  Service. 


— Provide  small  farmers  and  ex-farm- 
workers with  information  about  pro- 
grams they  can  use  to  develop  new  job 
skills  and  nonfarm  businesses. 

— A  special  effort  be  made  to  provide 
job  opportunities  for  minority  groups  and 
other  low-income  people,  and  efforts 
pressed  to  secure  strict  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  regulations  in  administering 
Federal  programs. 

— A  thorough  review  of  all  national 
policies,  including  geographic  location  of 
Government  installations  and  procure- 
ment contracts,  to  make  certain  they 
work  to  provide  increased  jobs  and  op- 
portunities for  people  in  rural  areas. 

— Special  programs  for  towns,  small 
cities,  and  counties  to  encourage  and 
enable  them  to  work  together  in  multi- 
county  districts  or  communities, 

— That  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  and  should  act  to  meet  the 
urgent  food  needs  of  hungry  people  and 
should  do  so  even  if  local  and  State  au- 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN'S  POSTERS 
PLUG  USDA  FOOD  STAMPS 

About  60  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  elementary 
school  children  recently  displayed  their 
artistic  as  well  as  imaginary  credentials 
showing  how  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
can  improve  the  diets  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies by  increasing  their  food-buying 
power. 

The  youngsters  displayed  their  talents 
m  a  Food  Stamp  Program  poster  contest 
sponsored  by  Buffalo's  Urban  League  to 
help  increase  public  understanding  of 
Che  program. 

A  colorful  poster  submitted  by  a  sixth- 
grade  girl  won  first  prize  ca  325  U.S. 
Savings  Bondi.  She  drew  a  cornucopia 
spilling  over  a  tempting  variety  of  fruit, 
with  a  large  lettered  message  urging  "Use 
Government  Stamps  .  .  .  Good  Fruit  for 
Good  Health." 

Prizes  were  donated  by  local  and  near- 
by banks  which  issue  food  stamps,  along 
with  a  personal  donation  by  John  Cobb 
of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
in  Buffalo. 


"America  the  Beautiful'  Photos 
Are  Being  Used  as  Teaching  Aid 

A  set  of  "America  the  Beautiful"  pho- 
tographs is  being  used  as  a  teaching  aid 
in  India. 

Most  of  the  people  for  miles  around 
Mahorashtra  are  farmers,  and  Joy 
Stevens,  Peace  Corps  volunteer,  finds 
that  such  pictures  as  field  stripping, 
farmstead  windbreaks,  a  parallel-ter- 
raced alfalfa  field,  contour  stripcrop- 
ping.  and  contour  irrigation  of  ricefields 
are  beneficial  to  this  area. 

He  plans  to  change  the  name  of  the 
exhibit  to  "The  American  Farm"  and  use 
it  as  a  teaching  device  for  the  village 
farmers. 

thorities  do  not  fully  meet  their  obliga- 
tions in  this  regard. 

— Train  and  retrain  USDA  personnel 
from  varied  backgrounds  so  they  can 
serve  in  areas  of  human  and  economic 
development  at  the  county  level. 

— That  funds  for  rural  human  and 
resource  development  programs  be  ex- 
panded. 


YOUR  LEAVE  PICTURE 

Did  you  know  that  the  1967  leave  year 
will  consist  of  27  biweekly  pay  periods? 
It  began  Sunday,  January  1,  1967,  and 
ends  Saturday,  January  13,  1968. 

Here  are  additional  facts  on  leave  for 
Federal  employees: 

Annual  Leave,  for  vacations  or  other 
personal  business,  except  for  emergen- 
cies, must  be  authorized  in  advance, 
generally  by  the  immediate  supervisor. 

Annual  leave  is  earned  at  the  follow- 
ing rates.  Full-time  employees  with  less 
than  3  years  of  service,  13  days  a  year; 
with  3  but  less  than  15  years  of  service, 
20  days  a  year;  with  15  or  more  years, 
26  days  a  year. 

Generally,  part-time  employees  with 
less  than  3  years  of  service  earn  1  hour 
of  annual  leave  for  each  20  hours  in  a 
pay  status;  with  3  but  less  than  15  years. 
1  hour  for  each  13  hours;  with  more 
than  15  years,  1  hour  for  each  10  hours. 

Annual  leave  may  be  accumulated 
within  limitations.  Certain  overseas  em- 
ployees may  accumulate  45  days,  other 
employees  30  days.  Additional  annual 
leave  cannot  be  accumulated.  Employees 
must  use  all  the  leave  earned  each  year, 
or  lose  the  unused  portion. 

Thirty  days,  or  the  amount  carried 
forward  at  the  beginning  of  the  leave 
year  (if  more  than  30  days)  is  the  maxi- 
mum for  which  lump-sum  payments  can 
be  made  on  leaving  Federal  service. 

Annual  leave  may  be  taken  all  at  once, 
or  in  parts,  at  the  discretion  of  the  em- 
ploying agency. 

Sick  Leave,  for  medical,  dental,  opti- 
cal, and  other  appointments  for  physical 
examination  and  or  treatment,  and  for 
illness  or  injury.  Advance  authorization 
requested  for  known  appointments, 
scheduled  surgery,  etc.  Absence  requires 
proof  of  inability  to  work,  in  the  form 
of  a  doctor's  certificate  or  other  evi- 
dence acceptable  to  the  agency. 

Full-time  employees  earn  13  days  of 
sick  leave  a  year,  part-time  employees 
1  hour  for  each  20  hours  in  a  pay  status. 
There  is  no  ceiling  on  accumulation. 

Court  and  Jury  Leave.  Employees 
summoned  to  court  as  witnesses  for  the 
U.S.  or  D.C.  Governments,  or  to  serve  on 
any  Federal  or  State  jury,  may  take  leave 
with  pay,  with  no  charge  against  annual 
leave,  but  may  not  take  fees  for  such 
duty. 

Military  Leave  may  be  given  with  pay 
for  not  more  than  15  days  in  any  calen- 
dar year  to  permanent  or  indefinite  em- 
ployees in  the  National  Guard  or  one  of 
the  military  reserve  organizations  when 
called  to  active  duty  or  training  with  the 
Armed  Forces. 
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REA  Borrowers  Top  $3  Billion 
In  Total  Payments  on  Loans 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1967, 
rural  electric  and  telephone  systems 
made  payments  on  their  Government 
loans  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $1  million 
every  working  day,  and  passed  the  $3 
billion  mark  in  their  total  payments  on 
loans,  the  Department  has  reported. 

The  $1  million-a-day  cash  fiow  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury  represents  the  highest 
level  of  principal  and  interest  payments 
in  the  history  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration's  loan  programs.  It 
is  attributed  in  part  to  the  joint  effort 
of  REA  with  its  borrowers  to  help  mini- 
mize the  net  cash  demand  on  the  Treas- 
ury by  making  payments  on  REA  loans 
ahead  of  due  dates. 

Millions  of  rural  people  benefit  from 
the  advantages  of  electric  and  telephone 
service.  Electric  power  and  modern  com- 
munications are  essential  for  rural  in- 
dustrial and  recreational  development. 

Leave  Without  Pay  may  be  granted  on 
request  at  the  employing  agency's  dis- 
cretion whether  or  not  there  is  accrued 
annual  or  sick  leave,  for  such  purposes 
as  education  of  benefit  to  the  agency, 
recovery  from  illness  or  disability,  pend- 
ing final  disability  retirement  approval 
or  final  disability  compensation  action. 

Advanced  Leave.  Some  agencies  grant 
annual  or  sick  leave  in  advance  of  its 
being  earned;  some  do  not.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  up  to  30  days  of  sick 
leave  may  be  advanced  in  case  of  seri- 
ous illness  or  disability. 

Administrative  Leave  may  be  granted 
by  agencies  to  employees  without  charge 
to  annual  leave  under  special  conditions. 
Examples — to  vote,  to  donate  blood,  to 
attend  job-related  meetings.  Under  this 
category,  too,  come  excused  tardiness 
and  early  closing  when  weather  condi- 
tions are  extreme  and/or  hazardous. 


New  Methods,  Remote  Sensors 
Promise  Better  Data— Trelogan 

Modem  methods  of  collecting  statis- 
tics, and  remote  sensing  devices  still  in 
the  experimental  stage,  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  a  much  greater  variety  and 
amount  of  agricultural  data  for  farmers 
and  businessmen,  according  to  Dr. 
Harry  Trelogan,  administrator  of  the 
Statistical  Reporting  Service. 

In  a  talk  before  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Institute,  Dr.  Trelogan  said, 
"Modern  business  relies  more  than  ever 
before  on  numbers  for  decisionmaking." 
He  cited  as  examples  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural statistics  for  internal  management 
and  for  determining  the  location  of 
plants,  volume  of  production,  and  sale  of 
goods. 

Along  with  increased  use  by  business, 
he  said,  "the  number  and  coverage  of  re- 
ports designed  primarily  for  farm  use 
has  continued  to  grow."  He  explained 
that  farmers  have  relied  on  agricultural 
estimates  mainly  to  judge  the  value  of 
their  products  for  bargaining  purposes, 
and  businessmen  have  used  them  chiefly 
as  a  tool  for  increasing  productivity  and 
lowering  costs. 

Newer  methods  for  collecting  statistics 
that  have  been  adopted  in  recent  years 
include  area  sample  surveys  in  which 
interviewers  visit  several  thousand  sci- 
entifically selected  segments  of  land. 
Dr.  Trelogan  said  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram could  result  in  a  great  deal  more 
information  on  land  use,  both  farm  and 
nonfarm,  and  on  the  relation  of  land  use 
to  crop  yields. 

A  second  method  is  objective  measure- 
ments of  yield  in  which  thousands  of 
small  plots  in  fields  are  visited  monthly 
during  the  growing  season.  Actual  phys- 
ical counts  are  made  to  estimate  yields. 

Dr.  Trelogan  said  this  program  offers 
a  potential  for  "evaluating  the  effects 
under  actual  farming  conditions,  of  new 
varieties  and  practices  in  relation  to  soil 
characteristics  and  other  variables. 

"It  would  be  a  powerful  tool  to  over- 
come the  limitations  of  results  obtained 
by  controlled  experimentation  in  labora- 
tories, greenhouses,  or  experimental 
farms." 

Remote  sensory  devices  on  aircraft 
or  satellites  and  increased  use  of  elec- 
tronic computers  in  combination  with 
the  newer  statistical  methods  could 
vastly  increase  the  agricultural  data 
available,  he  added. 

Farmers  would  benefit  directly  from 
any  use  of  statistics  to  increase  produc- 
tivity of  land,  Dr.  Trelogan  said.  They 
would  share  indirectly  if  the  businesses 
on  which  they  depend  for  supplies  can 
use  statistics  to  reduce  costs  and  in- 
crease productivity. 
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He  Mediates  Produce  Disputes- 
It  Takes  Special  Kind  of  Skill 

Mediating  a  produce  dispute  takes  a 
special  kind  of  skill. 

To  be  successful  at  it.  you  have  to  ap- 
proach it  as  a  lawyer,  accountant,  farmer, 
transportation  expert,  businessman,  and 
psychologist — all  rolled  into  one. 

One  such  person  is  Eugene  Carlucci, 
stationed  in  New  York  City  with  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service.  His  job  as 
a  regulatory  specialist  with  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Division  is  to  advise  produce- 
men  on  their  marketing  transactions  and 
to  help  handle  cases  under  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act 
tPACAi. 

The  Federal  law,  in  its  38th  year,  serves 
as  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  multi-billion- 
dollar  fruit  and  vegetable  industry.  It  sets 
up  the  machinery  that  Carlucci  and  his 
counterparts  around  the  country  use  for 
preventing  and  settling  disputes  that  can 
crop  up  suddenly  in  this  swift-moving. 
heavy-risk  industry. 

Carlucci  grew  up  with  the  "trade,"  and 
the  people  in  it  have  confidence  in  him. 
In  their  own  specialized  language,  he  t«lls 
producemen  how  to  draw  up  clear-cut 
contracts  that  will  avoid  business  pitfalls. 
And  he  explains  the  responsibilities  they 
have  under  PACA  such  as  paying 
promptly  for  produce  they've  contracted 
to  buy.  and  delivering  produce  they've 
agreed  to  sell. 

Stopping  in  at  the  New  York  office — 
which  services  12  Northeastern  States — 
you  might  find  Carlucci  on  the  telephone 
arbitrating  a  dispute.  The  details,  he 
learns,  boil  down  to  this:  A  New  York 
receiver  wants  to  reject  a  carload  of  let- 
tuce because  it  isn't  up  to  the  quality 
specified  in  his  contract.  The  shipper,  on 
the  other  hand,  feels  the  load  does  meet 
contract  terms. 

Before  calling  Carlucci.  the  two  were 
deadlocked  in  a  heated  argument,  while 
the  shipment  of  perishable  lettuce  rested 
on  a  railroad  track  facing  threat  of  de- 
terioration. 

Talking  to  one,  then  the  other,  Car- 
lucci gets  the  details  over  the  phone. 
Usually  he  suggests  that  the  produce  be 
Federally  inspected  to  confi.rm  officially 
its  quality  and  condition,  if  it  hasn't  al- 
ready been  inspected.  Then,  based  on  the 
facts — and  considering  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  both  shipper  and  re- 
ceiver— he  can  likely  work  out  a  settle- 
ment agreeable  to  each.  The  lettuce,  as  a 
result,  promptly  moves  on  to  market. 

Some  disputes  can  be  settled  just  this 
fast — in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours — 
much  more  quickly  than  if  they  were 
taken  to  court.  And  the  costs  are  negligi- 


Durwood  Ball,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  right, 
shows  Tunisian  laborers  how  to  operate  a  planter 
at  a  seed-producing  center  in  the  Oued  Marguel- 
III  watershed  project  area.  The  center  will  be  a 
prime  source  of  grasses  and  legumes  for  a  range- 
land  improvement  program  planned  for  the  area. 
Ball  is  back  in  Uvalde,  Tex.,  as  range  conserva- 
tionist after  a  2-year  assignment  under  an 
agreement  by  the  Department,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  the  Tunisian 
Government. 


87,946  Rural  Families 
Helped  by  FHA  Loans 

More  than  23,000  of  the  Nation's  low- 
income  rural  families  were  given  a 
chance  to  break  their  economic  barriers 
with  economic  opportunity  loans  from 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  fiscal 
1967. 

And  64,946  family  farmers  got  operat- 
ing loans  totaling  $300,313,503  to  make 
needed  adjustments  in  their  operations 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Individual  rural  families  received 
16,453  economic  opportunity  loans  total- 
ing $28,159,747  for  tools,  supplies,  and 
working  space  they  needed  to  increase 
their  incomes.  Another  7,200  families. 
members  of  rural  cooperatives,  received 
382  economic  opportunity  loans  totaling 
$4,086,382  to  develop  new  cooperatives 
or  improve  existing  organizations  rang- 
ing in  membership  from  three  to  1.136 
families. 

Purposes  for  which  operating  loans 
are  made  include  purchase  of  livestock, 
machinery,  seed,  feed,  other  equipment 
and  supplies,  pasture  improvement, 
fencing  and  other  minor  real  estate  im- 
provements, and  refinancing  of  debts. 


New  ERS  Publication  Details 
Rural  Opportunities  for  Youth 

The  opportunities  rural  America  offers 
youth  for  living,  learning,  working,  and 
relaxing  are  detailed  in  "AGE  OF 
TRANSITION:  Rural  Youth  in  a 
Changing  Society,"  published  by  the  De- 
partment's Economic  Research  Service. 

The  book  was  the  official  handbook 
for  participants  in  the  first  National 
Outlook  Conference  on  Rural  Youth. 
Conference  delegates — about  75  youths 
and  600  key  leaders  in  youth  programs 
throughout  the  Nation — analyzed  the 
condition  of  rural  economics,  health, 
education,  and  employment. 

"AGE  OF  TRANSITION"  was  com- 
piled by  the  Economic  Research  Service 
from  research  and  analyses  by  many 
agencies,  organizations,  and  individuals. 
For  further  study  and  research,  a  sup- 
plement of  supporting  data  for  the 
charts  accompanies  the  book. 

Single  copies  of  "AGE  OF  TRANSI- 
TION: Rural  Youth  in  a  Changing 
Society,"  Agricultural  Handbook  347, 
and  its  supplement  are  available  free 
from  the  Division  of  Information,  Office 
of  Management  Services,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250.  Please  include  your  ZIP  Code. 


Dairy  Program  Participants  Gross 
More  Than  Those  Not  Taking  Part 

Dairymen  taking  part  in  Standard 
Plan  recordkeeping  within  the  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  (DHIA) 
grossed  an  average  of  $233  more  per  cow 
than  nonparticipants.  summaries  for 
1966  show. 

Participants  produced  an  average  of 
12,307  pounds  of  milk  per  cow.  or  57  per- 
cent more  than  nonparticipants.  Average 
production  in  DHIA  herds  was  up  180 
pounds  from  the  previous  year,  accord- 
ing to  Department  data. 

A  common  rule  in  the  dairy  business 
holds  that  a  producer  profits  only  if  his 
income  exceeds  twice  his  feed  cost.  On 
that  basis,  99  percent  of  the  participants 
in  the  DHIA  Standard  Plan  made  a  profit 
in  1966.  but  almost  half  of  the  nonpar- 
ticipants either  lost  money  or  barely 
broke  even. 


ble  for  all  concerned,  since  PACA  work  is 
conducted  with  the  licensing  fees  of 
producemen  who  gain  its  benefits. 

Other  cases  are  more  complex,  and 
may  require  decisions  by  USDA's  judicial 
officer  after  a  "formal"  complaint-filing 
procedure.  Still,  the  bulk  of  PACA  com- 
plaints are  handled  informally  by 
Carlucci  and  other  regulatory  specialists 
who   work   out  of  New   York.   Chicago. 


Fort  'Worth.  Los  Angeles,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Although  Carlucci's  job  is  a  demand- 
ing one,  he  gains  intense  satisfaction 
from  being  able  to  offer  direct  protec- 
tion to  growers  and  handlers  of  produce 
and  "pocketbook"  protection  to  millions 
of  food  shoppers  who  gain  the  ultimate 
benefits  of  a  fair,  honest,  efficient  pro- 
duce industry. 
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HONORS 


Dr.  Lewis  P.  McCann,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Organization  of  Professional  Em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (OPEDA). 

Also  elected  to  2-year  terms  were  Dr. 
E.  N.  Boyd,  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service,  executive  vice  president;  Bert 
W.  Kenyan,  Jr.,  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service,  economic  vice  president;  Dr. 
Ralph  W.  Sherman,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  public  service  vice  presi- 
dent; Harry  E.  Howard,  Forest  Service, 
professional  vice  president;  and  Mrs.  Ida 
Lee  Sliney,  Research  Program  Develop- 
ment and  Evaluation  Staff,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  directors  were 
Dr.  Hugh  Bennett,  ARS,  State  College, 
Miss.;  R.  J.  Ries,  Statistical  Reporting 
Service,  Madison,  Wis.;  C.  C.  Ahernathy . 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Greenville, 
N.C.;  Robert  M.  Beeman,  FS,  Portland, 
Oreg.;  Willia7n  H.  Conway,  Jr.,  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Albert  B. 
Foster,  SCS,  Washington,  D.C.;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Pate,  ARS,  retired;  Cannon  C. 
Hearne,  International  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Service,  retired;  and  Earl  R. 
Glover,  ARS,  Washington,  D.C.,  immedi- 
ate past  president  of  OPEDA. 

Dr.  Marlow  W.  Olsen,  poultry  hus- 
bandryman.  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice, has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Poultry  Science  Association. 

Fellowship  in  the  association  is  limited 
to  5  percent  of  its  membership.  Although 
the  group  had  reached  this  quota,  it  made 
an  exception  in  Dr.  Olsen's  case.  He  was 

the  only  Fellow  named  this  year. 

*  *  * 

Two  Soil  Conservation  Service  em- 
ployees have  been  named  Fellows  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy:  Bur- 
dette  D.  Blakely,  head  agronomist,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  since  1955,  was  honored  for 
developing  alternative  conservation  crop 
and  pasture  treatments  and  adapting 
wind  and  water  erosion  equations  for 
field  use;  Dr.  Andrew  R.  Aandahl,  prin- 
cipal soil  correlator  at  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
since  1954,  was  selected  for  contributions 
to  soil  survey  interpretations. 

Fernando  D.  Lopez,  research  entomolo- 
gist. Agricultural  Research  Service,  Mex- 
ico City,  Mexico,  recently  received  a 
Special  Service  Award  from  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Fulton  Freeman  at  the  Embassy 
in  Mexico  City.  Lopez  received  the  award 
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Suggestion  Results  in  Award 

John  L.  Defebaugh,  special  agent.  Of- 
fice of  the  Inspector  General,  Region  VI. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  awarded  a  Certif- 
icate of  Merit  and  a  cash  award  of  $300 
for  an  employee  suggestion  adopted  by 
the  Incentive  Awards  Committee  of 
OIG. 

His  suggestion  was  to  eliminate  the 
obtaining  of  signed  statements  from  in- 
formants for  negative  transactions  in 
Food  Stamp  Program  investigations. 
With  the  growth  of  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram and  the  number  of  requests  for 
program  survey-type  investigations, 
many  of  which  get  negative  findings, 
significant  savings  will  result  from  elim- 
inating the  preparation  of  formal  signed 
statements. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary — Martin 
E.  Abel  has  been  designated  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  for  international  af- 
fairs. He  will  take  the  position  held  by 
the  late  Clarence  C.  Eskildsen.  Dr.  Abel 
will  provide  leadership  for  USDA  re- 
sponsibilities in  food  aid  and  technical 
assistance  programs  under  Assistant 
Secretary  Dorothy  H.  Jacobson.  For  2 
years,  he  has  been  staff  assistant  for  for- 
eign economics  in  the  Office  of  the 
Administrator,  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice. He  is  author  of  a  number  of  eco- 
nomic papers,  including  several  on  crop 
and  livestock  production  abroad,  and  is 
author  of  the  "World  Food  Situation, 
Prospects  for  World  Grain  Production, 
Consumption,  and  Trade,"  issued  as 
Foreign  Agricultural  Economic  Report 
No.  35. 

ASC  Committee  Member — Charles  C. 
Keasler,  Parma,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  State  Committee. 
He  fills  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Albert  L.  Story  of  Charleston. 

Soil  Conservation  Service — Hampton 
Burns,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  will  succeed 
James  W.  Hammett  as  head  of  SCS  work 
in  Florida  at  Gainesville;  Wilson  T. 
Moon,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  succeed 
Frank  H.  Mendell  as  head  of  SCS  work 
in  Iowa  at  Des  Moines;  Hoioard  W. 
Busch,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  succeed 
Lester  H.  Binnie  as  head  of  SCS  work  in 
Illinois  at  Champaign;  Joseph  P. 
Kuykendall,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  will  succeed 
Harold  B.  Martin  as  SCS  field  repre- 
sentative and  director  of  the  Regional 
Technical  Service  Center  for  the  south- 
ern States  at  Fort  Worth;  and  Charles 
W.  Bartlett,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  will 
succeed  Kuykendall  at  Raleigh. 


Exports  of  wlicat,  feed  grains,  and  soy- 
beans in  the  United  States  EACH  TOPPED 
SI  BILLION  last  rear. 


for  his  development  of  a  pelletized  form 
of  lure  for  the  Mexican  fruit  fly.  This 
lure  is  used  by  ARS  and  State  insect 
control  agencies  in  survey  and  detection 
programs. 

Research  that  may  open  new  indus- 
trial uses  for  animal  fats  has  brought 
recognition  from  the  American  Oil 
Chemists'  Society  to  Dr.  Edward  S.  Roth- 
?nan,  a  Department  chemist  at  the  east- 
ern utilization  laboratory  in  Wyndmoor, 
Pa. 


LIVING  INSECTICIDE  TESTED 
IN  WAR  AGAINST  PESTS 

Capsules  containing  diseases  lethal 
only  to  insect  pests  may  help  farmers 
fight  infestations  in  future  alfalfa,  corn, 
and  cotton  crops,  two  Department  en- 
tomologists report. 

Entomologists  Earl  S.  Raun  and  Rob- 
ert D.  Jackson  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
found  that  a  capsule  containing  spores 
of  bacteria.  Bacillus  thuringiensis,  con- 
trolled up  to  90  percent  of  European  corn 
borers  in  an  experimental  plot  near 
Ankeny,  Iowa. 
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Outlook  Official  Discusses  1968 
Net  Farm  Income  Prospects 

Prospects  for  1968  net  farm  income  in 
the  United  States  will  total  about  the 
same  as  1967,  according  to  Rex  F.  Daly, 
chairman  of  the  Department's  Outlook 
and  Situation  Board. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Department's  annual  national  Agricul- 
tural Outlook  Conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Daly  noted  that  record  output  and 
declining  prices  this  year  and  a  contin- 
ued rise  in  costs  have  combined  to  reduce 
1967  net  income  about  10  percent  from 
the  previous  year's  high  average. 

"Looking  to  next  year,  supplies  of  farm 
products  will  continue  large,  but  prices 
received  in  general  are  expected  to 
strengthen  from  reduced  levels  this  fall," 
he  said.  He  added  that  some  increase  in 
Government  payments  to  farmers  is  also 
anticipated. 

Accordingly,  he  forecast  a  gain  in  gross 
farm  income  for  1968,  "perhaps  by 
around  a  billion  dollars." 

"But  production  expenses  will  continue 
to  increase  and  may  largely  offset  the 
gain,"  he  added. 

Thus,  farmer's  incomes  will  not  keep 
pace  with  expected  gains  in  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  Net  income  per  farm,  how- 
ever, is  expected  to  increase  in  1968,  com- 
pared with  a  small  decline  this  year.  Daly 
also  said  that  after-tax  incomes  of  per- 
sons on  farms  will  likely  improve  next 
year. 

This  year's  realized  net  farm  income  is 
expected  to  total  $14^4  billion,  down 
from  $16.4  billion  in  1966.  "Despite  ex- 
panding demand,  supply  increases  in 
1967  were  large  enough  to  reduce  prices 
received  by  farmers  in  January-Septem- 
ber by  5  percent  from  year-earlier  levels," 
Daly  said. 

He  reported  that,  with  commodity  pro- 
gram changes,  planted  acreage  for  1968 
wheat  and  feed  grain  crops  may  be  about 
10  percent  smaller  than  this  year.  How- 
ever, he  said  there  is  little  basis  for 
expecting  overall  crop  output  next  year 
to  change  much  in  total. 

"Large  feed  supplies  and  prospective 
feed-price  relationships  point  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  larger  supplies  of  slaughter 


(Dreetings 


CHRISTMAS  1967  finds  our  Nation  confronted  with  hopes  and  challenges 
more  sharply  defined  than  ever  before.  We  are  becoming  acutely  aware  of  the 
almost    limitless   possibilities   20th   Century   progress   brings   within   our   grasp — 

possibilities  of  the  comjjuter  age,  the  space  age possibilities  for  elimination  of 

po>erty.  unemployment,  and  various  forms  of  human  degradation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  alarmed  and  frustrated  by  the  direction  of  National 
growth — the  city  problems,  the  rural  problems,  and  in  between,  the  problems  of 
generally  unplanned  suburban  sprawl. 

Today  70  percent  of  our  people  are  living  on  one  percent  of  our  land  and  rural 
to  urban  migration  trends  threaten  to  make  the  imbalances  of  population  and 
opportiuiity  that  exist  between  rural  and  urban  societies  critical  by  the  year  2000. 

W  e  in  .Agriculture  will  bear  a  major  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  life  in  the 
year  2000.  We  are  the  arm  of  Federal  Government  most  concerned  with  and 
associated  with  rural  .America. 

We  are  on  the  rural  scene.  We  see  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  small  com- 
munities more  economically  attractive — attractive  so  that  the  bright  youth,  whose 
talents  are  needed,  do  not  migrate  to  the  cities:  attractive  so  that  the  unemployed 
and  disillusioned  can  find  new  work  in  rural  areas  and  not  head  for  the  cities  to 
compound  problems  there. 

Demographers  predict  that  the  rural  to  urban  flight  will  continue  indefinitely, 
aggravating  already  serious  rural  and  urban  problems.  I  believe  that  tlie  United 
.States  has  the  land  resources,  the  national  wealth,  and  the  technical  know-how  to 
prove  this  prediction  wrong.  It  must  be  proved  wrong  if  .Americans  are  to  have  a 
rural  alternative  when  it  comes  to  choosing  a  place  to  live  and  work  in  the  vear 
2000. 

I  want  to  express  mv  appreciation  for  the  dedicated  efforts  and  achievements 
of  all  USDA  personnel  in  1967. 

My  family  and  I  wish  each  of  you  and  your  families  a  joyous  holiday  season 
and  a  rewarding  1968. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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hogs  later  in  1968,  increased  output  of 
broilers,  and  generally  heavier  feeding  of 
all  species,  including  beef  and  dairy 
cattle,"  he  said.  Thus,  he  predicted  that 
output  of  livestock  products  next  year 
will  at  least  equal  the  record  production 
of  1967. 

Daly  said  a  rise  in  retail  food  prices  is 
likely  next  year.  Marketing  and  process- 
ing charges  will  continue  to  increase  and 
farm  prices  of  foods  are  expected  to  rise 
modestly.  He  put  the  rise  in  retail  food 


.An  increase  of  2  to  3  percent  in  the 
retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  of  farm- 
originated  foods  is  expected  for  1968. 
Much  of  the  increase  will  come  from 
higher  prices  for  meats,  chickens,  eggs, 
and  fruits.  Returns  to  farmers  from  the 
prodiu'ts  in  the  market  basket  are  ex- 
pected to  be  slightly  higher  in  1968  than 
in  1967. 

prices  at  "perhaps  2  to  3  percent."  A  1 
percent  increase  has  been  estimated  for 
this  year,  due  to  an  increase  in  prices  of 
food  eaten  away  from  home. 


Schnittker  Cautions  Hog  Farmers 
To  Avoid  Expanded  Production 

Under  Secretary  John  A.  Schnittker, 
addressing  a  group  of  hog  farmers  from 
across  the  country,  recently  cautioned 
producers  to  guard  against  increased  pro- 
duction next  year. 

The  group  met  with  Department  offi- 
cials in  Washington,  D.C. 

Under  Secretary  Schnittker  said,  "For 
perspective,  let's  review  the  past  several 
years.  Only  4  years  ago — in  1963-64 — per 
capita  pork  supplies  averaged  over  65 
pounds.  Prices  received  for  hogs  averaged 
about  $15  per  100  pounds.  Producers  were 
dissatisfied  with  these  price  levels,  and  on 
their  own  initiative,  cut  back  production. 
This  led  to  record  high  prices  late  in  1965 
and  early  1966. 

"Hog  producers  showed  remarkable  re- 
straint in  limiting  production  expansion 
after  that,  but  production  did  increase. 
This  year,  hog  slaughter  is  up  10  percent 
and  prices  will  average  just  over  $19 — 
down  $4  from  a  year  earlier. 

"This  brings  us  to  November  1967 — a 
time  of  decision  for  hog  producers.  One 
old  rule  seems  to  hold  even  with  the  new 
and  highly  skilled  hog  producers:  Lower 
corn  prices  still  encourage  producers  to 
breed  more  sows — perhaps  too  many — 
for  next  year's  pork  supply. 

"The  record  4.7  billion  bushel  corn 
crop  this  year  and  substantially  lower 
prices  are  tempting  producers  toward  a 
substantial  increase  in  production  next 
year.  We  have  taken  steps  through  the 
acreage  diversion  program  to  increase 
feed  grain  prices  for  next  year,  but  this 
will  not  necessarily  temper  the  potential 
for  expanding  livestock  expansion  this 
year.  I  hope  all  hog  growers  will  consider 
what  a  further  production  expansion 
now  would  mean  in  returns  next  year. 

"With  a  large  prospective  supply  of 
other  meats,  even  a  5  percent  increase  in 
farrowing  next  spring  would  result  in 
substantially  lower  hog  prices  in  late 
1968  and  early  1969.  Prices  could  fall  to 
1963-64  levels  if  producers  plan  poorly 
now  for  next  year's  profits." 


State  ASC  Committeeman  Named 

Ralph  E.  Coates  of  Payette,  Idaho,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Idaho 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion (ASC)  State  Committee. 

Coates  replaces  Philip  R.  Bare  of  Ru- 
pert, Idaho,  who  has  resigned. 

Coates  has  been  engaged  in  farming  in 
Payette  County  since  1938.  He  has  served 
as  a  chairman  of  the  Payette  County 
ASC  Committee  for  8  years. 


Agricultural  Exports  Continue 
At  High  Level  loanes  Says 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  during 
fiscal  year  1968  appear  to  be  heading 
toward  a  $6.7  billion  total,  the  second 
highest  in  American  history. 

Sales  for  dollars,  which  make  up 
the  greater  part  of  U.S.  agricultural 
exports,  are  expected  to  reach  $5.1 
billion,  also  coming  close  to  last  year's 
record  high  of  $5.2  billion. 

These  estimates  were  given  re- 
cently by  Raymond  A.  loanes,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Department's  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  in  a  statement 
on  "The  Commodity  Trade  Outlook" 
at  the  opening  day  of  the  45th  An- 
nual Agricultural  Outlook  Conference. 

loanes  noted  that  the  substantial 
rise  in  U.S.  agricultural  exports  dur- 
ing the  1960's  has  taken  place  as  a 
series  of  ascending  plateaus:  From  a 
$4.5  billion  starting  point  in  1960  to  a 
$5  billion  plateau  in  1961-62-63,  a  $6 
billion  plateau  in  1964-65,  and  now 
an  averaged-out  $6.7  billion  plateau 
dui'ing  the  current  1966-67-68  period. 
And  we  hope  to  go  on  from  here  to 
new  higher  plateaus — $7  billion,  $7.5 
billion,  $8  billion,  and  beyond. 

While  the  value  of  products  ex- 
ported in  fiscal  year  1968  will  be  close 
to  last  year's,  the  volume  of  products 
shipped  will  probably  be  somewhat 
higher  because  of  lower  prices  ex- 
pected for  soybeans,  corn,  and  wheat, 
loanes  said. 


New  Market  News  Office  Opens 

A  new  office  to  report  market  news 
information  on  fruit  and  vegetable  im- 
ports from  Mexico  has  been  opened  in 
Nogales,  Ariz. 

About  20,000  carlot  equivalents  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  worth  around  $100 
million  crossed  into  the  United  States 
at  Nogales  last  year. 

Mike  Shine,  most  recently  located  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  Sanford,  Fla.,  is  in 
charge  of  the  Nogales  office. 

The  Federal-State  Market  News  Serv- 
ice, administered  by  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  in  cooperation  with 
State  agencies,  provides  nationwide  re- 
ports on  prices,  shipments,  and  market 
conditions  for  a  wide  variety  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Market  news  reports, 
disseminated  nationwide  on  a  20,000- 
mile  leased-wire  system,  help  maintain 
a  fair  competitive  level  in  the  market. 


Communities  of  Tomorrow 
Symposium  Draws  Leaders 

How  to  provide  living  space  for  100 
million  more  Americans  by  the  year 
2000  and  end  urban  overcrowding  and 
rural  decline  was  explored  at  a  sympos- 
ium on  Communities  of  Tomorrow  in 
Washington,  D.C,  Dec.  11-12. 

Noted  rural  and  urban  planners,  so- 
ciologists, labor  leaders,  and  industrial- 
ists reviewed  the  population  exodus  from 
countryside  to  city,  its  impact  on  people 
and  our  economy,  man's  future  needs 
for  living  space,  and  how  life  can  be  im- 
proved in  big  cities  and  small  towns. 

The  symposium  was  co -sponsored  by 
six  members  of  President  Johnson's  Cab- 
inet: Secretaries  Freeman  of  Agricul- 
ture; Alexander  B.  Trowbridge  of  Com- 
merce; W.  Willard  Wirtz  of  Labor;  John 
W.  Gardner  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Robert  C.  Weaver  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  and  Alan  S. 
Boyd  of  Transportation. 

Participants  included  educators,  plan- 
ners, transportation  executives,  builders, 
community  development  leaders,  re- 
searchers, health  and  welfare  workers, 
economists,  bankers,  labor  leaders,  civil 
rights  spokesmen,  industrialists,  farm 
organization  heads,  church  leaders,  and 
local,  State,  and  Federal  Government 
officials. 


Forest  Products  Industries 
Can  Help  Rural  Development 

The  forest  products  industries  have 
great  potential  for  increasing  their  pro- 
ductivity and  rebuilding  rural  America, 
bringing  jobs  and  prosperity  that  can 
help  halt  and  reverse  the  historic  popu- 
lation movement  that  has  drained  farms 
and  small  towns  and  overcrowded  cen- 
tral cities. 

A  high-level  Department  official  and  a 
top  industry  leader  emphasized  this  con- 
cept at  recent  dedication  ceremonies  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  of  a  new  $4  million  re- 
search facility  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory.  Some  200  industry, 
government,  and  educational  leaders 
attended. 

Gene  C.  Brewer,  president  of  U.S.  Ply- 
wood-Champion Papers,  Inc.,  told  a 
banquet  audience  climaxing  the  cere- 
mony that  past  research  has  shown  that 
new  forest  products  industries  can  pro- 
vide jobs  in  many  rural  towns. 

The  same  theme  was  stressed  at  an 
afternoon  dedication  ceremony  in  the 
new  pilot  plant  by  Assistant  Secretary 
George  L.  Mehren.  The  laboratory  is 
maintained  at  Madison  by  the  Forest 
Service. 
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Plant-Soil  Filters  Are  Promising 
As  Purifiers  of  Sewage  Effluent 

Plant-soil  filters  may  help  convert 
sewage  effluent  into  water  for  cities  and 
farms. 

Dr.  Herman  Bouwer,  hydraulic  engi- 
neer at  the  U.S.  Water  Conservation  La- 
boratory in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  designed 
grass-covered  basins  through  which  ef- 
fluent from  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
is  being  channeled.  The  grass  increases 
flow  turbulence,  thus  hastening  replen- 
ishment of  oxygen  in  the  water.  It  also 
provides  an  anchoring  place  for  aerobic 
bacteria  that  digest  organic  substances 
in  the  water. 

The  water  is  further  purified  as  it 
percolates  through  the  soil.  By  providing 
a  pre-percolation  treatment  of  the  water, 
the  grass  may  increase  the  rate  at  which 
the  basins  can  accept  water,  Dr.  Bouwer 
said. 

Plant-soil  filters  are  used  in  other 
countries,  but  to  date  have  received  little 
attention  here.  Their  potential  is  two- 
fold: They  can  be  used  to  recharge 
groundwater  supplies  in  arid  regions 
such  as  central  Arizona,  where  the  water 
table  is  plummeting  at  a  rate  of  about 
10  feet  per  year;  and  they  can  help  re- 
duce stream  pollution  in  the  humid  East, 
either  by  cleaning  sewage  effluent  before 
it  reaches  waterways,  or  by  cleaning  it 
and  pumping  it  up  as  groundwater  with- 
out ever  discharging  it  into  the  water- 
ways. 


Multi-Purpose  Cargo  Van  Use 
Seen  as  Transportation  Trend 

Use  of  the  multi-purpose  van  con- 
tainer— by  road,  rail,  water,  and  air — 
will  be  the  trend  in  transporting  all 
goods,  and  perishable  farm  products  in 
particular,  a  USDA  transportation  spe- 
cialist says. 

Dr.  John  E.  Clayton  hailed  the  coming 
of  the  multi-purpose  van  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Institute  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Washington,  D.C. 

Containerized  shipping  units  are  al- 
ready in  use.  The  multi-purpose  van, 
being  developed  by  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  fARS),  is  a  flexible  unit 
which  will  be  able  to  move  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  as  well  as  frozen  and 
nonfrozen  perishables,  and  dry  cargo 
from  farm  to  market. 

Dr.  Clayton,  chief  of  transportation 
research  for  ARS,  noted  that  the  vans 
will  have  refrigeration  units  that  can 
be  removed  when  dry  freight  is  carried. 
The  vans  will  be  made  of  plastic  or  some 
other  lightweight  material,  and  the  in- 
sulation will  be  thinner  than  most  of 
that  now  used. 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  USDA  Employee  Council  met  recently  with  Carl  B.  Barnes,  director  of 
personnel,  to  discuss  plans  for  the  council  for  the  coming  year.  Left  to  right  are  Patricia  Holder, 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  publicity  chairman;  James  D.  Brown,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
vice  president:  Lloyd  Biser,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service,  president;  Margaret  DeLorenzo,  Federal 
Extension  Service,  secretary;  Mabel  Heinecke,  Office  of  Information,  assistant  secretary;  Barnes;  and 
Cameron  C.  Smith,  Office  of  Personnel,  personnel  consultant. 

USDA-DONATED  FOOD  IS  REACHING  MIGRANT  FARM  WORKERS 


USDA-donated  food  reached  thou- 
sands of  needy  migrant  workers  and 
their  families  this  year  in  the  Nation's 
agricultural  areas.  Many  States  have  de- 
veloped programs  in  cooperation  with 
the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  to 
help  the  migrants  with  donated  food. 

Programs  using  USDA-donated  food 
in  child  care  centers,  family  distribution, 
or  mass  feeding  for  migrant  workers 
were  operating  in  24  States  during  the 
past  season.  Donated  food  was  available 
to  migrants  on  the  same  basis  as  to  other 
low-income  families. 

Migrant  farm  workers  are  not  easy  to 
identify  as  a  group.  They  harvest  the 
ripening  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
southern  United  States  to  the  northern 
States  and  from  early  spring  to  late  fall. 
Most  migrants  live  in  the  United  States 
but  some  are  nationals  of  another  coun- 
try who  come  here  for  temporary  work. 
Some  travel  from  State  to  State  follow- 
ing the  harvest.  Others  travel  from  place 
to  place  but  stay  within  one  State. 

Migrants  often  need  food  assistance 
when  they  are  between  jobs  and  tempo- 
rarily unemployed.  Weather  may  delay 
ripening  or  planting  of  crops,  or  the  mi- 
grants may  finish  working  in  one  part 
of  the  country  and  arrive  at  a  new  loca- 
tion too  early  in  the  growing  season. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  migrant  workers  and  depend- 
ents who  receive  donated  food,  it  clearly 
runs  into  many  thousands  each  year. 

Last  summer,  at  least  20,000  children 
of  migrant  workers  got  USDA-donated 
food  through  feeding  activities  carried 


out  as  part  of  educational  programs  in 
20  States. 

Migratory  workers  in  New  York  State 
during  the  past  growing  season  were 
estimated  at  23,000.  About  half,  or  11,000 
to  12,000  workers  were  from  out-of- 
State. 

New  York  has  distributed  USDA- 
donated  food  as  needed  to  migrant  work- 
ers for  the  past  9  years. 

In  Ohio,  15  child  care  centers  used 
donated  food  to  help  feed  the  1,435  chil- 
dren who  participated  in  the  programs. 

Colorado  operated  18  schools  for  mi- 
grant children  during  the  past  summer 
with  an  average  total  daily  attendance 
of  1,295.  Some  of  these  schools  operated 
the  Head  Start  Program.  USDA-donated 
food  was  allocated  to  these  schools. 

Early  last  spring  in  California,  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  a  commun- 
ity action  program  to  set  up  a  mass  feed- 
ing operation  for  destitute  migrant 
workers  living  dormitory  style  in  Sacra- 
mento awaiting  development  of  the 
crops  to  provide  work.  More  than  60 
cases  of  food  were  used  in  the  feeding 
operation. 

Seven  Oregon  counties  served  by  the 
Valley  Migrant  League,  a  nonprofit 
charitable  organization  funded  primar- 
ily by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity, distributed  USDA-donated  commod- 
ities to  eligible  low-income  migratory 
households.  The  league  operated  10  child 
day  care  centers  in  the  seven-county 
area.  Some  500  children  attended  these 
centers  which  used  USDA-donated  com- 
modities in  their  feeding  programs. 


Scanty  Salmon  Run  is  Disaster 
-  Food  Donated  to  Fishermen 

This  year's  salmon  run  in  the  Bristol 
Bay  area  of  Alaska  was  unusually  scanty. 

And,  to  the  3,750  residents  of  Bristol 
Bay,  the  failure  of  the  salmon  run  was 
a  major  economic  disaster  because  sal- 
mon fishing  and  work  in  the  canneries 
are  virtually  their  only  sources  of 
income. 

The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
arranged  to  divert  USDA  food  from 
Washington  State's  food-aid  programs 
to  help  carry  the  Alaskan  fishermen  and 
their  families  through  the  winter.  The 
food  included  beans,  margarine,  cheese, 
cornmeal,  raisins,  and  peanut  butter. 

The  initial  shipment  to  Bristol  Bay 
was  about  164  tons,  enough  to  feed  the 
3,750  residents  for  6  months.  The  food, 
on  board  the  S.S.  Susitna,  left  Seattle, 
Wash.,  in  late  August.  The  ship  delayed 
its  final  run  of  the  year  to  accommodate 
this  shipment. 

At  the  time  of  the  Susitna  shipment, 
plans  were  made  to  ship  an  additional 
4-month  supply  of  food  to  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  and  hold  it  there  until  needed. 
(Additional  shipments  to  the  Bristol  Bay 
area  by  land  or  sea  could  not  be  made 
until  spring.)  The  Alaska  Air  National 
Guard  would  then  move  this  food  to 
isolated  places  in  the  Bristol  Bay  and 
other  areas,  including  remote  Anaktu- 
vuk  Pass  with  its  population  of  114. 

This  backup  supply  of  food  left  Seattle 
aboard  the  S.S.  Nadina  on  August  22. 

The  August  1967  action  by  C&MS  is 
the  second  of  its  kind.  In  August  1963 
the  Alaska  Air  National  Guard  airlifted 
21,000  pounds  of  USDA  food  from  An- 
chorage and  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to  vil- 
lages on  the  Kvichak  River  east  of  Dill- 
ingham in  the  Bristol  Bay  area.  The 
food  was  needed  for  the  same  purpose — 
to  help  fishermen  and  their  families, 
hard  hit  by  the  failure  of  the  salmon 
run,  through  the  winter.  Some  16,000 
additional  pounds  of  USDA  food  followed 
later  from  Seattle. 
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3  ARS  Employees  Awarded 

Three  Agricultural  Research  Service 
employees  at  Hyattsville,  Md.,  have  re- 
cently received  honors  or  awards. 

Dr.  Anthony  W.  Kotula,  Market  Qual- 
ity Research  Division,  has  received  the 
Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries Research  Award.  The  award,  con- 
sisting of  a  plaque  and  $1,000,  is  given 
to  individuals  less  than  40  years  of  age 
to  stimulate  and  reward  research  in  the 
field  of  poultry  and  egg  technology. 

Dr.  Paul  Harding,  also  of  MQRD,  has 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science. 

Mrs.  Irene  Wolgamot,  Consumer  and 
Food  Economics  Research  Division,  has 
received  a  Certificate  of  Achievement 
from  the  Home  Economics  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Ohio  State  University.  Each 
year,  two  alumni  are  chosen  to  receive 
the  award.  Mrs.  Wolgamot's  certificate 
reads  "For  outstanding  service  in  the 
home  and  community." 


5  Million  Get  USDA  Food  Help 

About  5  million  people  are  receiving 
food  help  through  the  Department's 
family  Commodity  Distribution  and  Food 
Stamp  Programs,  according  to  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service. 

This  includes  4.5  million  persons  in 
the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  another  545,978  people  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Pacific 
Trust  Territory. 


Secretary  Freeman  noted  that  partici- 
pation in  the  food  help  programs  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  fiscal 
year  was  about  4  percent  greater  than 
in  June,  the  final  month  of  the  1967 
fiscal  year. 

Both  of  the  food  help  programs  for 
needy  families  are  carried  out  by  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
through  State  and  local  government 
agencies. 


Some  Plants  Produce  Hormones 
That  Upset  Insect  Development 

Some  plants  fight  an  effective  battle 
against  insect  damage  by  producing  hor- 
mones that  upset  the  insects'  natural 
development,  a  group  of  Department 
scientists  report. 

Entomologists  John  N.  Kaplanis  and 
William  E.  Rohbins,  chemist  Malcolm  J. 
Thompson,  and  research  technician 
Barry  M.  Bryce,  working  as  a  team  at 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service's  In- 
sect Physiology  Pioneering  Research  La- 
boratory, Beltsville,  Md.,  discovered  that 
bracken  fern  produces  both  major  molt- 
ing hormones  of  insects :  alpha  ecdysone 
and  20-hydroxyecdysone.  Although  cer- 
tain other  plants  contain  substances 
similar  or  related  to  these  hormones, 
bracken  fern  is  the  first  known  plant 
source  of  both  major  insect  molting  hor- 
mones and  is  also  the  first  known  to 
contain  alpha  ecdysone. 

Chemicals  in  fern  fronds,  or  leaves, 
may  act  as  natural  protectants  against 
insects.  Insect  molting  hormones  present 
in  ferns  and  other  plants,  may  likewise 
play  such  a  role,  but  just  what  function 
the  hormones  have — if  any — in  plant 
growth  and  development  is  not  currently 
known. 

In  bracken  ferns,  these  hormones  are 
self-defense  mechanisms.  Before  an  in- 
sect can  cause  serious  damage,  sub- 
stances related  or  identical  to  the  molt- 
ing hormones  could  make  the  insect  molt 
prematui'ely  or  die  without  maturing. 

Such  a  biological  control  device  could 
be  an  ideal  weapon  against  the  immature 
larvae  or  nymphs  that  cause  most  of 
the  damage  inflicted  on  plants.  A  team 
of  workers  at  the  laboratory  have  also 
isolated  and  identified  a  substance  (Ju- 
vabione)  from  Balsam  fir  that  interferes 
with  normal  development  of  certain 
insects. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 


USDA's  January  list.  Featured  are 
broiler-fryers.  Other  plentifuls  include 
potatoes,  grape  juice,  fresh  oranges, 
fresh  grapefruit,  dry  split  peas,  and 
eggs. 


U.S.  exports  of  soybeans  during  Sep- 
tember 1967,  the  first  month  of  the  mar- 
keting year,  reached  10.3  milHon  bushels. 
This  is  87  percent  more  than  the  5.5  mil- 
lion exported  last  .September  when  soy- 
beans were  in  tight  supply  due  to  the  late 
liarvest  and  low  stock  position. 
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